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BOOK VI. 
THE GERMAN REVOLT. 


1517—1527. 


VOL VI. I 





CHAPTER I. 
HUMANISM IN GERMANY. 


THE religious revolt, originated by Luther, fell like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky. Leo X. had dismissed the prospects 
Lateran Council after cleverly shelving all un- Poe 
pleasant questions. There seemed to be less effective i= 1517: 
demand for ecclesiastical reform than there had been at any 
time during the last two centuries. The Pope was sur- 
rounded by officials who assured him, with some truth, that 
the decrees of the Lateran Council were of no account ; that 
no one heeded them; and that there was no binding restraint 
upon the papal power.!_ The Papacy seemed to stand high 
in the estimation of sovereigns, and to exercise great political 
influence. Its claims to ecclesiastical authority had been 
steadily rising, and there was no body of opinion to protest 
against their further extension. Pope Leo had his difficulties 
in Italian politics, but he had no fear tor his position as Head 
of the Church. 

Yet these hopeful signs did not betoken acquiescence so 
much as indifference. The question of ecclesiastical {ts dan. 
reform, which had agitated the men of the begin- &™* 
ning of the fifteenth century, was of little consequence to the 
men of the beginning of the sixteenth. Other problems had 
arisen; other questions occupied their minds. The failure 
of the Conciliar movement revealed both the decadence of the 


1 Paris de Grassis, on January I, 1518, advised the Pope to act in the 
appointment of a new Master of Ceremonies ‘non habens Tespectum ad 
decreta Concilii, que pro majori parte non sunt in obedientia, et Papa de 
facili potest derogare’, See Appendix iii. 
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ideas of the Middle Ages and the growth of particular 
interests in their stead. Men had hoped, during a long 
period of embarrassment, that if only the Church could meet 
according to its old constitution, its voice would speak with 
unmistakable authority, and all would be well. The Church 
met; but its voice wavered amid the clash of national 
animosities and the jealousies of various classes of the 
hierarchy. The Conciliar movement failed, and men tacitly 
accepted the failure. Europe lacked the force for united 
action; each nation was engaged in solving particular prob- 
lems which lay nearer home. England was plunged in 
civil warfare, which left a legacy of social readjustment. 
France and Spain were busied with internal consolidation 
under their kings. Germany, divided and distracted, vainly 
_gtrove to organise its discordant members. The Church was 
useful as a factor in the political changes which were every- 
where going on; and every monarch knew that, as he grew 
powerful, he could count on the complacency of the Pope. 
The leading ecclesiastics became increasingly secular, and no 
one had much interest in criticising the ecclesiastical action 
of the papal court. So the principles of papal autocracy 
were developed apace, and their enunciation awakened little 
comment. But danger lay in the very ease with which this 
process was accomplished. Monarchy was strong in Europe 
because it was the mouthpiece of powerful national interests. 
The papal monarchy failed to ally itself with any of the 
universal interests of the Church. It was inevitable that, 
when its claims came into collision with national tendencies, 
they should be challenged; and defence was difficult without 
some sacrifice of dignity. 

Moreover, when the challenge came, it would be backed up 
Growth of by new arguments, which would appeal to a wider 
new ideas. public than of old. If the political development of 
Europe had altered men’s attitude towards old institutions, 
the intellectual development had altered their attitude towards 
old ideas. In no country was this more marked than in 
Germany, where the new movement of thought produced a 


GERMAN AND ITALIAN HUMANISM. 8 


class of men of letters, who were powerful in moulding public 
opinion, and who stood in strong contrast with the corre- 
sponding class in Italy. 

In Italy, the revival of classical learning had occupied 
men’s minds with the study ofhuman characterand | 
the pursuit of beauty. It had produced a temper ofGerman 
which was irreligious without being anti-religious, flan hus 
which was curious, observant, and critical without ™”°"™ 
being constructive. Men lived and learned and enjoyed their 
lives; of course the Church and its services were part of 
general culture and were accepted as such. Few thought of 
attacking, and few aspired to reform them. Churchmen in 
Italy were as much affected by the new movement as were 
laymen. The New Learning was patronised by Popes, 
Cardinals, and Bishops, and influenced all classes of society 
alike. There was everywhere an atmosphere of cultivated 
toleration; if a man professed old-fashioned piety as a rule 
of life he was free to pursue it; if not, he might enjoy him- 
self at his ease and think what he liked. 

The influence of Italy made itself felt in other countries, 
as the new literary movement gradually spread beyond the 
Alps. But what Italy had gained was not so much a system, 
or a method, as a mental attitude; and it was impossible 
that a mental attitude should be transplanted and grow up in 
the same shape as before. Other nations received an impulse 
from Italy; but they applied that impulse to their own con- 
ditions, with the result of producing different types of thought 
and different views of life. The systematised and logical 
ideas of the Middle Ages had affected Europe equally, and 
were current universally. It was otherwise with the subtle 
suggestiveness of the New Learning, which was capable of 
many modifications and could be applied in various ways. 
At a time when the movement of external politics was - 
awakening national consciousness, the movement of thought 
was supplying that consciousness with new modes of ex- 
pression. 

Germany was the first country which distinctly admitted 
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the influence of Italy ; but it did not, in so doing, absorb the 
Italian spirit. The New Learning won its way gradually 
through students, teachers, and universities; it was not 
carried home to the minds of the people by a great outburst 
of art and architecture, by the pomp and pageantry of princely 
and municipal life, such as dazzled the eyes of the Italians. 
It came from above, and won its way by conflict with old 
institutions and old modes of thought.! The result was that 
it wore from the beginning the appearance of a reforming 
' and progressive system, which proposed new modes of 
. teaching and criticised existing methods. Moreover, in 
Germany there had been a quiet but steady current of con- 
servative reform in ecclesiastical matters, which had created 
an amount of seriousness not to be found in Italy, and was 
too powerful to be neglected by the leaders of a new move- 
ment. There had been a continuous attempt to deal by 
personal perseverance with the acknowledged evils of the 
times; there had been a succession of men who in their own 
ways laboured to heighten the religious, moral, and social 
life of the people. The New Learning had to take account 
of these men, and at first wore the aspect of an aid to their 
endeavours. If it came as an impulse, it was valued as 
suggesting a method. What in Italy was frivolous and 
superficial, was esteemed in Germany for its practical utility. 
Culture did not remain as an individual possession ; it must 
render its meed of service to social improvement. 

Thus there was a breach between the Italian and German 
point of view, a breach which neither country clearly recog- 
nised, but which prevented them from understanding one 
another when the crisis came. The Germans had drifted 
farther than they knew from the sentiment of the traditions 
of the past, and showed themselves singularly open to the 


-..pleadings of homely common-sense. The Italians, as 


soon as they were challenged, abandoned their intellectual 
indifference and took refuge in the sentiment of the past. 


1Cf. Geiger, Renaissance und Humanismus in Italien und Deutschland, 
324, a work to which I am much indebted in this chapter. 
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The conscientious endeavours of the Germans to amend the 
old system rendered them, as a matter of fact, more ready to 
revolt from it than did the contemptuous disregard of the 
Italians, which rested on moral indifference rather than on 
intellectual disapproval. 

Of the earlier influences which were operative in Germany 
the most conspicuous was the educational movement ae 
which originated from the Brethren of the Common Brethren 
Life who had grown up round Gerhard Groot and Coen 
his successor, Florenz Radewins, at Deventer. This “* 
community of pious and cultivated men, though assailed on 
the ground that it did not conform to any monastic pattern, 
was protected by the Council of Constance, and was approved 
by Eugenius IV. and Sixtus IV.!_ Indeed its main objects— 
care for the education of the young, and the copying and 
dissemination of devotional books—were such as it was 
difficult for any authority to condemn. Under the influence 
of the Brotherhood, schools were established in northern 
Germany and sent forth a number of distinguished scholars. 

Foremost amongst these was Johann Wessel of Gronin- 
gen (1420-1489), who began his studies in the Johann 
Brothers’ School at Zwolle. His restless mind “eel. 
was not contented with the simple piety which was there 
taught. He had a devouring thirst for knowledge; and a 
spirit of inquiry led him first to Koln, where he was dis- 
satisfied with the prevalent scholasticism, and then to Paris. 
There he studied for sixteen years and learned something of 
Plato. He visited Italy in quest of further information 
about Greek philosophy, and on his return taught for a year 
or two at Heidelberg. His interest was mainly in theology, 
and his liberal ideas were not to the mind of the Heidelberg 
doctors. Wessel was restricted to the less dangerous sub- 
ject of philosophy, but even then he was conscious that he was 
looked upon with suspicion. He was too old for conflict and 
preferred to return to his native land, where he spent the last 


1See vol. ii., 113-5. 
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ten years of his life in the more congenial companionship of 
the canons of Mount S. Agnes and Adwert. With them he 
discussed many questions in friendly controversy, and put 
forward the results of his knowledge and his meditations in 
theological treatises. He encouraged the young to study 
Greek and Hebrew, and urged upon them the advantage of 
a more critical method than that furnished by the teaching 
ofthe schools. The temper of his mind is that of a practised 
dialectician, who brought all his learning to the service of 
a fervent piety implanted in him by early training. He 
pursued the truth to the disregard of established forms, and 
drew a line between the superstitions of the ignorant and 
the intelligent faith of a man of learning. From this point 
of view he criticised especially the current view of a purgatory 
of material fire, and the popular conception of Indulgences, 
on which subject he expressed his opinions with such force 
that Luther wrote of him: ‘If I had read his works before, 
my enemies might have thought that Luther had borrowed 
everything from Wessel, so great is the agreement between 
our spirits. I feel my joy and my strength increase, I have 
no doubt that I have taught aright, when I find that one who 
wrote at a different time, in another clime, and with a dif- 
ferent meaning, agrees so entirely in my view and expresses 
it almost in the same words,’ } 

Different in temper from Wessel, no less than in the out- 
Nicolas of Ward circumstances of life, was another pupil of the 
Cusa. School of Deventer, Nicolas of Cusa (1401-1464). 
The son of a fisher on the Mosel, he left Deventer for Padua, 
joined in the practical life of the times, was one of the theolo- 
gians of the Council of Basel, was created Cardinal, and died 


1 Preface to the third edition of Wessel’s Farrago Rerum Theologicarum, 
published at Basel, 1522, This contains treatises on Providence, the 
Incarnation, the Power of the Church, the Sacrament of Penance, the 
Communion of Saints, and Purgatory. The complete works of Wessel 
(M. Wesseli Gansfurtit Opera Omnia) were first published at Groningen 
in 1514, with his life by Hardenberg. Among modern books may be 
mentioned Muurling, Commentatio de Wesseli Gansfurtii tum vita cum 
meritis, Utrecht, 1831, and Ullmann, Reformers Hg ts the Reformation 
(Eng. trans.), ii., 563-636. 
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as Bishop of Brixen in 1464. Cusa’s part in ecclesiastical 
politics has been already described ;! but his influence in 
Germany extended far beyond his episcopal activity. In the 
domain of knowledge he was probably the most learned man 
of his times and had the largest intellectual horizon. He 
held the balance between the New and the Old Learning, 
seeing the defects of both and striving to combine their 
merits. In his treatise ‘On Learned Ignorance’ he strove to 
make clear the processes of the understanding, and urged 
humility as the beginning and the end of knowledge. He 
was deeply versed in classical authors as well as in the 
theologians and the mystics of the Middle Ages. Further 
he was an excellent mathematician and astronomer; he 
discovered the movement of the earth on its axis, and 
worked out a reform of the calendar. He collected a large 
library which was always open for the use of students: at 
his death he bequeathed it to his native village Cues on the 
Mosel, where it still remains. In the administration of his 
diocese he showed himself a steadfast reformer of abuses. 
Though he abandoned the Council of Basel through dread 
of its revolutionary procedure, he remained firm in his belief 
of the necessity of reforms in accordance with the principles 
which it laid down. He was the highest type of an en- 
lightened and conservative scholar.? 

Another pupil of the School of Deventer, Rudolf Agricola 
(1442-1485), approaches more nearly to the Italian Rudolf 
type of humanists. After exhausting the resources ‘8tcola. 
of the University of Louvain, he crossed the Alps and 
studied Greek at Ferrara under Theodore Gaza. His fame 
became great in Italy, and Duke Ercole would fain have had 
him stay at Ferrara; but Agricola’s patriotism made him 
desirous that Germany should outdo Latium in the pureness 
of its Latinity, and he returned home to do his part in bring- 
ing about that result. He was not, however, so steeped in 


1 See vol. iii., 8, 29, 46, 144-8, 235-8, 256-64. 
2 See Dix, Der deutsche Cardinal, Nicolaus von Cusa, and Scharpff, 
Nicolaus von Cusa als Reformator in Kirche, Reich und Philosophie. 
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Latin that he could not compose German songs, which his 
Italian experience enabled him to accompany on the harp; 
and he built an organ for the town of Groningen. There for 
a time he stayed and enjoyed many a dispute with John 
Wessel, till he was invited to succeed him as a teacher at 
Heidelberg, where his literary polish found more favour than 
Wessel’s liberal theology. He was sent to Rome to deliver 
a congratulatory harangue on the accession of Innocent 
VIII., and acquitted himself as well as the most eloquent 
Italian. Germany rejoiced in the possession of an orator. 
He produced on his contemporaries an impression which it 
is hard to justify from his works. It rested upon his person- 
ality as a man of varied accomplishments and of cultivated 
taste, who was probably more stimulating in conversation 
than conclusive in his writings. He was long regarded as 
the standard-bearer of the New Learning in Germany,! and 
was renowned as a great educational reformer. Yet his 
treatise on education, ‘ De formando studio,’ contains little 
but rhetorical praise of philosophy; and the only practical 
suggestions which he offers are carefulness in reading, so as 
to understand what is read, cultivation of the memory, so as 
to garner results, and assiduous practice, to save them from 
forgetfulness. Perhaps we find the secret of Agricola’s 
influence in the genial philosophy of his Horatian odes, 
which is summed up in an epigram :— 
Best rule of living is not far to seek ; 
With cheerful mind, what’s right both do and speak.? 

Agricola did much to assert for the classics the chief place 
as an instrument of education; but it was his friend, 


1 Petrus AEgidius in the preface to Agricola’s Opuscula (Basel, 1518) 
writes of him; ‘Nosti ut noster hic Rodolphus, uti antisignanus quispiam, 
cum ipsa etiam et Gracia et Latio de doctrine fastigio contenderit, 
multosque milite literariz scientissimos non ideo zequaverit sed et longe 
vicerit ’. 

®¢ Optima sit vite que formula quaritis: hzc est: 

‘ Mens hilaris faciens quod licet, idque loquens.’ 
Agricola’s complete works were edited by Alardus, Coloniz, 1539. For 
Agricola’s life see Tresling, Vita et Merita Rudolphi Agricole (Groningen, 

1830), and Geiger in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, i., 151-6, 
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Alexander Hegius (1433-1498), who carried out the practical 
work of educational reform in the School of arezander 
Deventer, which under his influence became the esis 
great centre of education in North Germany, and numbered 
at one time over 2000 scholars. Hegius abolished the old 
school books, and substituted for grammatical formularies 
an intelligent study of great authors. He was a born 
teacher, whose one interest was his scholars. Himself an 
example of steadfast piety, he strove not only to inform the 
mind, but to train the character of his pupils. He was tire- 
less in the pursuit of knowledge, and continued his studies 
till late at night, holding his candle in his hand that, if he 
slumbered, its fall might awake him, At the same time he 
would warn his scholars that ‘all learning is harmful which 
is gained at the expense of piety’. The traditions of the 
Brethren of the Common Life were safe in the hands of 
such a man, and through him influenced the scholars of the 
younger and more daring generation which was springing 
up. In him the School of Deventer reached its highest 
point; there was no one to take his place, and after his 
death its glory passed away. 

The School of Deventer, however, sent out off-shoots on 
many sides. Chief amongst them was the school 
founded by the town of Schlettstadt in Elsass in Wiraphel- 
1450, which produced a scholar, Jacob Wimpheling Pi 
(1450-1528), who was a characteristic representative of the 
qualities of purely German learning. After leaving Schlett- 
stadt, Wimpheling studied at the universities of Freiburg, 
Erfurt, and Heidelberg, where he led the loose life of a student 


1 Hegius’ Opuscula, Deventriz, 1503, contains a few dialogues on 
philosophical and rhetorical subjects, which do not show any remarkable 
advance in educational method, though they bear traces of wide reading. 
His poems, though not very finished compositions, give greater indications 
of his genuine character, as the following lines may show :— 

‘Phylli vale; valeat Leuce;, valeat Galathea: 
Christus amor meus est, illi sunt cognita corda: 
Christus amor meus est, illi mea carmina cure: 
Ille preces audit nostras, ut cernis, et ipsum 
Ludere que vellem calamo permisit agrestri’. 
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of the time, till the inscription on a church, ‘ Do not sin, for 
God sees you,’ recalled him to the pious teaching of his 
youth. Fora time he was a canon of Spier, and afterwards 
a professor at Heidelberg. Then he thought of entering a 
monastery, but at last settled down at Strassburg with the 
intention of reforming education and establishing a university. 
In the last plan he did not succeed, and had to content 
himself with becoming the centre of a literary circle. But 
his work as an educational reformer was important, and he 
was hailed as the ‘ Preceptor of Germany’. What Hegius 
had done in practice Wimpheling reduced to theory. He 
insisted that education should be primarily moral, and should 
affect the character alike of teacher and taught; and at the 
same time he suggested new methods and better text-books, 
which should appeal to the intelligence rather than burden 
the memory of the young.!. But Wimpheling, though in 
favour of reform, belonged to the old school of Gerson and 
Clémanges, and had no sympathy with the revolutionary 
reformers who troubled his declining years. His temper of 
mind was polemical ; he wrote on many subjects and resented 
criticism, so that he was engaged in a series of literary 
conflicts. A poem in honour of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin drew upon him the wrath of the Dominicans. 
In a patriotic pamphlet on Germany, directed against a party 
of the Alsacians who had leanings towards France, he 
asserted that no Emperor since Julius Cesar had ever been 
a Gaul; that the Empire belonged to the Germans, and that 
Elsass was German and not French, A Franciscan, Thomas 
Murner, mocked at Wimpheling’s history, and asserted that 
Charles the Great was a Gaul. The contest raged furiously ; 
but neither disputant was clear about the various meanings 
of the adjective ‘ Gallus,’ and Wimpheling’s patriotism was 
greater than his knowledge of history. Scarcely was he free 
from this controversy before a treatise ‘ De Integritate’ drew 


1 Wimpheling’s chief educational works are Istdoneus Germanicus (a 
barbarous title compounded of efcodos and yéos, meaning an Introduction 
for the Young), 1496, and Adolescentia, 1498. 
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upon him the wrath of the monks. His object was to advo- 
cate moral uprightness, and in the course of his argument he 
attacked monastic corruptions and monastic pretensions. 
In so doing he asserted that S. Augustin belonged to no 
monastic order; that S. Gregory the Great, Bede, and Alcuin, 
had never worn a cowl. So great was the uproar raised by 
the Augustinians that Wimpheling was summoned to Rome, 
but was excused on the ground of age and infirmities. 
These, however, did not prevent him from plunging into 
another controversy with Jacob Locher, an ardent humanist 
professor at Ingolstadt, who upheld the claims of poetry to 
be considered as an equal power with theology itself. 
Locher’s zsthetic view of life had no place in Wimpheling’s 
schemes for moral reform, and he defended theology with 
needless warmth and much personal bitterness. Many 
others took part in the controversy, which showed the opposi- 
tion between two schools of scholars and was ominous of a 
wider breach in the future. In fact Wimpheling lived long 
enough to see the waves of the revolution surge around him, 
and sweep away the narrow basis on which he had striven 
to work out a reform of clerical abuses and heighten the 
moral and intellectual standard of the people. The arms 
which he had torged with stubborn courage were used for 
purposes which he condemned. When Maximilian was 
engaged in his struggle against Julius II. he employed 
Wimpheling to restate the grievances of the German Church. 
Before Wimpheling had finished his draft Maximilian had 
changed his policy, and Wimpheling’s labours were not 
much regarded till they were used as the basis of the ‘ Hundred 
grievances of the German nation,’ which were laid before 
the papal legate in 1522.) 

Chief amongst Wimpheling’s friends was Sebastian Brant 
(1457-1521), a native of Strassburg, who studied and cetestian 
taught at Basel, till in 1500 he returned as town clerk Brent. 
to his native city. Brant was associated with Wimpheling 


1 See Wiskowatoff, facob Wimpheling ; Schmidt, Histoire Littéraire de 
Alsace, i. 
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in his controversies in favour of the Immaculate Conception, 
and against Locher’s estimate of the classical poets. He 
shared Wimpheling’s stern morality, and sympathised with 
his aspirations after reform. But he was more of a humanist 
than Wimpheling, and found a solace from his legal labours 
in the cultivation of the muse. His Latin poems are of no 
high merit, save for the patriotic vein which runs through 
them. He celebrated, with justifiable pride, the German in- 
vention of printing, and took it as an omen of the coming 
time when the muses would desert Italy and make their 
abode on the banks of the Rhine.! But Brant’s fame does 
not rest upon his Latin verses. Humanist as he was, his 
zeal as a patriotic reformer led him to write for the people a 
satire which every one could understand. The plan of the 
‘ Narrenschiff’ was to apply the teaching of Ecclesiastes, and 
exhibit sin as folly. The main conception of sending out a 
fleet manned by fools to sail upon the troubled waters of life, 
was in itself a happy one. But Brant had neither the im- 
agination nor the humour to carry it out. His fleet dwindles 
away to a single ship, and he is so busy with the description 
of his crew that the voyage itselt is forgotten. Class after 
class of fools is brought before us, with appropriate examples ; 
but as the long catalogue rolls on, with an equal meed of 
reprobation, the sense of humour rapidly disappears, and we 
find ourselves listening to moral commonplaces set in a rapid, 
jingling rhyme. Still, the book met with an immediate 
success. It was published in 1494, beautifully printed by 


1 Varia Sebastiani Brant Carmina, Basel, 1498. The poem De pres- 
tantia artis impressorie a Germanis nuper inventa is addressed to his 
printer Bergmann de Olpe :— 


‘Que doctos latuit Grecos Italosque peritos 
Ars nova Germano venit ab ingenio. 
Dic age si quid habes Latialis Calor agelli 
Quod tali invento par sit et equivalens? 
Gallia tuque adeo, recta cervice superbam 
Que prefers frontem, par tamen exhibe opus : 
Dicite si posthac videatur barbara vena 
Germanis, quorum hic prodiit arte labor ? 
Crede mihi, cernes (rumperis Romule quamvis) 
Pierides Rheni mox colere arva sui.’ 
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Brant's friend, Johann Bergmann of Olpe, and adorned 
with woodcuts which carried its meaning directly to the eye 
of the most careless reader. It was translated into Latin in 
1497 by Locher, and so passed current throughout in Europe. 
In 1509 it was translated into English by Alexander Barclay, 
and it further appeared in French and Flemish. This re- 
markable success was due to the fact that it expressed the 
prevalent feeling of dissatisfaction. The fifteenth century, 
despite its advance in knowledge, was barren of ideas and 
took refuge in the pessimism of satire. Moreover, Brant’s 
satire was founded upon homely common-sense. It was 
written by a-burgher, and appealed to his fellow-burghers, 
who had a keen sense of abuses both in Church and State, 
who wished for more directness and simplicity in religion, 
and better government, but had no suggestions to make for 
the attainment of these ends. Whereas in Italy Ariosto and 
Pulci had refined the wit of the market-place, and turned it 
into laughter at the out-worn ideals of feudalism, Brant 
directed the more serious temper of the northern peoples to 
a savage recognition of their own helplessness, leading to an 
inarticulate belief in the power of piety and patriotism.} 
Another member of Wimpheling's circle was Johann Geiler 
of Kaisersberg, a famous preacher at Strassburg, pecdyers 
who lashed unsparingly the vices of his age, and Kaisers. 
did not abstain from open criticism of the conduct Trithe- 
of the city magistrates. But this German Savo- 
narola neither inspired as much enthusiasm, nor roused as 
much opposition as the Florentine prophet. He was heard 
with respect, and was treated with consideration ; but his de- 
nunciations were not supported by any definite plan for the 
future. Still he did much to make preaching simple and 
popular; and by making Brant’s ‘ Narrenschiff ’ the text for 
one of his courses of sermons popularised the ideas of reform 
which Brant and Wimpheling expressed. More important 


1 See Introduction to Strobel’s edition of the Narrenschiff (1839); 
Zarncke’s Introduction to the edition of 1853 ; Schmidt, Histoire Littératre 
de l’ Alsace, i., 189-334- 
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than Geiler was Johann of Trittenheim, best known by his 
Latinised name of Trithemius (1462-1516), for many years 
abbot of the Benedictine monastery of Sponheim near Kreuz- 
nach. Trithemius was a man devoted to study, and possess- 
ing a wider range of knowledge than any of his con- 
temporaries. He rarely stirred beyond the limits of his own 
monastery, and refused an invitation to join the learned 
society of Nirnberg, saying: ‘I am born for literature ; and 
its assiduous study abhors the tumult of a court; it loves 
solitude and detests the publicity of city life. I live here 
poor and needy, but I have no love for riches, for I cannot 
find the time both to study and grow rich.’! Trithemius, 
in his intellectual voracity, had penetrated the mysteries of 
necromancy and boasted of a triumph over Doctor Faust. 
There was about him something of the intoxication of omni- 
science, but this did not prevent him from labouring at 
useful subjects. He gathered a large library, and wrote on 
many things. His ‘Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers’ is the 
chief source of information about the authors of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and is a monument of patient industry. 
He is a curious and interesting example of the influence 
exercised by the New Learning on one who was trained and 
worked in the old method.? 

Enough has been said to show the tendencies of the 
strictly German school of humanists, men who sprung from 
previous movements of native growth, who held to the old 
notions of reform, and sought to realise them by working 
for the spread of education as a means of establishing a higher 
standard of duty. Though affected by the new ideas which 
came from classical literature, they kept them subordinate to 
the old theology. They were not as a rule educated in Italy 
and owed little to the Italian temper, which indeed they 
viewed with growing suspicion. 

* Letter to Pirkheimer in Trithemii Opera, ii., 547. Trithemius seems 
to have anticipated the saying of Agassiz :.‘I have no time to grow rich’. 

3 At the end of the Catalogus [llustrium Virorum in Opera Historica, 


i., Trithemius gives a modest account of himself and his writings. See 
also Silbernager, Johannes Trithemius, 
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Differing from these men alike in origin and in aims was 
the literary circle that grew up in the great towns 
of Augsburg and Nirnberg, the centres of German flip at, 7 
industry and commerce. There the impulse came “"*°™E 
immediately from Italy, and was directed by the patriotism 
of municipal life chiefly towards archeology and history. 
In Augsburg a wealthy merchant, Sigismund Gossembrot, 
who was burgomaster in 1458, upheld the New Learning and 
defended Latin poetry against the objections of theologians.! 
His place was taken by Conrad Peutinger (1465-1547), who 
returned from Italy to carry on business in Augs- conrad 
burg and serve in the government of his native Pevticger. 
town. There he attracted the attention of the Emperor 
Maximilian, by whom he was employed on embassies to 
England, Italy, Hungary, and the Netherlands, But Peutin- 
ger was most successful as a collector of antiquities; and his 
name is now best known from the chief treasure of his 
collection, a map of the Roman Empire, the ‘Tabula Peutin- 
geriana’. He gathered together documents, coins, inscrip- 
tions, all the remains of classical and medieval antiquities, 
which he arranged into a museum. He superintended 
the publication of several old German chronicles, and 
was in fact the founder of the critical study of German 
history.? 

The literary activity of Nirnberg was inspired by the 
same secular spirit and took a similar direction to- i itemra 
wards historical studies. Hartmann Schedel (1440- life at 

Se5 &e 
1514), the nephew of a Nurnberg physician who 
had learned his art in Italy, wearied of the study of canon 
law at Leipzig, and preferred to follow his uncle’s steps. 
He brought back from Padua not only a store of medical 


1See Wattenbach, Sigismund Gossembrot als Vorkampfer dey Human- 
isten, in Vierteljahrschrift fur Geschichte des Oberrheins, vol. xxv. 

2See Hesberger, Conrad Peutinger in seiner Verhdltniss su Kaiser 
Maximilian I., 1851; Lier, Der Augsburgische Humanistenkreis, 1880. 
Peutinger’s table talk, Sermones Conviviales, published in Goldast’s 
Politica Imperialia, 824-836, shows the variety of his interests and the 
soundness of his learning. 

VOL. VI. 2 
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knowledge, but a taste for classical literature and antiquities. 
Schedel condensed his knowledge into a universal history, 
which appeared in 1493, in Latin and German, adorned 
with woodcuts, a monument of the beauty of early printing. 
About the same time the magistrates of Nirnberg com- 
missioned Sigmund Meisterlin, a Benedictine monk, to 
write a city chronicle,? which shows a good deal of research, 
and is remarkable for the way in which the writer sought to 
combine the New Learning with theology, by exhibiting the 
hand of Providence in the disposition of human affairs. 

But the great figure among the scholars of Nirnberg was 
wine Wilibald Pirkheimer (1470-1528), sprung from an 
Pirk- old burgher family, with hereditary traditions of 
heimer. culture. His father was employed in politics at 
the courts of Bavaria and Austria, and took Wilibald, while 
yet a boy, as his companion on his journeys. He was, 
further, a patron of the New Learning, and cared for the 
education of all his children. Two of Wilibald’s sisters, 
Charitas and Clara, were nuns in the Convent of S. Clara at 
Nurnberg, and Charitas was famous alike for her piety and 
herlearning.’ Wilibald himself was sent to learn the manners 
of courtly life in the house of the Bishop of Ejichstddt, 
whence at the age of twenty he went to Padua. There he 
showed great devotion to literary pursuits, especially the 
study of Greek, which his father thought needless, and 
transferred him from the humanists of Padua to the jurists 
of Pavia. After seven years spent in Italy he returned 
home, a true German at heart, and desirous only to serve 
his country. He was soon chosen a member of the Council — 
of Nirnberg, went on many embassies, and led the troops 
of Nirnberg in Maximilian’s inglorious war against the 
Swiss Confederacy. His father’s death made him a wealthy 
man, and Maximilian used him as a trusty counsellor. 


1 See Wattenbach, Hartmann Schedel als Humanist, in Forschungen 
sur deutschen Geschichte, xi., 351, etc. 

2 It is published in Chroniken der deutschen Stddte, iii. 

3 See Binder, Charitas Pirkheimer. 
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Pirkheimer lived in scholarly luxury, adorned his house 
at Nirnberg with the beauty of the rising art of Germany, 
gathered a large library, and became the host, the friend, and 
the adviser of almost all the scholars of Germany. His 
chief influence lay in his dignified personality, his cultivated 
taste, his easy talk which combined learning and practical 
wisdom, and his recognised position as a patron of literature. 
Surrounded by admiring friends, he superintended trans- 
lations of some of the Greek fathers, of Xenophon, Lucian, 
and other favourite authors. He wrote a history of Maxi- 
milian’s war against the Swiss, a satirical dialogue against 
Eck, and when the enemy of advancing years and good 
living attacked him, he wrote in praise of the gout, throwing 
his philosophic resignation into the form of a pleading made 
by the gout before its judges, in which it claims acquittal 
on the ground of services rendered in withdrawing the mind 
from the toils of the body.1 But Pirkheimer’s declining 
years were disturbed by worse evils than the gout. He saw 
with growing disappointment the discord of his time, and 
could not be a partisan of either side. Asa man of practical 
sense and political experience, he opposed the stubborn con- 
servatism of the old-fashioned theologians which gave force 
to Luther’s revolt ; but when the revolt put forward its own 
basis, he found its revolutionary violence opposed to the cause 
of enlightenment, and sadly ranged himself with the defenders 
of the Church. The joy of his life was gone when he saw 
the national energy diverted from the quiet paths of in- 
tellectual progress; and he spoke with equal bitterness of 
both extremes which had brought about this result. 

In close connexion with this historical school of Augsburg 
and Nirnberg, stood the Emperor Maximilian, the friend of 
Peutinger and Pirkheimer, the hero of German humanists. 
Despite his repeated failures in politics, Maximilian never 

1Opera Bilibaldi Pirkheimer, edited by Goldast, 1610, to which is 
prefixed the life of Pirkheimer by Conrad Rittershaus. Special attention 
is given to Pirkheimer in Hagen's Deutschlands literarische und religdse 


Verhdltnisse, i., and there is a good criticism of him in Geiger’s Renais- 
sance, 376, etc. 
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lost his hold on the affections of his people. Indeed his 
chivalrous spirit, his aimless energy, his great 
TheEm-. : ° : 
eror ideas, his restlessness, his consciousness of a great 
ae mission which was never realised, corresponded 
humanist. +5 the vague aspirations which stirred the Germans 
of his time. Personally genial, of quick sympathies, 
and interested in everything, he welcomed the society 
of learned men and was amply repaid by their praises. 
They were attracted by his dreams for the restoration 
of the Empire, and admired his good intentions for the 
reform of the German Kingdom. It is true that he lost 
much of the Burgundian possessions of his wife, that he 
had to retire ingloriously from his expedition against the 
Swiss, that his imperial intervention in Italy was fruit- 
less, and that he was worsted by France. But when one 
undertaking failed he was ready with another, and men 
admired the fulness of life and physical vigour which never 
deserted him. It is also true that his internal reforms— 
the establishment of public peace, the division of Germany 
into circles for the exercise of imperial jurisdiction, the 
restoration of the administration by the creation of the 
Imperial Council of Regency—expressed ideal aspirations 
rather than a workable system. Still they drew Germany 
together and gave men hopes of a coming time of order; 
and’ they were none the less impressive because their 
realisation was far off. Maximilian never lost confidence 
in himself, and his people never lost confidence in him. 
It seemed quite natural that such a man should wish to 
leave to posterity a worthy memorial, and Maximilian 
equalled any Italian prince in his care for his future 
fame. Humanists flocked around him; they saw the 
Augustan age revive, and exclaimed with Virgil, ‘Jam 
regnat Apollo’. The Emperor crowned poets with laurel 
crowns; but he did not leave to them the task of commemo- 
rating his deeds. This he resolved to undertake himself, 
and he began with a romantic poem, setting forth in allegory 
the motives that inspired his life. The epic of the adven- 
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turous knight ‘ Teuerdank’? tells of his marriage with Mary 
of Burgundy (Erenreich) and of the dangers which beset 
him on his way, through the opposition of three wicked 
foes, Firwittig, Unfalo, and Neidelhard, who represent self- 
confidence, desire of adventure, and envious intrigue. After 
overcoming the difficulties which beset his quest, and 
securing his bride, Teuerdank undertakes an expedition 
against the Turks. . 

There is not much trace of the influence of humanistic 
culture in this strained allegory which weaves together the 
Emperor’s outer and inner life; nor is there much poetry in 
its commonplace situations. Maximilian wrote it in the 
intervals of business, and committed it to his secretary, 
Melchior Pfinzing, provost of Nirnberg, for revision, It 
was published in 1517, splendidly printed and adorned with 
woodcuts, and was received with patriotic acclamations,? 
But this was only an instalment of what the Emperor 
intended to write. He dictated to his secretaries a con- 
tinuation of ‘ Teuerdank,’ which dealt more immediately 
with his actual achievements. This book, which bore the 
name of ‘ Weisskunig’ (the White King), began with the 
marriage of Frederick III., gave an account of Maxi- 
milian’s youth and education, and then drifted off into 
an ideal account of his life. As the ideal end was never 
reached; the book was never finished. Jt was handed 
over to another of the imperial secretaries, Marx Treits- 
sauerwein, who employed Hans Burgkmaier to adorn it 
with woodcuts. But the book and its illustrations re- 
mained unpublished till 1775, and Maximilian’s estimate 
of himself did not immediately affect the judgment of 
posterity.? ; 

1The name is explained to mean: ‘ Das Er von Jugent auf all sein 
gedaunckhen nach Tewerlichen sachen gericht,’ #.¢., he turned his 
thoughts to glorious deeds. 

2 It was edited by Halthaus in 1836, with critical introduction, and by 
Goedeke, 1878. 


3 For an account of Maximilian’s influence on historical study in 
Germany see Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschictsquellen, i., 3-6, 
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Moreover, Maximilian pressed into his service the art of 
German Germany, which was then in its full bloom. Augs- 
ba burg was the home of the Holbein family, and 
though Hans Holbein the younger moved to Basel in 1 516, 
yet Augsburg possesses his earliest works. There too Hans 
Burgkmaier painted, and one of the finest and first of his 
works was a series of wood-engravings to display the 
‘Triumph of the Emperor Maximilian’. On sheet after 
sheet the long procession of soldiers, court officials, and 
admiring people rolls on, while the: Emperor, seated on his 
horse, is treated as the personification of political wisdom.’ 
Still more famous than Augsburg was Nirnberg, where 
Albrecht Direr, leaving the studio of Michael Wohlgemuth, 
carried German art to its highest point of imaginative 
expression. Direr was the close friend of Pirkheimer, and 
was animated by the same patriotic feelings, the same 
literary inspirations, and the same ideas of reform.2 He 
too was called upon to minister to Maximilian’s desire for 
fame. Continually rambling through his. dominions, the 
Emperor had no fixed capital where he could erect an 
architectural memorial to himself; so he preferred to employ 
the art of wood-engraving to express his conceptions of what 
was due to his greatness. The engraving at least could go 
from place to place, and appeal to the eyes of his subjects 
wherever he went. So Albrecht Direr devised and engraved 
a ‘Gate of Honour,’ adapting the triumphal arch of the 
Roman Emperors to the conditions of their medizval 
successor, and telling the story of Maximilian’s ancestry by 
figures ranged along its piers.® 

While the arts of painting and engraving thus rapidly 
developed at Nirnberg, the other arts kept pace with their 
progress. The metal work of Peter Vischer still adorns 

1 This splendid work, Kaiser Maximilians Triumph, was reproduced in 
folio, Vienna, 1796. 

2 See Thausing, Diivers Briefe, many of which are addressed to Pirk- 


heimer: also Thausing, Life of Albert Diirer (Eng. translation by 
Heaton), and W. B. Scott, Albert Diirer, his Life and Works. 


* This also was reproduced at Vienna, Die Ehrenpforte, 1799. 
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the tomb of S. Sebald, at which the master and his five 
sons laboured for eleven years (1508-1519). Vischer’s friend, 
Adam Krafft, the sculptor, worked in Nurnberg from 1490 
to 1507, and left his mark upon the town by his seven 
reliefs of the Passion in the churchyard of S. John, and by 
his magnificent tabernacle in S. Lawrence Church.!_ It was 
the sight of works like these that inspired Maximilian to 
devise the memorial which still perpetuates his fame, by 
founding the church at Innsbruck, which is his mortuary 
chapel. Happier in his design than Julius II., Maximilian 
found a resting-place for his tomb where it need fear no 
rivals. Round the walls are ranged twenty-eight bronze 
statues of the Emperor’s ancestors; in the middle of the 
church is set the kneeling figure of the Emperor, upon a 
marble sarcophagus adorned with reliefs in white marble, 
which commemorate the episodes of his adventurous life. 
It is true that this work was due to the munificence of 
Maximilian’s successor, but during his lifetime Maximilian 
began to collect bronze for the statues, and the general 
design is his own. 

This may suffice to show the fulness of life which prevailed 
in the great German towns, a life that was eminently 
national and patriotic, that strove after objects which it could 
not clearly define, but was full of hope in the vague possi- 
bilities of the future. Men were conscious of a widening of 
their intellectual horizon; the wisest strove to help on this 
process, and believed in a gradual growth in strength 
earnestness and insight. In almost every town in Germany 
schools were established ; the general average of intelligence 
was raised; books were widely circulated; current questions 
were discussed, gravely among the learned, with coarse 
humour amongst the crowd. Men’s minds were restless: 
they wanted a cause, a Cry, and a leader. 

Such were the general tendencies of the intellectual 
awakening of Germany: to trace its influence on the old 


1 See a good account of German art at this period in Janssen, Geschichte 
des face Volkes, i., 137-207. 
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ideas we must turn to the universities. At the beginning 

of the fifteenth century Germany could boast of 
The Ger seven universities, all founded within sixty years, 
versities. Prag, Vienna, Heidelberg, Kéln, Erfurt, Leipzig, and 
Rostock.! In the middle of the fifteenth century the impulse 
given by the New Learning, the spread of education, the 
invention of printing, and the increasing demand for capable 
men in every profession led to many new foundations. In 
1456 a wealthy burgher endowed at Greifswald a university 
in which jurists had the largest part. In 1460 Archduke 
Albert founded a university at Freiburg; and the citizens of 
Basel, who had been stirred by the presence of the Council 
within their walls, established a rival close by. In 1472 the 
Duke of Bavaria set up a university at Ingolstadt, and the 
Bull for its foundation contained a hitherto unknown stipula- 
tion that every graduate should take an oath of fidelity to the 
Holy See,—an oath which was well observed, for Ingolstadt 
remained a stronghold of papal orthodoxy. A few years 
afterwards the two Archbishops of Trier and Mainz followed 
the example which had been set by their brother of Kéln, and 
the Rhineland was well supplied with seats of learning. 
These foundations were, for the most part, gatherings to- 
gether of existing schools; but, in 1470, the Count of 
Wirtemberg set up an entirely new foundation at Taibingen, 
and was followed by the Elector of Saxony, who, in 1503, 
chose Wittenberg as the learned capital of his dominions. 
The last university which owed its origin to the spread of the 
New Learning was Frankfort in 1506.? , 

These universities were frequented by students in numbers 
varying from 200 to goo, youths of all ages from twelve 
upwards, spending from eight to eighteen years in their 
studies for the degree of doctor. They lived for the most 
part a roystering life, and were the terror of the sober citizens. 


1 The foundation dates are: Prag 1348, Vienna 1365, Heidelberg 1385, 
K6éln 1388, Erfurt 1392, Leipzig 1409, Rostock 1409. 
_ *See Paulsen, Die Griindung der deutschen Universitdten im Mittelalter, 
in Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, xlv., 251, 383, etc, 
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The majority of them were poor, and lived in hostels (called 
‘ Bursen’) with their teachers. Many of them came to learn 
what they could in a few years, without any intention of pro- 
ceeding to a degree, and demanded that they should be taught 
the new studies and the new methods, disregarding the claim 
of the university to be the guardian of the traditions of learn- 
ing and the director of a necessary course of study. There 
was a constant struggle between the partisans of the 4 saemic 
New Learning and the old academic party; and Parties. 

where humanist teachers prevailed, the university tended to 
drift from the old lines. The humanist wished to substitute 
for the old text-books of the schools the study of the classical 
poets—whereas the old method had been dialectical, the new 
method was rhetorical. Above all, under the old system 
the studies in the faculty of arts had been regarded as pre- 
paratory to the study of theology, which was enthroned as 
the master science. This pre-eminence of theology. was 
directly attacked by the New Learning, and men like Wim- 
pheling strove to defend its position by drawing a distinction 
between the spirit and the contents of classical antiquity. 
In his controversy with Locher he selected certain authors 
who might be read with profit by the orthodox theologian, 
while he excluded those whose paganism was too pronounced. 
The contest, which he waged on general grounds, was 
reproduced in the universities, where it was aggravated 
by reference to particular interests. The theological pro- 
fessors saw their supremacy endangered. Not only was the 
study of arts becoming an object in itself, but the faculty of law 
deserted canon law for civil law; there was a tendency for 
each faculty to become independent, and the constitution of 
the new universities was not so firmly settled as to oppose an 
impenetrable barrier to the demand for change. The univer- 
sities contained three parties: the old-fashioned theologians, 
who viewed the new studies with alarm, and resisted any 
amendment on the old methods; the literary humanists, who 
pressed for the study of classical literature and philosophy 
as the basis of a purely literary culture ; and, finally, a body 
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of scholars who held by the old conception of science, but 
were dissatisfied with the old methods, and welcomed the 
new studies as enlarging the scope of previous knowledge, 
and affording means for more intelligent advance. It was 
the existence of these last that modified the excesses of both 
the other parties, and gave to German humanism a serious 
turn which is wanting in the majority of Italian scholars. 
Their views are expressed in a letter of Abbot Trithemius, 
who wrote to his brother: ‘ This is indeed the golden age in 
which literary studies have found new life. But do not be 
led to absorb more of secular literature than is necessary to 
obtain a knowledge of Holy Scripture, lest the saying of 
a wise man about the lover of vanity (of whom there are 
many at present) be applied to you. ‘They do not know 
things necessary, because they have learned things super- 
fluous.” True science is that which leads to the knowledge 
of God, which corrects the character, subdues lusts, purges 
the emotions, illuminates the intellect in things which pertain 
to the health of the soul, and influences the heart to love of 
the Creator. This wholesome science fills the mind with the 
love of God, does not puff up, does not make men proud, but 
makes them grieve for their shortcomings.’ 

Yet though these were the opinions of-Trithemius, we find 
Conrad. amongst the guests, whom he entertained at Spon- 
Celtes. heim, a man who did more than any one else to 
spread through the universities of Germany a taste for the 
purely literary side of classical studies, the wandering 
scholar Conrad Celtes. Celtes (1459-1508) was the son of a 
peasant born in the village of Wipfeld on the Main. His 
name was Pickel, which he turned into the Latin form of 
Celtes, and sometimes into the Greek Protucius. He was 
taught Latin in his youth by a relative who was a monk, 
and at the age of eighteen went to the University of Kéln, 
where he lived on alms, Then he went to Heidelberg, Erfurt, 
Rostock, and Leipzig, maintaining himself by lecturing on 


1 Opera Histori¢a, ii., 505, written in 1506, 
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the Platonic philosophy, the rhetoric of Cicero, and the 
versification of Horace. He saved enough money to spend 
six months in Italy, where he rejoiced in the congenial 
society of Pomponius Laetus. On his return he was crowned 
poet of the Emperor Frederick at Nurnberg, and later he 
prevailed on Maximilian to confer a like dignity on others, 
whom he strove to gather into a College of Poets, which 
should become a corporation strong enough to oppose the 
professors. His wanderings were many, till in 1492 he 
settled down at Ingolstadt as professor of poetry and 
rhetoric. But he wearied of Ingolstadt after five years and 
transferred himself to Vienna, where Maximilian’s favour en- 
abled him to obtain a secure position. There he finally 
realised his plan of rivalling the Roman Academy, by 
founding ‘The Danube Literary Society’! for the spread 
of humanism within the universities. Celtes was indeed an 
apostle of the New Learning; he preached it everywhere and 
strove by all means to give it a visible form and make it 
a popular influence. Everywhere he urged the claims 
ot Latin poetry, and taught the rules of Latin versification. 
He rejoiced in the title of ‘ Poet,’ and showed considerable 
skill in imitating the Latin Classics. He wrote odes like 
those of Horace, a Book of Loves like Ovid, and epigrams 
like Ausonius, in which he told the story of his transitory 
amours with more than Horatian or Ovidian frankness. He 
moralised, with pagan freedom from prejudice, on life, its 
problems and its destiny: ‘ You wonder,’ he exclaims, ‘ that 
you seldom see my foot press the pavement of the temples 
of the gods. God is within us: there is no reason why I 
should strive to behold the Deities in painted shrines.’ He 
asks Phcebus to tell him if his soul after death shall reach the 
circle of the blessed, or go to the waters of Lethe, or like a 


1 ¢ Literaria Sodalitas Danubiana,’ which did not survive the death 
of Celtes 
2 ¢ Miraris videas raris me templa Deorum 
Passibus obterere. 
Est Deus in nobis: non est quod Numina pictis 
Edibus intuear,’ 
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‘spark or vapour be lost in thin air.) It may be that passages 
such as these are not intended to have any serious meaning, 
but are due to the imitation of approved models. Still the 
tendency of Celtes’ poetry was undoubtedly frivolous and 
immoral, and justified the suspicions of the orthodox. There 
was, however, a more serious side to Celtes’ work: he wrote 

several patriotic poems, and brought to light the poem of 
Gunther on the Emperor Frederick I., and also the curious 
dramas of the ninth century written by Roswitha, a nun of 
Gundersheim.2) When he finally settled at Vienna his 
teaching raised no remonstrance from the theologians, who 
seem to have pursued their own course and contented them- 
selves with maintaining their own privileges. 

The new University of Tubingen had been founded 
mainly out of ecclesiastical endowments, and the pre- 
eminence of theology seemed secure. Yet here too the 
faculty of arts showed vigorous life, first under the influence 
of a humanist of the old school, Conrad Summenhart (1450- 
1502), a man of sound learning and philosophic mind, a 
reformer after the manner of Geiler of Kaisersberg ; * but he 
was rapidly superseded by the pronounced classicist Heinrich 
Heinrich Bebel. Bebel (1472-1516) was the son of a poor 
Bebel. = peasant, and never forgot his origin. After studying 
at Krakau and Basel he settled in Tibingen in 1497, and 
carried all before him. He was a genuine enthusiast, and 
an excellent teacher through his quick sympathy with his 
audience and his homely common-sense. Ina series of works 
he established the necessity of learning the Latin tongue, laid 
down the rules of Latin versification, and considered the 
limits of classical Latinity. But Bebel was not merely a 


1 Vel quasi extincta fugiat favilla, 
Et velut terrz finibus levatus 
Stat vapor densus, tenuique tandem 
Perditur aura.’ 

2 For Celtes’ Life and Works see Aschbach, Geschichte der Wiener Uni- 
versitdt, ii., 18g, etc. There are samples of Celtes’ poems in Delitie 
Poetarum Germanorum, ii., 245, etc. 

>See Linsenmann, Conrad Summenhart, 1877. 
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teacher; he was also a patriot, and, like Wimpheling, allowed 
his patriotism to overcome his sense of historical truth. He 
proved to his own satisfaction that the Germans were 
indigenous in the lands they now inhabit. He praised the 
greatness of the Germans of old time, and wrote a refutation 
of an unwary Venetian who had asserted that the title 
‘Imperator’ did not in classical times denote the highest 
dignity in the state, and that the Roman rulers underwent 
no imperial coronation.!. He turned his muse to sing the 
glories of Germany, ‘the sole mistress of the earth and ruler 
of the world,’ and celebrated such victories of Maximilian 
as an ardent patriot could discover.? But the work of Bebel 
which had the longest life was his ‘ Facetiz,’ or jest book, 
modelled on that of Poggio; but whereas Poggio collected 
the current stories which beguiled the leisure hours of papal 
officials, Bebel went out among the people and gathered 
samples of the life of his times. Poggio and his friends 
embroidered old stories and played upon old motives for their 
own amusement; but Bebel has a purpose of exposing the 
ignorance of the priests, the arrogance of the nobles, the 
frauds of commercial life, the coarseness of the peasants, 
and the superstition of the people. He may have convinced 
himself that his object was moral; but his indecency is out- 
spoken, and he has a delight in blasphemy which we do not 
find in the pages of Italian writers. Pagan licence has 
stimulated inborn coarseness to produce the depressing 
picture of human life and conduct which Bebel’s pages put 
before us. They show us a man full of life and vigour, self- 
confident and aggressive, with a loud laugh and a cheerful 
view of life, a man of the people, whose sympathies were 
with the people, who was admirably fitted to carry his own 
boisterous love of classical culture to the large class of 
youths like-minded with himself.® 

1 These works are in Schardius, Collectio Seriptorum qui antiquam 
Germaniam illustrant, i., 221, etc. 

2 In Freher, Rerum Germanicarum Scriptores, ii., 511, etc. 


3 See Geiger in Allgemeine deutsche Biogvaphie, also Renaissance und 
Humanismus, 421-3. 
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On the other hand, the new University of Ingolstadt 

held fast to the study of theology under the guidance 
sity ofin- of Johann Eck, renowned as a youthful prodigy, 
golstadt. who had read his Bible through at the age of ten, 
and had never swerved from a persistent course of diligent 
study. At fifteen he could discourse for six hours together 
on philosophy, and at twenty-four became professor of 
theology. He visited the German universities, and even 
crossed the Alps to Bologna, for the purpose of holding 
theological disputations after the manner of the schools. 
His vast learning, his fluency, above all his remarkable 
power of memory, generally secured to him an easy victory 
over his opponents. Eck was eminently a man of whom a 
university would feel justly proud, and Ingolstadt rested 
quietly under his influence.! 

In like manner the University of Kéln showed itself im- 
abe pregnable to the humanists. It was strong in the 
sityof traditions of Albertus Magnus, and its schools 
ea could boast of an intimate connexion with the 
University of Paris in olden times. The theological faculty 
reigned supreme, and the study of the classics was kept 
within reasonable limits. The wandering teachers of 
humanism from time to time made settlements at Kéln, 
but they were routed by the theologians if they went too far, 
and had to retreat. Thus Rhagius Oesticampianus (as 
Johann Rack of Sommerfeld chose to transform his name) 
was driven from Kdéln, and found no rest save at Witten- 
berg. So too the more famous Hermann von dem Busch 
brought to Kéln the treasures of his wandering years spent 
in the chief intellectual centres of Italy and Germany. He 
ventured to attack the theologians for neglecting the intelli- 
gent study of the Scriptures, and blamed them for paying 
more attention to gathering wealth than gathering know- 
ledge. He was answered by Ortwin Gratius, a man of 
considerable learning, who put himself at the head ot the 


1 Wiedemann, Fohann Eck, 1855. 
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defenders of the old studies, and whose fame has suffered 
undeservedly through the mockery of his opponents. For 
a time Busch was silenced, but presently he withdrew and 
joined a band of ardent humanists who had vowed to 
support the cause of the New Learning at all hazards.) 
This brilliant circle had its home at Erfurt, and its leader 
in Conrad Mutianus Rufus—his name was Muth 
and he added ‘ Rufus’ because of the colour of his Mutianus 
hair. Mutian (1471-1526) is the most interesting ioe 
personality among the German humanists, and approaches 
most nearly to the Italian type. Brought up first in the 
school of Hegius at Deventer, he studied at Erfurt, and 
then went to Italy, where he learned the pantheism of the 
new teachers of Plato. On his return to Germany he was 
invited by the Landgraf of Hesse to his court, but soon 
wearied of a life in which there was no repose, and retired 
to a poor canonry at Gotha. There he set up over his door 
the motto ‘ Beata tranquillitas,’ and sought the inexpensive 
pleasures of a student’s life. He directed his thoughts, he 
says, to ‘God and the saints and the study of all antiquity’. 
He was of opinion that Christianity had existed from eternity, 
as Christ was the Word of God before His Incarnation, and 
consequently the Greeks and Romans, as possessors of a 
portion of God’s truth, could share in the joys of the re- 
deemed. Such ideas, he admitted, were esoteric: historical 
Christianity must be taught to the multitude, but thinkers 
might rise to higher spiritual conceptions. Christ was a 
soul and a spirit ; the truth about every man is not what is 
visible, but the spirit which is within him.”« The object of 
life is to have a clean heart and a right spirit, and forms and 
ceremonies must be judged us they promote this end. The 
true Eucharist was to fulfil the great commandments, love 
to God and love to your neighbour. Love was the one 
great law of life; out of this eternal law of love Popes and 


1 For the University of Kéln see Krafft, Briefe und Documente nebst 
Mittheilungen itber Kélnische Gelehrte und Studien, 1875. For Busch 
see Leissem, Hermann von dem Busch, 1866. 
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Emperors had framed edicts and constitutions, which were 
good enough in themselves, but were obscured by the 
perversity of false interpreters, 

Such was the basis of Mutian’s philosophy, which he 
freely confided to his friends, and applied in practice. Not 
till he had been Canon of Gotha for ten years could he bring 
himself to say Mass to please his brother canons, of whom 
he wrote, ‘I am more blameless than they, and yet think 
myself unworthy of the altar; but they for the sake of gain 
sacrifice to the god of their belly,! and with polluted spirit 
do not so much consecrate as defile the genius of Christ’. 
He was opposed to the fasts of the Church, from which his 
health suffered, to auricular confession, to everything in the 
system of the Church which created scruples, and disturbed 
that sovereign serenity which it was his object to achieve. 
He had a keen sense of the shortcomings of his order, and 
their willingness to trade on popular superstition, of which 
he spoke with savage sarcasm, ‘ By faith we mean, not the 
conformity of what we say with fact, but an opinion about 
divine things founded on credulity, and persuasion which 
seeks after profit. Such is its power that it is commonly 
believed that to us were given the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. Whoever therefore despises our keys shall feel 
our nails and clubs.2. We have taken from the breast of 
Serapis a magical stamp, to which Jesus of Galilee has given 
authority. With that figure we put our foes to flight, we 
cozen money, we consecrate God, we shake hell, and we 
work miracles; whether we be heavenly minded or earthly 
minded makes no matter, provided we sit happily at the 
banquet of Jupiter.’ But though Mutian was thus outspoken 
about the abuses of religion he deprecated frivolity, and the 
study of such classical writers as offended against decency. 
‘I will turn,’ he wrote, ‘my studies to piety, and will learn 
nothing from poets, philosophers, or historians, save what 


1*Deo Pani,’ a pun on Pan and Panis. 


**Quisquis claves nostros contemserit clavum et clavam sentiet.’ 
Krause, Der Briefwechsel des Mutianus Rufus, 79. 
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can promote a Christian life. He is impious who wishes to 
know more than the Church. We bear on our forehead the 
seal of the Cross, the standard of our King. Let us not be 
deserters, let nothing unseemly be found in our camp.’! 
In accordance with this opinion Mutian sided with Wim- 
pheling in his controversy with Locher. But it must be 
admitted that he was not consistent in upholding his own 
standard of right. He sometimes spoke with cynical in- 
difference about the delinquencies of his friends, and in his 
own language was not free from the coarseness of his age. 

Such a man as Mutian found little sympathy from his 
clerical brethren at Gotha; so he turned for companionship 
to youngmen. At first his chief friends were two Cistercians 
of a neighbouring monastery, Georg Spalatin and Heinrich 
Fastnacht, who, because he came from Urb, near Gelnhausen, 
called himself Urbanus. With them he formed a little club, 
of which the members combined to procure from Italy all the 
best books, which they read and discussed with eagerness. 
Soon there gathered round them all the young humanists of 
Erfurt, where Mutian’s name was still remembered. His 
attractive character, his wide sympathy, and his suggestive- 
ness rapidly proved most winning, and Mutian became the 
centre of a band of fearless thinkers. Chief amongst them 
were Eobanus Hessius, Ulrich von Hutten, and Johann Jager 
of Dornheim, who called himself Crotus Rubianus. These 
youths learned from Mutian an earnest desire for the spread 
of classical literature, a hatred for the pedantry and formalism 
of the scholastic methods, and a keen critical spirit which felt 
little reverence for the past. Mutian himself wrote nothing 
of importance, and preferred that his scholars should be his 
books: he pointed to a glorious future, but he did not hasten 
to make it his own. We have nothing to recall him save his 
letters, which are full of originality, and show us the secret 
of his influence.2. He had a student’s dislike to anything that 


' Krause, Der Briefwechsel des Mutianus Rufus, 175. 
2 See [bid., 1885. 
VOL. VI. 3 
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would disturb his peace, and preferred to criticise with a 
smile of genial contempt. But the youths who drank his in- 
spiration had not Mutian’s self-restraint. They longed for 
the fray, and when the occasion came knew how to use it 
dexterously.! 


1For Mutian and his circle see Kampfschulte, Die Universitat Erfurt 
in ihren Verhdltnisse su dem Humanismus und der Reformation, i., 74, etc. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE REUCHLIN STRUGGLE. 


THE trial of strength between the party of the New Learning 
in Germany and the theologians took place on a 4 cademic 
question which lay outside the immediate matters in "rife. 
dispute. But when antagonism exists, the party in posses- 
sion is ready to find principles at stake and assert its power, 
without stopping to select its field of operations with due re- 
gard to prudence. The theological and academic party was 
unfortunate in its choice, both of the person whom it attacked, 
and the cause which it defended. It made its onslaught upon 
the most serious student in Germany, who was not engaged 
in any of the conflicts of academic life, and who enjoyed a 
European reputation. It asserted the authority of ecclesi- 
astical supervision, not against the eccentricities of literary 
paganism, but against scientific criticism. 

Johann Reuchlin (1455-1522) was a man of great learning 
and high character. Amid the occupations of a long ection 
life as a jurist and a man of affairs, he pursued the asa 
study of philology with exemplary thoroughness. 
When barely twenty he compiled a Latin dictionary, ‘ Vocabu- 
larius Breviloquus,’ which showed a noticeable advance in 
clearness of arrangement. His knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew exceeded that of his contemporaries, and he was 
known as the ‘ Phoenix of Germany’. The younger scholars 
looked upon him with veneration as standing on a different 
level from themselves. They were only men of letters; he 
was a man of science. His scientific pursuit of philology 
suggested to them the conception of language as an instru- 
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ment of thought, a patient study of which might furnish new 
principles for interpreting the ideas of the past. He wasa 
pioneer in the study of Hebrew, by publishing a grammar 
and lexicon combined, ‘ Rudimenta Hebraica,’ a work not so 
remarkable for accurate knowledge as for the indications 
which it gives of the results of a critical method. Reuchlin 
treated the text of the Hebrew Scriptures as a philologist, 
not as a theologian.! He was concerned with the meaning 
of words, and the construction of sentences; with the literal 
meaning of a passage, not with the theological interpretation 
which had been hitherto put upon it. He went behind pa- 
tristic exposition and corrected S. Augustin. He pointed out 
mistakes in the version of S. Jerome, and wrote, ‘Our text 
reads so, but the meaning of the Hebrew is otherwise’; ‘we 
must more rightly translate’; ‘1 do not know how our ver- 
sion has dreamed such a rendering’. He spoke of other com- 
mentators as misled by the authority of holy doctors, and 
said that truth must be sought above all things. He de- 
plored the ‘ innumerable defects’ of the Vulgate, and prayed 
that God might give him time to correct them all.? 

This work of Reuchlin revealed for the first time the 
strength of the New Learning. Knowledge, pursued for its 
own sake, had brought the dim consciousness of a critical 
method, of an increasing command of the material of study. 
It had revealed laws of language, and taught a new sense of 
accuracy, with which came freedom from previous authority 
and a belief in the rightness of the conclusions of diligent 
investigation. Reuchlin was disturbing nothing, attacking 
nothing, proving nothing: he was merely engaged, to the best 
of his ability, in using all the knowledge which he possessed 
to get at the real meaning of the Hebrew text. But he 
unhesitatingly thought that his own work was capable of 

1 For fuller details on the matters contained in this chapter see Geiger, 
Fohann Reuchlin ; Strauss, Ulrich von Hutten; and Bécking’s excellent 


edition, Hutteni ee the Supplement of which contains a mass of in- 
formation about all those concerned in the Reuchlin controversy. 


*See Geiger’s Fohann Reuchlin, 108-134, for a detailed account of 
Reuchlin’s writings. 
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correcting errors, which had been made through haste or 
ignorance centuries ago, and had been repeated without 
verification ever since. Though he had no doubts about the 
doctrine of the Church, he pointed out that the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures were by no means accurately understood ; 
and by so doing was in a sense the founder of Biblical criti- 
cism and of all that followed from it. 

Reuchlin was prepared to rest upon his laurels and enjoy 
his reputation, when suddenly circumstances arose tect 
which thrust him into a prominence he by no ofthe 
means wished, and involved him in a bitter contro- ~~ 
versy, which brought to light the antagonistic tendencies of 
German thought. The cause of this controversy was trivial 
in itself, but it involved the difference between the ideas of 
the Middle Ages and the broader opinion generated by the 
New Learning. Throughout the Middle Ages the persecution, 
or conversion, of the Jews had been an object of Christian 
zeal. The Jews were everywhere influential through their 
capacity for commerce, their thrift, and their industry. They 
were tolerated at times through necessity ; but tolerance was 
always regarded as a sign of weakness, and it was considered 
a duty to rid Christian society of an intrusive element. From 
time to time measures were devised against the Jews, and 
their success depended upon popular fanaticism or popular 
hatred of the accumulation of wealth. In the fifteenth century 
the Jews had been allowed to rest in tolerable quietness ; 
they were under the imperial protection and paid for the 
privilege of being allowed to exist. Their bitterest enemies 
sprung from their own body. Jews who had been converted 
to Christianity showed a natural anxiety for the conversion of 
those whom they had deserted, and frequently devoted their 
lives to that pursuit. 

Such an one was Johann Pfefferkorn, who was baptised in 
K6éln in 1506, a man of considerable learning but fee 
more fanaticism, who began his attack upon his _ korn'sper- 

secution. 
brethren by literary argument. His first book, the 
‘Judenspiegel,’ after exhausting all other inducements to the 
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Christian faith, proposed that the Jews should be weaned 
from their evil ways by forbidding them to practise usury, 
compelling them to listen to sermons, and depriving them 
of their Hebrew books which were the ground of their 
obduracy. This line of policy was recommended in a series 
of pamphlets, which do not seem to have drawn on Pfeffer- 
korn so much sympathy from Christians as hatred from the 
Jews. Pfefferkorn felt that he could do nothing single- 
handed; so he betook himself to the Dominicans, that he 
might furbish up the somewhat rusty instruments of the 
Inquisition. His entire policy of suppression was difficult 
to carry out. The abolition of usury might be inexpedi-— 
ent; the efficacy of sermons might be doubtful; but the 

‘destruction of Jewish books was certainly practicable. So, 
armed with the approval of the heads of the Dominican 
order, Pfefferkorn sought the Emperor, and asked for per- 
mission to begin his crusade against Jewish literature. He 
obtained in 1509 an edict bidding the Jews throughout the 
Empire to deliver up all books written against the Christian 
religion or contrary to their own law; Pfefferkorn was em- 
powered to confiscate all which seemed to him, after coun- 
sel with the priest and two of the municipal authorities of the 
place, to be objectionable. 

Acting on this authority, Pfefferkorn made a visitation of 
Frankfort, Mainz, and other towns along the Rhine; but his 
procedure seemed so informa! that the Archbishop of Mainz, 
without pronouncing any opinion about the desirability of 
the line of action, ordered his clergy to take no part in the 
matter. When Pfefferkorn remonstrated, the Archbishop 
objected to so important a decision resting in the hands of 
one man, and requested that others learned in Hebrew should 
be called in to advise. Pfefferkorn suggested Reuchlin ; and 
the Archbishop added a converted Jew, Victor of Karben. 
Then Pfefferkorn again sought the Emperor to obtain his 
assent in the form of a mandate. 

The imperia] mandate went further, and gave the control 
of the matter to the Archbishop of Mainz, who was to con- 
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sult the Universities of Mainz, Kéln, Erfurt and Heidelberg, 
and the Inquisitor-General, Jakob Hochstraten, a Dominican 
of K6ln, as well as Reuchlin and Victor of Karben. The 
Archbishop, however, did not summon his‘counsellors ; the 
confiscated books still remained in the possession of the 
magistrates of Frankfort ; and at last Maximilian, thinking 
that no great zeal was being manifested, ordered them to be 
restored to their owners. Pfefferkorn, in despair lest his 
labours should be wasted owing to the lukewarmness of the 
Archbishop, again sought the Emperor and obtained a re- 
newal of his late mandate with this difference, that the 
referees were not required to meet, but to furnish their 
opinions in writing to Pfefferkorn, who was to submit them 
to the Emperor. 

Reuchlin was the first to produce his opinion, which was 
ready in October, 1510. In it he treated the question before 
him with the abstract impartiality of a scholar, apart from 
any consideration of current controversy. Two Jewish books, 
he said, were avowedly directed against Christianity ;} these 
ought to be destroyed and their owners punished. The rest 
of the Jewish literature—the -Talmud, the Cabbalah, com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament, sermons and hymns, 
philosophical and scientific works—was discussed under its 
various headings, with the general conclusion that, though 
it was not Christian, it was not written against Christianity. 
It had been tolerated for fourteen centuries, why should it 
now be suppressed? The Jews were German citizens, and 
as such were under the protection of the State. If they erred 
in their belief, they were subject to the judgment of God. 
Persecution would not alter their opinions: if their books were 
confiscated in Germany they would import them from other 
countries. The conversion of the Jews would best be achieved 


These were Nizachon and Toldoth Feschu ; Nizachon (victory) was 
written at the end of the fourteenth century in defence of Judaism against 
the arguments of Christians. Toldoth Feschu (the birth of Jesus) was a 
late Rabbinical writing giving the accounts of Jewish tradition about the 


hbirt of our Lord. 
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by a friendly bearing towards them, and by a careful study 
of their literature, from which learned men might gather 
their opinions and in time discover the arguments which 
would be useful in dealing with their obstinacy.’ 

This wise and enlightened opinion was founded upon 
learned reasons, and was the result of a temper which had 
been trained by the discipline of independent study. The 
utterances of the other referees were founded on far different 
principles. The University of Mainz considered the Talmud 
to be the chief hindrance to the conversion of the Jews, and 
thought that the text of the Hebrew Scriptures had been so 
falsified in an anti-Christian direction that all Jewish books 
should be seized and examined. The University of Kéln 
would leave the Jews the Bible, but nothing else. Hoch- 
straten and Victor of Karben agreed with the doctors of 
Kéln. The Archbishop of Mainz, after receiving these 
opinions, sent them to the Emperor with a statement of his 
own agreement with the universities. The Emperor re- 
solved to submit the question to the Diet; but he never did 
so; and the question of confiscating Jewish books dropped 
out of practical politics. 

However, it became a speculative question of supreme im- 
f portance. The opinions expressed by Reuchlin, 

ontro- . 
versyof though written, as he thought, merely for the 
Reuchlin ° 
and Pfef- Emperor’s advice, naturally became known to Pfef- 
ferkorn. . : . 

ferkorn and his friends, and aroused their anger 
and suspicions. Pfefferkorn felt himself aggrieved at the 
small regard which Reuchlin had paid to his knowledge of 
Jewish literature, in which he naturally claimed to rank as a 
high authority. He carried on his attack upon the Jews in 
another book, called ‘ Handspiegel,’ in which he refuted 
Reuchlin’s opinions, asserted that he understood nothing of 
the Talmud, and said that the books on Hebrew published 
under Reuchlin’s name could not really be the work of a man 
who stood convicted of such ignorance; he even hinted that 


1 Reuchlin’s Augenspiegel. 
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Reuchlin had been bribed by the Jews to write in their 
behalf. 

This was more than Reuchlin could endure, and he 
answered in a book called ‘ Augenspiegel,’ in which he gave 
an account of actual facts, printed his opinion sent to the 
Emperor, explained it more fully, and in some points ex- 
plained away. Then he turned upon Pfefferkorn, accused him 
of making thirty-four mistakes in Hebrew, and treated him 
with considerable sharpness. Really, as a statement of the 
case in favour of the Jews, the ‘ Augenspiegel ’ was not so 
strong as the previous memorandum. It abandoned some- 
what of the dispassionate attitude of the scholar, and even 
opened the door to a reconciliation between Reuchlin’s pre- 
mises and the conclusions of Pfefferkorn and his friends at 
Kdln. But there were many who thought it monstrous that, in 
a question which concerned religion, the opinion of a jurist 
should outweigh that of theologians. So long as Reuchlin’s 
statement was addressed only to the Emperor it was a 
privileged document. Now that Pfefferkorn’s attack had 
produced an answer from Reuchlin, he could be held re- 
sponsible for what he had put into print. An outcry was 
raised against his heretical views, and a copy of his book 
was sent to the theological faculty of the University of Kéln, 
that an opinion might be given about its orthodoxy. 

Reuchlin tried to deprecate the inevitable condemnation, 
by pleading that he was not a theologian and had _ Reuchtin 
no wish to depart from the doctrine of the Church, snd the 
But the doctors of Kéln were determined to enjoy a !sians. 
complete triumph, and sent him a number of propositions, 
drawn from his book, which he was required to explain or 
withdraw. Reuchlin vainly endeavoured to avoid uncondi- 
tional submission. When he saw that nothing less would 
satisfy his foes, he appealed to public opinion by publishing a 
German translation of the memorandum which appeared 
in its origina] Latin in the ‘Augenspiegel’. The theologians 
of Kéln were not yet prepared to proceed judicially against 
Reuchlin; they thought it wiser first to win popular ac- 
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ceptance for their views. So they also embarked in the sea 
of controversy. Arnold of Tungern was chosen to put for- 
ward the condemned propositions in Reuchlin’s book and 
explain their enormities, while Hermann von dem Busch 
and Ortwin Gratius furnished an appendix of Latin verses. 
Gratius especially waxed eloquent over the tears of the 
Virgin, whom he styled $ovis alma parens, and deplored the 
reopening of the wounds of Christ by Reuchlin’s heresy. 

Reuchlin now saw that he must accept the issue of open 
war. He retorted by a ‘ Defence’ addressed to the Emperor, 
in which he showed that he was more than a match for his 
adversaries in vituperation. He ridiculed their pretensions 
to theological knowledge ; he accused them of immoral con- 
. duct with Pfefferkorn’s wife; he declared that Gratius’ 
phrase, $ovis alma parens, was a rank heresy of the worst 
kind; he roundly denounced Arnold von Tungern as a 
calumniator, a forger, and a liar. Both parties appealed to 
the Emperor, who ordered the confiscation of the ‘ Defence’ 
as likely to create disturbances amongst the people. But 
the theologians did not so much care about this scurrilous 
pamphlet as about the suppression of the ‘ Augenspiegel,’ con- 
cerning which they collected the opinions of the German 
universities. It was condemned by Louvain, Mainz, Heidel- 
berg, and Erfurt; but Erfurt, while convicting Reuchlin of 
error, pronounced him to be a man of profound learning and 
unquestioned orthodoxy, who had erred, but not of set 
purpose. To bring the matter to a decisive issue, the 
theologians of Kéln sent the ‘ Augenspiegel’ to the University 
of Paris, which held the highest place as the home of 
theological learning; and after a prolonged investigation, 
Paris also condemned the book. 

The matter now seemed ripe for judicial proceedings, 
Appealto and Hochstraten as Inquisitor-General summoned 
the Pope. Reuchlin to appear before him at Mainz in Septem- 
ber, 1513. Reuchlin appealed to the Pope; and Leo X,, in 
the very beginning of his pontificate, was troubled with a 
theological dispute in Germany—a foretaste oi what was to 
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come. He referred the question to the Bishops of Speyer 
and Worms; but while the matter was still under their 
consideration, the theologians of Kéln, emboldened by the 
opinions of the other universities and the Emperor’s mandate, 
_committed the ‘Augenspiegel’ tothe flames. Their triumph, 
however, was premature ; for in March, 1514, the Bishop of 
Speyer gave sentence in favour of Reuchlin. He declared 
that there was no ground for accusing him of heresy if his 
opinions were rightly understood, and he commanded that 
the controversy should cease and silence be observed for the 
future. 

It was now Hochstraten’s turn to appeal to the Pope, with 
a request that the matter should be decided in the Curia; 
and both parties set to work to besiege the Holy See with 
letters in their favour. Maximilian, who at first sided with 
the university, had discovered by this time that the opinion 
of scholars was with Reuchlin, and accordingly took him 
under his protection. In fact, the original dispute had now 
almost disappeared; it had merged into a contest between 
the New Learning and the upholders of scholasticism. As 
such it was regarded at Rome, where, after much delay, it 
was referred to a commission of twenty-two, all of whom, 
with the noticeable exception of Sylvester Prierias, Master 
of the Papal Palace, declared the ‘ Augenspiegel’ to be free 
from heresy. Their decision was communicated to the Pope 
in July, 1516; but Leo X. was true to the papal tradition of 
doing nothing, and at the earnest entreaties of Hochstraten, 
prevented judgment being given, and issued a mandate 
deferring further action in the case. 

Long before this, however, the matter had been practically 
settled by public opinion. When the theological palate, 
faculties of the chief German universities combined public : 
to crush an individual, it was defeat to fail of °"™™ 
immediate success. Even when the aid of the powerful 
University of Paris was called in, Reuchlin was able to hold 
his own; and a German tribunal acquitted him of the 
charges brought against him. The longer the contest 
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lasted the more attention it attracted, till it became for a 
‘time the great question of the day. The appeal to Paris 
carried the matter beyond Germany, and gave it a European 
importance, till it was regarded as a decisive issue between 
the Old and the New Learning. Men who knew and cared 
nothing about Hebrew literature, and were incapable of 
judging of the justice of Reuchlin’s opinions, felt themselves 
erowing interested in the struggle between an independent 
scholar and a combination of the professional teachers of 
theology. The subject of the struggle was in itself a happy 
one, as it did not concern any doctrine of the Church, but 
only raised the question of the limits of theological interfer- 
ence with the conclusions of learning. The cry that the 
Church was in danger met with noresponse. Men saw that it 
was only the supremacy of theology over all other studies, 
or rather the right of theology to define at its will the nature 
of its supremacy, which was menaced. 

This, however, was rapidly felt to be an important point, 
and it divided the scholars of Germany into two camps. 
Slumbering antagonism awakened into consciousness, and 
parties were formed of Reuchlinists and anti-Reuchlinists. 
It was obvious that the upholders of scholasticism and the 
maintainers of the old university system should draw to- 
gether on one side; and that the band of wandering scholars, 
the poets, and the apostles of classical culture, should unite 
againstthem. But the asperity of the controversy needlessly 
widened the gulf between the two parties, and the flow of 
pamphlets degenerated into personalities which caused bitter 
animosity. Moreover, as party feeling grew more intense, 
there was no place for the more thoughtful men of moderate 
opinions; and they were driven reluctantly to range them- 
selves with partisans whose violence they disapproved, or 
stand aloof and so lose their influence. There were many 
curious revelations of character in consequence. Wimphel- 
ing, in spite of his love for controversy, kept a complete 
silence, as did his friend Brant. Hermann von dem Busch 
threw in his lot at first with the theologians, but deserted 
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them when he found that it was safe to do so. On the 
other hand, Pirkheimer and Peutinger gave their ready 
sympathy to Reuchlin, on the ground that it was monstrous 
that a man of his character and reputation should be annoyed 
by so insignificant a personage as Pfefferkorn. But Mutian 
in his quiet study at Gotha saw further into the real 
importance of the principle at stake. As a freethinker who 
preserved his freedom of thought by cautiously holding his 
tongue in public, he saw in Reuchlin’s case an opportunity 
for striking a blow at authority. He first tried to influence 
the University of Erfurt and obtain from its theologians an 
opinion in favour of Reuchlin. In this he was so far 
successful that, though Erfurt pronounced against the 
rightness of Reuchlin’s opinions, it acquitted him of heresy. 
‘The theologians are raging dogs,’ growled Mutianus when 
he heard of this, ‘ but they can only bark, not bite.’ 

The man whose aid was most eagerly expected was - 
Desiderius Erasmus, to whom German scholars pesiderius 
looked as their future leader. Reuchlin was re- remus. 
spected for his learning; but he had nearly reached the end 
of his career: while Erasmus stood forward in the height of 
his fame, and added to learning, which was considered equal 
to Reuchlin’s, elegance, wit, versatility, and culture, to which 
Reuchlin made no pretensions. Erasmus was not only the 
foremost scholar but the foremost man of letters in Europe ; 
and the German humanists wished to claim him as the 
exponent of their ideas, and their chief in the intellectual 
warfare in which they were engaged. But the temper of 
Erasmus was not that of a martial leader; he preferred to 
gather laurels in peace, and believed in the silent progress 
of ideas as the best solution of the problems of the time. 
To him, and to others, the strife over Reuchlin’s writings 
brought the unwelcome tidings that war was declared and 
that sides must be taken. 

The circumstances of Erasmus’ early life and training left 
his mind at once critical and receptive, and moulded a 
character which was at once independent and timid. He 
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had pursued his career by himself, and so stood aloof from 
the exclusive influence of any one of the tendencies of 
German learning. But this very isolation made him re- 
sponsive to all the intellectual influences around him. He 
did not, in his enthusiasm for the classics, forget the majesty 
of the old theology; nor did his erudition as a philologist 
lead him to neglect the elegance of a man of letters. He 
| was thoroughly in earnest in the pursuit of knowledge, but 
‘ he was anxious for fame, for recognition, and for an assured 
| position in the world. Erasmus condensed with curious 
precision the aims of his predecessors, and gave them a 
finished expression. His ‘Adages,’ a collection of proverbs 
from classical authors, applied the wisdom of antiquity to 
the problems of the modern world. His ‘ Enchiridion Militis 
Christiani’ was an exposition of the principles of cultivated 
i piety, which is concerned not with ecclesiastical doctrine, 
but with the Christianity of common-sense which makes for 
virtue and loftiness of soul. With this standard before him 
he unsparingly criticised the defects of popular devotion. 
He denounced the substitution of outward practices for the 
struggle of inward self-conquest, the adoration of relics for 
meditation on the spirit of the saints, the veneration of 
images for the study of Scripture, the mechanical devotions 
of monks for saintly lives, offerings at shrines for acts of 
Christian charity. ‘I wrote the ‘“‘ Enchiridion,”’ is his own 
testimony, ‘not to display my genius, but to remedy the 
error which makes religion depend on ceremonies, and an 
observance of bodily acts, while neglecting true piety.’! 
His object, in fact, was to call back religion to the sphere of 
good sense and practical usefulness. 

But the book which won for Erasmus an unrivalled position 
as a man of letters was ‘ The Praise of Folly,’ which he wrote 
in England in 1509. It is the result of the_knowledge of 
men, and of the evils of the time, gained by a rambling 
scholar, who had mixed with all classes and visited every 


1To Colet: Epistola, cii, 
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country. The world was peopled with fools, and folly was 
the real source of happiness; so Folly addresses her votaries 
and bids them prick up their ears to listen, while she shows 
all ages of life that their pursuits and objects of endeavour 
are gifts of her own to struggling mortals. When she comes 
to speak of religion she claims credit for spreading the super- 
stitious belief in the power of images, in indulgences from 
periods of purgatory, in the efficacy of a daily repetition of the 
psalter, and the like. Of all classes of her subjects, Folly is 
most proud of theologians and monks. The magnificent 
ingenuity of scholastic discussion affords a fair field for 
ridicule. ‘These great theologians exert their powers on 
such questions as—Did the Divine generation require an 
instant of time for its completion? Is there more than one 
filiation in Christ? Could God have taken upon Him the 
form of a woman, of the devil, of an ass, of a cucumber, ora 
flint? What could Peter have consecrated, had he celebrated 
the Eucharist while Christ’s body was hanging on the cross?’ 
In like manner Folly rejoices in the monks who, by roaring 
out in church their daily tale of psalms, think they are 
charming the saints with heavenly music; and in the friars 
who by dirt, ignorance, and vulgarity profess to imitate the 
Apostles. Cardinals and Popes fare no better: there is a 
bold description of Julius II. as a feeble old man, who is 
regardless of cost and trouble so long as he can turn the 
world upside down. 

The success of such a book was immediate, for it contained 
the humour of the market-place refined by the taste of the 
scholar. Every one laughed to see his own crude thoughts 
expressed with subtilty and elegance. Instead of the brick- 
bats which he had been accustomed to hurl, he was presented 
with a case of poisoned arrows. Erasmus spoke slightingly 
of a work which owed its origin to a pun on the Greek form 
of the name of his friend More; the coincidence set him 
thinking how closely wisdom and folly were connected, 
and the book was the work of a few days. It summed up, 
however, the existing tone of thought, and made Erasmus 
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the idol of the young humanists and the great hope of the 
reforming party. They longed to enlist under his leadership 
in behalf of Reuchlin; but Erasmus did not wish to be 
involved in the squabbles of others, and contented himself 
with writing to two of the Cardinals in Reuchlin’s behalf: it 
was ridiculous, he said, that so great a scholar should be 
harassed with a suit about a paltry matter.' Erasmus 
claimed to stand aloof from petty controversies. The temper 
of the scholar was averse from the creation of burning 
questions, and took refuge in the lofty serenity engendered 
by the pursuit of principles. 

_ Indeed he was engaged on two great literary works, an 
Erasmus’ edition of S. Jerome, and an edition of the Greek 
edition Testament. Both were published in 1516, and 


of the 
Greek formed an enduring memorial of Erasmus’ scholar- 


ment. ship. But they were much more than this; they 
were a powerful enunciation of the aims of Biblical criticism. 
Reuchlin had dealt only partially with the Old Testament ; 
Erasmus revised the text and the received translation of the 
whole of the New Testament. It is true that his command 
of manuscripts was small, and his knowledge of their value 
was slight; but he collated such as he could find and gave 
the results of his collation. By the side of the Greek was 
placed a new Latin translation, differing materially from the 
Vulgate; while notes explained perversions of the true sense, 
and misconceptions which had gathered round various 
passages. Though the book was dedicated to Leo X. 
Erasmus did not hesitate to say that the text ‘Upon this 
rock I will build My Church’ did not refer only to the Pope, 
but to all Christians; and his notes abound in sarcastic 
references to prevailing superstitions. The object of the book 
was to apply to the New Testament the same standard of 
scholarship as was applied to the texts of other ancient 
writings. The very title of the first edition—‘ Novum Instru- 
mentum ’—was an attempt, afterwards abandoned, to re- 
produce the exact significance of the word Covenant. 


1 Epistola, cixvii. 
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A man occupied in these great objects thought himself 
absolved from the duty of taking part in the Reuchlin | yjicnyon 
controversy ; and his refusal left the leadership of the Huttes. 
young scholarsto the revolutionary spirit of Ulrich von Hutten. 
Sprung from a knightly family in Franconia, he had inherited 
traditions of political independence. Condemned by his 
father to a monastic life, he escaped by flight, and at the age 
of sixteen began the career of a penniless and wandering 
scholar. He gathered large experience of life in Germany 
and Italy. His pen had been directed against most men, 
including Pope Julius II., whose unpriestly life he attacked 
in Latin epigrams, while he satirised with equal severity the 
splendid corruption of the papal court. A stormy temper, 
such as his, was naturally attracted to Reuchlin’s contest, 
when it became a matter of general interest ; and in 1514 he 
showed Erasmus a poem celebrating Reuchlin’s triumph over 
his ignoble foes. Erasmus cautiously advised him to keep 
his poem in reserve till the triumph was assured, and Hutten 
for a time followed the advice. But if he showed his poem 
to a stranger like Erasmus, there can be no doubt that it 
circulated widely amongst his friends, and that Hutten 
suggested, if he did not himself carry out, an onslaught of 
humanistic raillery upon the pedants of Koln. 

When the idea was in the air the occasion was not far to 
seek. In March, 1514, Reuchlin met an attack of Ortwin 
Gratius by the publication of a volume of letters addressed to 
him by various learned friends—‘ Clarorum Virorum Epistole 
missz ad Joannem Reuchlin’. Its object was to show that 
the weight of learned opinion was on his side, and that those 
whose studies had led them in the same direction did not 
think that anything which he had written exceeded the 
bounds of permissible criticism. The volume itself was 
remarkable as an attempt to organise a consensus of indepen- 
dent scholars, and set up‘a catholic republic of letters against 
the exclusive claims of the universities to decide on intellectual 
questions. But this was not the point which interested 
Hutten and his iriends. The book suggested to them an 
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opportunity of letting loose their wit by writing a volume 
which should profess to be a similar collection of letters 
addressed to Ortwin Gratius by sympathising members of his 
university circle. They resolved to supplement Reuchlin’s 
‘Letters from Illustrious Men’ by the ‘ Letters of Obscure 
Men’ who formed the bulk of the party opposed to him. 

The authorship of the ‘ Epistola Obscurorum Virorum ' 
‘Epistole cannot be exactly traced. It appeared at the end of 
Obseuro- 515, when Hutten was in Italy ; and how far he was 
rorum.’ — responsible for the idea cannot be determined. But 
it seems certain that Crotus Rubianus was principally 
responsible for the first book. In the middle of 1516 the book 
was published with additions which bear traces of the hand 
of Hutten; and a second book which appeared early in 1517 
seems to have been mainly his work.! 

The ‘Epistolz Obscurorum Virorum’ was an application of 
popular wit, which had already been adapted by Brant, Bebel, 
and Erasmus to general satire, to a particular controversy, 
and to individual men. Its importance lay in the fact that 
it revealed, more clearly than could serious discussion, the 
breach between the men of the New Learning and the ideas 
and systems of the past. It was not the opinions nor the 
mental attitude of the theologians that was attacked, but 
their whole life and character; and this, not with serious 
invective or passionate scorn, but simply with boisterous 
mirth in the spirit of the broadest farce. It was useless to 
argue with such men, or even to feel indignant at their 
ignorance. They were scarcely worthy of contempt, for what 
else could be expected of those who were only acting according 
to the law of their nature? Let them tell their own story, 
wander round the narrow circle of antiquated prejudices 
which they mistook for ideas, display their grossness, their 
vulgarity, their absence of aim, their laborious indolence, 
their lives unrelieved by any touch of nobility. So thought 
Crotus Rubianus as he created his puppets and pulled their 


1See Strauss, Ulrich von Hutten, i., 245-270, for an examination of the 
grounds of this opinion. 
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strings with all the heedlessness of rollicking and unchastened 
drollery. 

The humour of the book is not refined and its tone is 
monotonous. It has few literary merits which can give it 
life apart from the circumstances in which it was produced. 
But it takes us into a world of its own, which is complete, 
symmetrical, and within the bounds of probability. This 
world is peopled by good, honest men, who have done all that 
their forefathers did, have learned what was expected of them, 
have taken their degrees in their university, and have gone 
to settle down comfortably in various clerical positions. 
They have a profound attachment to the Church, and 
unswerving loyalty to their university; their minds are 
troubled by no problems, and they are prepared to discharge 
their conventional duty. But they are dimly conscious that 
the intellectual and moral standard of the world is being 
raised, and that neither academic distinction nor clerical 
office meets with unquestioning respect. Secular poets lay 
claim to outlandish knowledge and pose them with hard 
questions: they hear that a certain John Reuchlin has defied 
even the collective wisdom of the great University of Kéln, 
and is not immediately crushed by the Pope. In befogged 
bewilderment they bring their perplexities to their old master, 
Ortwin Gratius, that he, out of his unfathomable learning, 
may give them an answer which will be beyond the reach of 
dispute. 

So they pour forth their confidences on many points. 
Sometimes it is a question of casuistry that disturbs a simple 
mind. Thus Master Henricus Schaffsmulius writes from 
Rome a melancholy story, how on a Friday he went to break- 
fast at an inn in the Campo dei Fiori and ordered an egg, 
which on being opened contained a chicken. His comrade 
said, ‘Eat it quickly, or else the host will charge you for the 
chicken, as it is the rule of the house that everything which 
is put on the table should be paid for’. To avoid expense 
he swallowed the chicken without reflection. Then his con- 
science smote him that he had eaten meat on a fast-day: 
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would Ortwin tell him if he had committed a mortal sin 
which needed special absolution? In like manner Master 
John Pellifex, in the market-place at Frankfort, meeting two 
men clad in black robes, took off his hat to them under the 
belief that they were Masters of Arts. His comrade in holy 
horror pointed out that they were Jews, and that he had com- 
mitted an act of idolatry; he himself had once been guilty 
of a like act of carelessness, for in a church he had done 
reverence to the figure of a Jew who was engaged in nailing 
Christ upon the Cross, mistaking him in his haste for S. 
Peter, and for this offence had difficulty in procuring absolu- 
tion. Pellifex wishes to know whether his case is one which 
can be dealt with by an ordinary priest, or requires episcopal, 
or even papal, absolution. 

As a rule, however, the questions are not about such 
serious matters as these. Many of them concern points of 
scholarship; as when Master Thomas Langschneider re- 
counts an argument concerning the proper term to be applied 
to one who was about to proceed to the degree of Master of 
Arts: a full-blown Master was called ‘magister noster’ ; 
should a candidate be called ‘magister nostrandus,’ or 
‘nostre magistrandus’? Another raises a profounder ques- 
tion. He had heard one say that he was a member of ten 
universities: now a body may have many members, but can 
a member lay claim to many bodies? These, however, were 
academic questions which lay within the sphere of legitimate 
discussion. More frequently the Obscure Men were in diffi- 
culties how to answer the arguments of the noxious race of 
secular poets who constantly crossed their path. Master 
Bernard Plumilegus, in the course of a drunken brawl at a 
tavern, boasted that he knew all about poetry and thought 
little of it: would Gratius send him a letter and a poem, 
which he might show to his antagonist as a proof that he 
had a poet amongst his friends? Master Peter Hafenmusius 
was not much troubled by the nonsense which he heard the 
poets talk, because he knew that ‘whatever is founded on sin 
is not good, but is against God, because God is the enemy 
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of sin. But in poetry there are falsehoods; and therefore 
those who found their teaching on poetry cannot advance in 
goodness; for a bad root has bad sprouts, and a bad tree 
brings forth bad fruit, according to the Gospel.’ Conse- 
quently when he hears the fables of poets he makes the sign 
of the Cross; ‘as the other day one said that there is in a 
certain province a water which has golden sand and is called 
the Tagus; and I whistled under my breath, because it is 
impossible’. Sometimes, however, the Obscure Men have 
triumphs to record. A humble licentiate in medicine, being 
invited to meet Erasmus, primed himself with a question 
connected with his own science. But the conversation turned 
on ‘ Poetry,’ namely, on the writings and deeds of Julius 
Cesar. The good physician could no longer contain himself, 
and said, ‘I do not believe that Cesar wrote those commen- 
taries; and this is my argument. Whoever is busy with 
warfare and continued labours cannot learn Latin; but Cesar 
was always engaged in war and labours; therefore he could 
not be a man of learning or learn Latin. Therefore I think 
that Suetonius wrote those commentaries; because I never 
saw any one who had a style more resembling Czsar than 
Suetonius.’ Erasmus smiled and did not answer, being over- 
come by so subtle an argument; and the licentiate, being 
victor in the field of poetry, did not think it worth while to 
propound his medical problem. 

Through all these letters runs an increasing wonder and 
disquietude about the process against Reuchlin. It seems 
impossible that the theologians, when they choose to put 
forth their learning and their influence, should not at once 
succeed. Who is Reuchlin, they ask, and why does he not 
make his submission? ‘Holy Mary,’ says Peter Meyer, 
priest of Mainz, ‘ Doctor Reuchlin is in theology like a boy, 
and a boy knows more in theology than Doctor Reuchlin. 
Holy Mary, believe me, because I have experience. Why, 
he knows nothing in the Books of the Sentences. Holy 
Mary, that is a subtle matter, and men cannot take it up 
as they do grammar and poetry. I could be a poet well 
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enough, and I know how to write verses, because in Leipzig 
I attended lectures on Sulpitius on the quantities of syllables. 
But how is it? He ought to propound to me a question in 
theology, and ought to argue for and against. Then it would 
be seen that no one knows theology perfectly except by the 
Holy Spirit, while poetry is the devil’s food, as Jerome says 
in his epistles.’ All this was so plain to the minds of the 
Obscure Men that they could not understand why the Pope 
hesitated about Reuchlin’s condemnation. ‘I would say that 
the Pope erred,’ writes one, ‘if I did not fear excommunica- 
tion.’ For was it not clear to every one that the poets were 
no true friends of the Church? Why, one of them said that 
he did not believe the Holy Coat of Trier to be the coat of 
our Lord; nor did he believe that there were any of the hairs 
of the Blessed Virgin left in the world. Another said that 
the Three Kings in Kéln were most likely three Westphalian 
peasants; and added that he would like to show his contempt 
for the indulgences sold by the friars, who were mere buffoons 
deceiving women and country folk. 

The Obscure Men were not behind the times: many of 
them could write verses, and sent to Gratius compositions 
of the most excruciating doggerel. They also excelled in 
etymology, and derived the name of Gratius (who was so 
called from his native place Gracs), either from the supernal 
grace with which he was endowed, or from the Graccht whom 
he equalled in eloquence. Similarly Mavors was so called 
quasi mares vorans. The derivation of ars, art, is a marvel 
of ingenuity: the word may come either from the Greek dpros 
bread, because those who acquire an art can earn their bread , 
or from arcus, a bow, because art, especially that of logic, 
enables you to shoot at your adversary; or from arz, a cita- 
del, because art towers above ignorance; or finally from 
artus, a limb, because it moves the mind as the limbs move 
the body. . 

Further, the Obscure Men are not wicked or vicious; they 
have their frailties and they fall before the temptations of the 
flesh ; but they do not rejoice in wrong-doing, and they fee] 
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remorse for their sins. They tell with brutal frankness the 
tales of their commonplace amours; but they are not hypo- 
crites, and do not conceal their weakness. ‘I am not wiser 
than Solomon, nor stronger than Samson, and ought some- 
times to enjoy myself.’ ‘We take care that no one sees: we 
make our confession and God is merciful: we must hope for 
pardon.’ They sorrowfully admit that it is beyond their 
power to overcome the flesh; but their ideal of life is comfort- 
able and respectable. ‘When I come back to Germany,’ 
writes Peter Kalb from Rome, ‘I will go to my vicarage 
house and will have good days. For I will have there many 
ducks, geese, and hens; and I can have in my house five or 
six cows which will give milk, which I can make into cheese 
or butter; for I wish to have a cook who can make me such 
things. But she ought to be old; for if she was young she 
would cause me temptations of the flesh, so that I might sin. 
She ought also to be able to spin, for I will buy her flax. 
And I will have two or three pigs, and will fatten them so 
that they make me good bacon. For I will have, above all 
things, good victuals in my house. Also I will once a year 
kill an ox, and will sell half to the peasants and the other 
half I will hang in the smoke. And behind my house I will 
have a garden where I will sow onions, leeks, and parsley ; 
and I will have pot-herbs and turnips and the like. And in 
the winter I will sit by my fireside and study the sermons 
which I shall preach to the peasants, and also study the Bible 
that I may be fit to preach. And inthe summer I will go to 
fish, or work in my garden ; and I will not care about wars, 
because I wish to be by myself and say my prayers and read 
Mass and not care for those worldly matters which bring de- 
struction to the soul.’?} 


1No translation can do justice to the marvellous language in which the 
Epistole Obscurorum Virorum are written. Itis a mixture of ecclesiastical 
Latin and German idioms, exhibiting a disregard for grammatical rules 
and classical constructions which is most excruciating to a scholar. Per- 
haps the most ludicrous example of style is the following opening sentences 
of a letter: ‘ Valde miror, venerabilis vir, quare mihi non scribitis, et tamen 
scribitis aliis qui non scribunt vobis ita sepe sicut ego scribo vobis. Si 
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Had this been all, the fun might have been considered 
coe fair: but running through the letters are gross 
tion of personal attacks upon the characters of Gratius, 
Party: Hochstraten, and Pfefferkorn. Not only is Gratius 
the confidant of the immoralities of others, but he is made 
to reply in a similar strain about himself; and the chastity 
of Pfefferkorn’s wife is impugned with cowardly brutality. 
Reuchlin’s chief opponents are bespattered with ‘dirt, while 
their supporters are lampooned as a class. The book was 
received with roars of laughter on every side; but, when the 
mirth had subsided, it was seen that while the second part 
of the attack had succeeded, the first part had not only 
failed, but was disastrous. The real importance of the 
‘ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum’ lay in its success in 
popularising the conception of ‘a stupid party’ which was 
opposed to the party of progress, The contents of the exist- 
ing controversy were entirely ignored ; its larger issues were 
skilfully concealed; the only point put forward was the 
absurdity of the claim, made by such men as these academic 
theologians and their friends, to control the opinions of 
scholars and men of learning. This point the pens of 
Crotus and Hutten brought forward with all the clearness 
and force which ridicule lends to views, already strongly 
felt, but waiting definite expression. 

On the other hand, the coarseness of the attack on the 
personal character and motives of Gratius and Hochstraten 
could not be approved by any honourable man. Many 
shook their heads sadly over such virulence, and augured 
ill for the future success of a cause which was supported by 
such means. Erasmus disapproved of the attack on indi- 
viduals; humour, he thought, should stop short of abuse. 
estis inimicus meus quod non vultis mihi amplius scribere, tunc scribatis 
mihi tamen quare non vultis amplius scribere, ut sciam quare non scribitis, 
cum ego semper scribo vobis, sicut etiam nunc scribo vobis, quamvis scio 
quod non eritis mihi rescribere. Verumtamen oro vos precordialiter quod 
velitis mihi tamen scribere, et quando scripsistis mihi tunc ego volo vobis 
decies scribere, quia libenter scribo amicis meis, et volo me exercitare in 


scribendo, ita ut possim eleganter dictamina et epistolas scribere: ego 
non possum cogitare quid est in causa quod non scribitis mihi,’ 
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He was also aggrieved because his own name had been 
dragged into the ‘ Letters’ without his leave ; and he thought 
that the progress of learning would be injured by this foolish 
controversy.1 He saw that mockery of Hochstraten was 
closely connected with mockery of other officers of the 
Church; and it did not escape him that a lampoon on Pope 
Julius II. had just appeared, in which the warlike Pope was 
represented as being refused admittance into Paradise by S. 
Peter. Onhis side, Hutten had begun to feel that he would 
not get much help from Erasmus, of whom he wrote in the 
second part of the ‘ Epistola Obscurorum Virorum '—‘ Eras- 
mus is a man for himself’, It became clear that there were 
two parties amongst the humanists, and that those who 
hoped for progressive reform by the steady advance of 
enlightenment were alarmed at the rashness of the hot- 
headed and out-spoken party of which Hutten was the 
leader. 

Of course the publication of the ‘ Epistola Obscurorum 
Vivorum’ led to more writing on the part of Pfefferkorn 
and his friends,? who induced the Pope to condemn the book 
and order its suppression as scurrilous and scandalous.® 
On this Gratius celebrated the triumph of his party by 
turning against the humanists their own weapons. He 
published the ‘Lamentationes Obscurorum Virorum,' the 
letters of the Reuchlinists, who were dismayed at the storm 
they had raised, who quailed before the papal censure and 
the disapproval of Erasmus, and confided to one another 
their misgivings. Gratius might have something to say in 
argument; but he was not a humorist, and his book did not 
succeed in turning the laugh against his foes. A poem of 
Hutten, ‘The Triumph of Capnion’ (such was the Greek 
form given to Reuchlin’s name), made.its meaning clear 


: Sega ed. 1703; Epfistola, clx., App., vol. iv., p. 1622. 
Dafegro Foannis Pepericornt contra famosas Obscurorum Virorum 
Epi a Last edition, Leipzig, 1864. 
‘: Bull dated March 16, 1517, in No. 6 of Lamentationes Obscurorum 
Virorum. 
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even to the unlearned, by a frontispiece which embodied the 
allegory of Hutten’s Latin lines. It represented Reuchlin 
seated in a triumphal car, holding a copy of the ‘ Augenspiegel’ 
in his hand. He is escorted by a band of poets, crowned 
with laurel ; children strew flowers in his path, and before 
him goes a band of musicians and singers who celebrate his 
exploits. In front are the trophies of his victory, the books 
of his opponents in baskets and chests, their conquered 
gods, allegorical figures of Barbarism, Superstition, Igno- 
rance and Greed; after which follow the theologians in 
chains. In the foreground lies Pfefferkorn, with his tongue 
cut out and his hands tied behind his back, awaiting the 
fall of the executioner’s axe. The procession is sweeping 
on to the gate of Reuchlin’s native town of Pforzheim, 
whence the inhabitants are thronging to greet the victor. 
One enthusiastic citizen is significantly expressing his joy 
by throwing a monk out of the window.! 

While in Germany the matter of Reuchlin had broadened 
into a general contest between the Old and the New Learning, 
and the humanists fought for freedom from theological 
interference, and called to their aid the weapons of ridicule 
and invective—in Italy on the other hand the question was 
more calmly discussed on its own merits. The Italian 
scholars had already won their freedom and had nothing to 
fear for themselves; but they were interested in a question 
which concerned the limits of the authority of learning, and 
they examined the original controversy respecting Jewish 
literature. Peter Galatin and Georgius Benignus, Arch- 
bishop of Nazareth, wrote in defence of Reuchlin, on the 
ground that the Talmud contained much that was useful in 
proving and defending Christian truth. This led to an 
answer by Hochstraten, conceived not in the tone of a dis- 
putant, but written with the authoritative spirit of an 


1The Triumphus Doctoris Reuchlin was published in 1518 with the 
author’s name of Eleutherius Byzenus: in Bocking, Huttent Opera, iii., 
414,etc. The plate is reproduced in Geiger, Renqissqance und Human. 
ismus, 
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inquisitor, who had no doubt he was right and was deter- 
mined to have the question settled in his favour.! 

Erasmus grew more and more dissatisfied with the long 
continuance of this profitless quarrel, and in 1 519 Papal de- 
wrote his opinion to Hochstraten: ‘I had a better sso, 
opinion of you,’ he says, ‘ before I read your book. Revchlin. 
In many passages I looked in vain for the leniency and 
moderation which become a Christian, a theologian, or a 
Dominican. I read also some works of your opponents, 
Reuchlin, the Count of Neuenaar, Hermann von dem Busch, 
and Hutten. I could not have endured their bitterness 
unless I had previously read the writings which had pro- 
voked it. You will say that you are only discharging your 
duty ; but remember you are only an inquisitor, not a judge. 
Yet how often have you pronounced sentence against 
Reuchlin, whilst his case is under judgment in a court 
whence there is no appeal? Had you not done enough by 
causing such a tumult about a book, which would long ago 
have been forgotten if you had not given it importance? 
Why continue to do so when the Pope, seeing that the case 
is of a kind which had better be dropped than kept alive, 
has ordered silence? ‘Why do you fix your eyes only on 
the errors of Reuchlin? You speak of his heresies in such 
a way as to lead the common people to think him a heretic. 
Your followers denounce philology and literature, studies 
which illustrate theology and serve it. If theology will 
honour learning, it will be admired by it: if it calumniates 
learning, there is a danger that the two will destroy one 
another.’ ? 

Erasmus, however, pleaded in vain. It was true that 
when he wrote the question of Reuchlin had ceased to be of 
importance; but Hochstraten and the Dominicans were 
bent upon enjoying a formal triumph, and their persistency 
was at last rewarded. In June, 1520, a Papal brief annulled 
the decision given at Speyer, declared the ‘ Augenspiegel ’ to 

1 Geiger, fohann Reuchlin, 397-427, gives an account of these writings 

2 Opera, iii. 484-90. 
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be a book that gave offence to pious Christians, ordered its 
suppression, and condemned Reuchlin to silence. 

This judgment had no practical importance. The theo- 
logians were satisfied, and persecuted Reuchlin no longer. 
He was an old man, and had long ago grown weary of a strife 
which was entirely uncongenial to him ; he died in peace in 
1522. But the judgment is important as marking a change 
of front on the part of the Papacy. In 1516 the matter in 
dispute between Reuchlin and his opponents was freely 
discussed in Rome, and was committed to a commission of 
experts, who with one exception were in Reuchlin’s favour. 
It was not unreasonable for Leo X. to hesitate before he 
acted upon an opinion which would irritate the Dominicans, 
and the universities not only of Germany but of France. 
We may think him wise in deciding to allow the dispute to 
burn itself out and come to a natural end. But in 1520 
there was another question raised in Germany in which the 
Papacy had a more direct interest. Sylvester Prierias, the 
one amongst Reuchlin’s judges who had deplored the un- 
timely tolerance which allowed criticism, rather than policy, 
to decide ecclesiastical questions, had been permitted to 
direct the well-proved weapons of the Curia against the 
audacity of an Augustinian friar. Strange to say the friar 
had not been destroyed by the onslaught. We can only 
wonder that the Papacy had not learned, by its experience 
of the temper of Germany, that questions were sure to be 
raised; that a large public was interested in their discus- 
sion ; and that discussion was not likely to be checked by 
the mere demand for unquestioning obedience. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE RISE OF LUTHER. 


THE controversy about Reuchlin, which affected only the 
learned, was allowed to run its course for a time. But 
when a question was raised which threatened to derange 
Papal finance, there was no hesitation in ordering im- 
mediate silence. The subject which Luther first brought 
forward was fairly open to discussion; but the Pope 
declared himself so satisfied with the practical working of 
the system, that it was inexpedient to inquire into the 
exact principle on which it rested. By peremptorily dis- 
regarding the right of the individual to exercise his 
freedom within lawful limits, the Papacy outraged German 
opinion, and led to a new development of theology which, 
on the ground of Christian liberty, challenged the current 
claims of authority. 

This great issue was raised by no distinguished scholar, 
but by a simple professor in the new University ruther's 
of Wittenberg, a man whose fame had not travelled youth. 
beyond the limits of Saxony. Martin Luther, the son of a 
peasant, had been led by the promptings of his own nature 
to seek peace for his soul by entering the order of 
Augustinian friars at Erfurt. This order had been success- 
fully reformed by the zeal of its Vicar, Andreas Proles, who 
was succeeded by a no less remarkable man, Johann von 
Staupitz, a Saxon noble,! who had studied at Tabingen and 
had a distinguished reputation as a learned theologian. In 


1See Kolde, Die deutsche Augustiner Congregation und fohann von 
Staupits, 96-165. 
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his twofold capacity, as a scholar and as provincial head of 
the Augustinian order, his services were needed to aid in 
the organisation of a new university in his native land. 

The dominions of the old Duchy of Saxony had been 
divided in 1485 between the two sons of the Elector 
Frederick II., Ernest and Albert. Albert received the land 
of Meissen with Dresden and Leipzig. The electoral 
dignity with the remaining lands and Thuringia fell to the 
share of Ernest, whose son, Frederick the Wise, a man of 
culture and a friend of the chief scholars of Germany, was 
grieved that his dominions possessed no seat of learning. 
He obtained an imperial decree for the foundation of a new 
university at Wittenberg; and it is noticeable that the 
capital of the new theology was the first university which 
did not seek for Papal sanction. Wittenberg itself was a 
poor little place, more like a village than a town; but it was 
chosen for distinction as being the centre of the old 
electoral domains. It possessed a house of Augustinian 
friars, with which the new university was connected, and 
Staupitz was consequently called in to aid the Elector in the 
business of the new foundation and the choice of its teachers. 
Staupitz and Luther’s former teacher at Erfurt, Jodocus 
Trutwetter, were the leading spirits in the new university, 
which rapidly began to justify the expectations of its 
founder. 

In his visitation of the Augustinian houses Staupitz soon 
discovered Luther, and was drawn to the young man by his 
obvious sincerity. Luther had embraced a monastic life 
under a deep impression of his own sinfulness. He longed 
to learn the secret of holiness and hoped to discover it in 
the shelter of the cloister. - He threw himself heart and soul 
into the religious life, but was disappointed with the result. 
He performed a series of observances, which were framed 
to discipline his soul into holiness; but they brought him 
no nearer to God. Repeated motions of sin required re- 
peated penance. There was no progress in his spiritual life. 
God remained in his eyes an inexorable judge demanding 
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obedience to an impossible law. From the despair which 
followed on this experience Luther was delivered chiefly by 
the kindly wisdom of Staupitz, who strove to dispel the 
clouds created by ceaseless introspection, and appealed to 
common-sense against the delusions of religious senti- 
mentalism. He besought the young man not to regard 
every blunder as a sin; ‘a fancied sinner,’ he urged, ‘looks 
for an unreal Saviour’. He led his thoughts from the fear 
of God to the love of God; from the dread of sin to the 
desire for righteousness. He recommended a closer study 
of the Bible, especially of the writings of S. Paul, of S. 
Augustin among the fathers, and of Tauler amongst more 
modern writers. Acting on this advice Luther gradually 
won his way to inward peace. ‘The duty of penitence, which 
had been a cause of despair when it was extorted from his 
fear, became natural and spontaneous when it flowed from 
a sense of the greatness of redeeming love. The influence 
of Staupitz on Luther brought into his religion something 
of the sense of freedom and joyousness which the Renais- 
sance had revealed. 

The intensity and sincerity of this protracted struggle 
gave Luther's character the force and directness Forma- 
which it always retained. His whole being de- i%,°%., 
pended on the consciousness of his relationship to ‘acter. 
a loving God, and his attitude towards life was determined 
solely by this. Strong in his belief he applied himself to 
theological study. He was not a scholar; indeed, he never 
was at home in Greek and knew no Hebrew. But he 
had a robust intelligence, an eager mind, and that origi- 
nality which comes from a resolve to turn all knowledge 
to practical account.!. More and more he turned from the 
writings of the schoolmen to the study of S. Augustin and 
S. Paul. Staupitz kept a watchful eye upon his progress, 
and in 1508 summoned him to leave his cloister at Erfurt 


1 The details of Luther’s life are to be found in Késtlin, Luther's 
Leben ; Kolde, Martin Luther; and amongst English writers, Beard, 
Martin Luther. 
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for that of Wittenberg, with the intention of appointing him 
a teacher at the university. The business of the order re- 
quired that he should visit Rome in 1510; and Luther felt 
his devotion to the city of the martyrs pale before the 
religious indifference which he saw on every side. Soon 
after his return to Wittenberg he graduated in 

Witten theology and began to lecture. He quickly gained 
berg. a reputation as a teacher, more through his power of 
impressing his pupils than through any depth of scholarship. 
His teaching was practical and personal, and he was equally 
forcible in the pulpit and in the lecture-desk. He was a 
great personality in Wittenberg, where his geniality, frank- 
ness, sincerity, and homely common-sense made him uni- 
versally popular. Like all earnest-minded men he was 
outspoken about the evils of the time, the cause of which 
he found in the low standard set up by the representatives 
of the ecclesiastical system. The past history of the Church 
showed that there had risen up against Christ’s Gospel, 
first the power of the world, then the wisdom of the world ; 
now it is the goodness of the world that opposes true 
religion. Men tried to make religion an easy thing; they 
substituted forms and observances for real penitence and 
seeking after God.1 ‘Such is the reign of slothfulness,’ he 
exclaims, ‘that though the worship of God abounds, it is in 
the letter only, without affection and without the spirit, and 
very few are fervent. And all this happens because we think 
that we are something and do enough; and so we make 
no efforts and do no violence to ourselves, and make the 
way to heaven very easy, by Indulgences, by smooth 
teaching, so that a single sigh suffices.’2 Against this 
slothfulness, this false peace, Luther exhorted his hearers 
to strive; for ‘ prosperity is a twofold adversity and security 
1 These statements are gathered from Seidemann, Dr. Martin Luther’s 
erste und dlteste Vorlesungen iiber die Psalmen aus den fahren, 1513-1516, 
which has afforded materials for Dieckhoff, Die Stellung Luthers sur 
Kirche und ihren Reformation in der Zeit vor dem Ablassstreit; see 


especially pp. 25-43. 
2 Seidemann, i., 287. 
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a double danger: where there 1s no temptation, all is 
temptation; where there is no persecution, all is persecu- 
tion.! More souls perish through sloth than perish through 
persecution or heresy: we must train ourselves to war 
against this sloth, as the confessors and teachers of old 
warred against the evils of their own time. Our enemy is 
more difficult to attack because it is not an outward power, 
which stirs us to good by the necessity of facing it: it is an 
inward principle which relaxes our courage and lulls us into 
fancied security.’ ? 

Such was the popular side of Luther’s teaching, and the 
ideas on which it was founded were impressed by him on 
the theological teaching of Wittenberg, so that he wrote in . 
May, 1517: ‘My theology and Augustin make great way, 
and reign in our university by God’s help: Aristotle is 
gradually declining towards perpetual oblivion: lectures on 
the Sentences are marvellously disregarded, and no one can 
hope for a class unless he teaches our theology, 1.¢., the 
Bible or S. Augustin or some other doctor of weight’.$ 
Thus Luther felt proud of his efforts: he was bringing to 
light doctrinal conceptions which had long been overlooked : 
he was creating a strong school of theology in a growing 
university : and he was impressing his own ideas upon the 
popular mind as a preacher. In his own sphere he regarded 
himself as a leader of men, and accepted the responsibilities 
of the position. He was not at liberty to put aside un- 
comfortable questions when they arose, but felt that he must 
face them and endeavour to find an answer. 

Such a question was raised by the arrival on the confines 
of Saxony of a commissary of the Archbishop of | 
Mainz, Johann Tetzel, a Dominican, who was proceed- 
entrusted with the power of granting Papal Indul- oe 
gences in return for a contribution towards the building 
fund of S. Peter’s in Rome. There were many points con- 
nected with Tetzel’s activity which rendered it exceptionally 

1 Se,demann, i., 296. 2 [bid,, 288, 321. 


* To Lange, May 18, 1517: De Wette, i., 57. 
VOL. VI. 5 
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questionable. First of all, Albert of Brandenburg had suc- 
ceeded to the dignity of Archbishop of Mainz at the age of 
twenty-four, and was scarcely commended to his high office 
by his personal merits. But the succession to the See of 
Mainz had been rapid, as Albert was the third occupant 
within ten years. The payment to the Pope of annates, 
and the heavy fee of 24,000 florins for the pallium on each 
vacancy, had impoverished the See; and Albert had negotiated 
with the Pope that he should pay ready money, and be 
allowed to receive in return half the proceeds of the sale of 
Indulgences within his province. As he had borrowed the 
money from the bank of the Fuggers at Augsburg, the 
receipts of the sale of Indulgences were their security ; and 
one of their clerks accompanied the preachers. Further, 
Germany was especially given over to Indulgence preachers : 
other sovereigns had refused them admission to their 
dominions, but Maximilian raised no objection. More- 
over, the extension of Indulgences to ‘such an object as 
the building of S. Peter’s was of recent growth, and tended 
to make them a permanent and continuous part of ecclesias- 
tical practice. If this was so, it was desirable that their 
exact meaning and value should be clearly understood. 
Tetzel had all the qualities of a revivalist preacher, and his 
eloquence was effective in awakening a sense of sin. Was 
this awakening to lead to nothing but an assurance of for- 
giveness in return for a gift of money? Educated men 
knew that this was not so; but what did the ignorant 
think? How was the matter put before them? How 
could it be put before them without exaggeration by one 
whose interest it was to raise all the money that he could ? 

Such thoughts rose in many minds, and found frequent 
Luther's expression. Sensible men shrugged their shoulders, 
objections and left the superstitious multitude to choose for 
gences. themselves. But Luther could not pass the matter 
so lightly by. He did not doubt the lawfulness and useful- 
ness of Indulgences, but he found in their indefinite exten- 
sion one of the causes of religious sloth, ‘Popes and 
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priests, like spendthrift heirs, squander the graces and 
Indulgences gathered by the blood of Christ and the martyrs, 
and do not try to increase the treasure. Yet no one can 
share in a common good who does not add his portion. 
But men think that this treasure is always ready for use 
at their will. They give themselves to the world, because 
the world passes away and the treasure of Indulgences 
remains. As they aim at both, they seek the world first, 
lest it should escape them, and think that heaven is 
abundantly secured for them afterwards.’! Such thoughts 
as these grew more vivid and distinct as Tetzel drew nearer 
to Saxony, as Luther heard the stories of his success,—how 
the clergy prepared the way before him by preaching on the 
great. benefits to be obtained, how the people flocked from 
far and near to greet the commissary on his coming, how 
the Papal Bull was borne in solemn state escorted by the 
dignitaries of the town. All this seemed to Luther to give 
an undue prominence to Indulgences, to confuse the minds 
of simple folk about their real meaning, and to promote 
that false sense of security which he regarded as the great 
enemy of true religion. It is true that he was not called 
upon to speak. Tetzel was not allowed by the Elector of 
Saxony to enter his dominions, and he did not advance 
farther than Jiiterbock, which was the nearest spot to 
Wittenberg outside the Saxon frontier. But Luther was 
not a man to hold his tongue when he had made up his 
mind. He wished to have the question of Indulgences 
discussed, and a clearer understanding arrived at about the 
real doctrine of the Church on the subject. As a first step 
towards this end he proposed an academic disputa- jj 
tion, and on October 31, 1517, fixed on the usual ‘bee. 
place for academic notices, the door of the Castle Church of 
Wittenberg, ninety-five theses on the subject of Indulgences, 
and announced his readiness to maintain them by argument 
against all comers. At the same time he wrote to his 


1 Seidemann, i., 296. 
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diocesan, the Bishop of Brandenburg, informing him what 
he had done, and also to the Archbishop of Mainz, before 
whom he laid a statement of the practical evils to which the 
vagueness of the existing system was liable.! 

Viewed in the light of its after results this step seems 
bolder than it really was. There was great latitude in 
academic disputations, and a disputant might argue in behalf 
of opinions which he was not prepared to maintain in the 
end. The question which Luther raised was a difficult one, 
and he was justified in reminding the Archbishop of Mainz 
that ecclesiastical opinion was doubtful.? There had been 
a gradual development of practice and of teaching concern- 
ing Indulgences which had never received any authoritative 
definition ; but of late years opinions had been put forward 
which were exceedingly repugnant to Luther’s mind, and he 
wished to have the question discussed on its merits. 

In the Early Church notorious sin cut off the sinner from 
Growth of the right of communion, until by penitence he had 
the system made his peace with God, and by a public display 
gences. of penitence had made amends to the Christian 
community for the scandal which he had caused. The ele- 
ment of sin against God, which was forgiven through penit- 
ence, was distinguished from the wrong done to man, which 
required punishment before it could be remitted. The 
requirements of divine and human justice were both satisfied 
by the same temper of mind on the part of the penitent. The 
external signs demanded by the Church were only an exhibi- 
tion of the requisite temper of mind, and a help towards its 
attainment. When the Church was satisfied of the reality of 
penitence, restoration to Church membership was given by 
the bishop. As the number of professing Christians in- 
creased, public confession and humiliation were no longer 
possible. Private confession to a priest became the sign of 
penitence; and the priest, as the officer of the Church, 


1 De Wette, Luther's Briefe, i., 67, etc. 


2 Tbid., ‘ut intelligat quam dubia res sit indulgentiarum opinio, quam 
illj ut certissimam somniant', 
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discharged the functions which had before been e2:ercised 
by the community. A sinner proclaimed his penitence by 
confession ; the priest helped him to a penitent mind by his 
advice and his prayers ; then by absolution he restored him 
to Christian communion. But the outward satisfaction still 
remained ; and a penitential system came into being, which 
followed the example of legal penalties. Offences were 
classified, and a definite number of days to be passed in 
penitential discipline was assigned to each.! 

Indulgences first arose as a remission of penitential acts 
due to the Church. As the penitential system became more 
highly organised, they passed from a remission of outstand- 
ing debts to a commutation of them into money payments, 
following the analogy of the ‘wehrgeld’ in the Germanic 
codes of law. The development of an organised belief in 
Purgatory extended the sphere within which satisfaction 
could be made. The spread of the Hildebrandine concep- 
tion of the Papacy enabled the Pope, as the head of the 
Church, to determine the forms of commutation which were 
most efficacious; and Urban II. recognised an expedition 
to the Holy Land as a full commutation for all penance.? 

The theologians of the twelfth century elevated penance 
to a sacrament, defining it as consisting of contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfaction. Confession brought contrition to 
the test, and judged its reality ; the accompanying absolution 
remitted the eternal guilt of sin and restored the penitent to 
triendship with God, while the temporal penalty due for sin 
was reduced to reasonable proportions; satisfaction was the 
payment of the penalty which still remained, and must be 
paid here or in Purgatory. It was the compensation for the 
wrong done to God and man, and must be made by fasting, 
almsgiving, and prayers. Thus every step in the develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical practice tended to give greater promin- 


! See Wasserschleben, Die Bussordnungen der abendlaindischen Kirche. 

2 Mansi, xx., 816, ‘Quicunque pro sola devotione, non pro honoris vel 
pecunie adeptione, ad liberandam Ecclesiam Dei Jerusalem profectus 
tuerit, iter illud pro omni pcenitentia reputetur ’, . 
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ence to satisfaction, actually though not in theory. It 
became disciplinary ; it was left to be paid after absolution ; 
it was an embarrassing remnant of a past transaction; until 
it was cleared off the soul was deprived of merit. It was 
natural that men should wish to substitute acts of special 
devotion for the dreariness of long terms of penitential 
observance. They went on pilgrimages, they thronged to 
ecclesiastical festivals on great occasions, such as the dedi- 
cations of churches, till in 1215 Innocent III. limited 
episcopal Indulgences at such times to the period of one 
year at the most. ; 

Still the actual use of Indulgences went beyond ecclesias- 
tical theory, and it was the work of the great theologians of 
the thirteenth century to provide a theoretical basis. S. 
Bonaventura laid down the main lines by an analysis of 
satisfaction into two parts, one remedial against future sin, 
another the penalty for the wrong done.! The first must be 
borne by the offender, the second could be paid vicariously. 
To condone the penalties of sin there are three means: first, 
the contrition of the sinner, whereby the eternal penalty is 
changed into a temporal penalty by the remission of guilt ; 
secondly, the merits of Christ working in the sacraments, 
through which the temporal penalty is commuted by priestly 
absolution into a measure proportionate to the sinner’s 
power to pay; thirdly, the merits of the Universal Church 
whereby this diminished penalty may be still further remitted. 
The spiritual treasure of the Church, out of which Indul- 
gences might be given, was partly her dower as the bride 
of Christ, partly works of supererogation of which she was 
trustee. These could be dispensed by bishops, especially 
by the Pope, in return for alms, pilgrimages, visiting of 
relics, and other honours paid to the saints.2 To this S. 
Thomas added the logical conclusion that, as Indulgences 
were given out of the treasure of the Church, they were 


1‘ Poena purgatoria sive medicinalis’ and ‘ poena secundum quod habet 
rationem pretii’. 


2 Bon., In iv. Sent., Distin. xx, 
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remissions, and not merely commutations; they did not 
depend upon the devotion, the work, or the gifts of the 
receiver.! 

The starting-point of both these theologians was prevail- 
ing practice. Indulgences existed, and therefore Jubilee In- 
were right. It was their business to give a rational ‘v!gences. 
explanation of what the Church had thought fit todo.2 The 
acceptance of this principle enabled Papal practice to find 
adequate employment for theological activity. The demand 
for Indulgences steadily increased. In proportion to the 
sincerity of his penitence, the sinner, who felt that he had 
been restored to grace by the sacrament of penance, longed 
to be released from the burden of satisfaction, and dreaded 
lest death should cut short his opportunity and leave his 
soul to the penalties of Purgatory. Men proclaimed their 
own helplessness and besought the Church to find a means 
of escape. This was provided by Boniface VIII. in the 
form of a Jubilee Indulgence. Founding his action on 
ancient tradition, his desire for men’s salvation, and the 
consent of the Cardinals, he decreed that those who in the 
year 1300, and every hundredth year following, visited the 
Churches of S. Peter and S. Paul in Rome, being truly 
penitent and having made their confession, should have the 
fullest remission of all their sins. The success of the first 
Jubilee led Clement VI. in 1350 to reduce the period from a 
hundred to fifty years; and in so doing he defined the source 
of Indulgences to be the treasure of the Church, acquired by 
Christ, and by Him committed to S. Peter and his suc- 
cessors, to be dispensed on reasonable grounds to those 
who were truly penitent and had confessed. It was to be 


1 Summa, iii., Qu. 25. 

2S, Bonaventura, Dis. 20, ‘ Universalis ecclesia has relaxationes ac- 
ceptat ; sed constat quod ipsa non errat, ergo vere fiunt.’ S. Thomas, 
Qu. 25. ‘Ab omnibus conceditur indulgentias aliquid valere, quod im- 
pium esset dicere, quod ecclesia aliquid vane faceret.’ 

3* Non solum plenam et largiorem, imo plenissimam omnium suorum 
concedimus veniam peccatorum.’ The Bull is in Raynaldus, 1300, § 4, 
and its extension, § 9. 
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applied for the total or partial remission of the temporal 
penalty due for sin;! and the Pope thought fit to grant a 
total Indulgence to all who visited the Roman Churches in 
the year of Jubilee. He further granted to pilgrims the 
right to choose a confessor on the way, and extended the In- 
dulgence to those who died on the journey. After this, Urban 
VI. in 1389 reduced the period to thirty-three years; and 
Nicolas V. in 1450 extended to several dioceses in Germany 
the advantages of the Jubilee, so that those who could not 
undertake the journey to Rome might substitute pilgrimages 
to Churches in their own neighbourhood. Paul II. reduced 
the term still further to twenty-five years, and defined the 
year of Jubilee as the year ‘of plenary remission and grace, 
and of reconciliation of the human race with our most loving 
Redeemer’. Sixtus IV. gave a great impulse to the growth 
of privileged altars, by declaring that Indulgences availed, by 
means of prayer, for souls in Purgatory, provided the Pope 
expressly extended them to this purpose.? Innocent VIII. in 
1489 sent a commissary to Germany who offered, in return 
for help against the Turk, the Indulgences attached to a 
pilgrimage to Rome in the year of Jubilee, and also the 
privilege of choosing a confessor, who was empowered to 
grant plenary absolution once in life and at the point of 
death. The example was readily followed. In 1509 Julius 
II. extended this Indulgence to all who contributed towards 
the rebuilding of S. Peter’s. This was prolonged by Leo X. 
The Jubilee Indulgence had become a permanent institution. 


1«Commisit fidelibus salubriter dispensandum, et pro piis et rationa- 
bilibus causis nunc pro totali, nunc pro partiali, remissione poenz tem- 
poralis pro peccatis debite tam generaliter quam specialiter, prout cum 
Deo expedire cognoscerent, vere poenitentibus et confessis misericorditer 
applicandum.’ The Bull is in Raynaldus, Annales, 1349, § 11. 

2 Biel, In Canon Miss@ (pub. 1510), lect. 57. * Nondum venerat ad 
manus declaratio domini Sixti papz, novissime de medio sublati, qua 
declarat indulgentias proficere per modum suffragii etiam animabus in 
purgatorio existentibus, dum ad ipsos per summum pontificem expresse 
extenduntur.’ 

3 This Indulgence is given in Loescher, Reformationsacta, i., 364, etc 
A similar extension of the Jubilee Indulgence of 1500 to England by 
Alexander VI. is given in Weever, Funcral Monuments, clix., etc. 
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When the growth of this system is considered, it is easy 
to see its importance in developing the Papal power. The 
Pope was sole master of an important part of ecclesiastical 
discipline, and could lighten the burden of penance to every 
sinner. He could confer privileges on churches, and could 
override the parochial system by his letters granting permis- 
sion to choose a confessor. He was a minister of mercy and 
pardon. By his help the sacrament of penance could be 
made complete ; he could remit all the temporal penalty that 
was due ; his prayers prevailed in Purgatory ; he could restore 
the penitent, who had received absolution, to his baptismal 
purity by relieving him of outstanding debts.! 

But all this system, though it existed and was powerful, 
was difficult of explanation. Indulgences, granted pigicutty 
to those who were contrite and had confessed, {2 sxpisin- 
had an intelligible meaning. But a grant of gences. 
plenary Indulgence, accompanied by a permission to choose 
a confessor, who was commissioned to give plenary ab- 
solution when necessary, and then apply the Indulgence 
so as to clear the score, was somewhat complicated. It 
certainly raised a presumption that such an Indulgence could 
do more than merely remit canonical penance. It seemed to 
imply that the Indulgence extended the scope of priestly 
absolution, or even availed to help the penitent to contrition. 
A member of Luther’s order, a German Augustinian, Johann 
von Palz, who died in 1511, expended much ingenuity in 
considering the virtue of confession for converting attrition, 
or imperfect repentance, into contrition.2 Palz was of opin- 
ion that the Jubilee Indulgence availed for the remission 


1 The form of absolution ‘semel in vita et in quolibet periculo, et in 
mortis articulo,’ in accordance with the Indulgence of 1513, is given 
by Loescher, i., 371. ‘ Apostolica autoritate tibi concessa et mihi in hac 
parte commissa . . . remitto, per plenariam indulgentiam, omnem poenam 
in purgatorio tibi debitam pro premissis, ac restituo te illi innocentia et 
puritati quam in Baptismo accepisti, ita quod decedenti tibi ab hoc seculo 
claus sint portz poenarum et apertz januz delitiarum Paradisi.’ 

2 About Palz see Kolde, Die deutsche Augustiner Congregation, 174, etc. 
His books Ca@lifodina (1504) and Supplimentum Ceelifodine (1511) have 
been commented on by Bratke, Luther’s 95 Thesen, 53-59 and 111-140. 
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of guilt and penalty alike! It extended the virtue of the 
sacrament of penance, which it included, to all cases, and so 
provided for the remission of guilt, while the Indulgence 
itself remitted all penalties? It was on such grounds as 
these that Indulgence preachers could represent their office 
to be the exaltation of the Cross, the setting forth of the 
complete reconciliation of man with God. 

Again, Indulgences originally availed only to the contrite. 
After guilt had been purged by true penitence the Indulgence 
diminished the load of penalty. But who could be sure of 
the reality of his contrition? The help given by the priest 
in confession towards gaining a contrite heart was not a 
sufficient security. Penance itself was clothed with a sacra- 
mental efficacy which could convert attrition into contrition, 
and so prepare the way for the reception of Indulgence.? If 
faith in God was difficult, faith in the visible Church, as the 
dispenser of God’s gifts, was more within man’s reach. If he 
received the sacraments, without interposing any hindrance of 
disbelief or mortal sin, he might commit the rest to the grace 
of God dispensed by the Church. From this point of view the 
grant of Indulgences to souls in Purgatory became possible. 
It was true that the Pope claimed no jurisdiction over Purga- 
tory, and could only offer his prayers; but there was no doubt 
that those prayers were effectual. Whatever question there 
might be about the need of contrition, if the Indulgence was to 
be gained for oneself, it was clear that the moral condition of 
one who sought an Indulgence for another was sufficiently 
shown by the charity which prompted the offering required.* 


1<Indulgentia dupliciter accipitur. Uno modo proprie pro nuda re- 
missione poene, et sic non extendit se ad culpz remissionem. Alio modo 
large pro Jubileo vel pro littera indulgentiali includente jubileum, et tunc 
extendit se ad culpz et poene remissionem.’ Bratke, p. 113. 

2 «Culpa remittitur ratione sacramenti poenitentiz, quod ibi introducitur, 
et poena ratione indulgentiz, que ibi exercetur.’ Ibid., 114. ‘In vera morte 
plenissima remissio vel absolutio videlicet a culpa et poena. A culpa 
virtute sacramenti peenitentiz liberalissime indultz, et a poena virtute in- 
dulgentiz plenissimz concesse.’ Ibid., 119. 

¥ [bid., 121. 


4 See further Lammer, Die Vortridentinisch-Katolische Theologie, 279- 
312. 
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On such points as these theological opinion was not unani- 
mous, and many theologians protested against the undue ex- 
tension of Indulgences.!_ But their protests did not influence 
the commissaries who were entrusted with their sale. It 
was natural that they should magnify their office, and seize 
upon the highest views of the efficacy of Indulgences which 
had received any sanction from canonists. Thus Tetzel’s 
instructions came from Arcimboldi, Archbishop of Milan, and 
laid down the advantages to be obtained as (1) a plenary re- 
mission for all sins and a restoration of grace; (2) a con- 
fessionale or letter of penitential privilege, which gave the 
right of choosing a confessor who was empowered to give 
absolution, even in reserved cases, to commute vows, and to 
administer the sacrament; (3) a share in all the prayers 
and blessings of the Church; (4) permission to obtain In- 
dulgences for souls in Purgatory, which availed not by 
virtue ‘of the spiritual state of the living contributor, but 
by reference to the condition of the departed soul at the time 
of its departure. 

It is obvious that a complicated system of this kind taxed 
a trained intelligence to understand and explain it.2, Doubt- 
less it was capable of being used as a means of quickening 
in the contrite heart the sense of Divine forgiveness, and a 
desire to bring forth the fruit of good works. But if it was 
not properly understood ; if its outward import was regarded 
rather than its inward meaning ; if it was used as a substitute 
for true repentance, or as a means of relieving the soul from 
the pursuit of contrition, it was undoubtedly dangerous. 
The dangers attaching to such an elaborate system, built 
upon such a slender basis, were sure to be apparent to the 


1 The opinions of such men as Nicolas of Cusa, Gerson, and Berthold 
of Chiemsee are collected by Bratke, Luther’s 95 Thesen, 154-164. 


2 It is doubtful if the system existing at Luther's time is yet understood 
in its details. The controversy between Kawerau in Zeitschrift Jes 
Kirchlichle Wissenschaft, 1882, and Janssen, An Meine Kritiker, and Ein 
sweites Wort an meine Kritiker, may suffice to show the difficulties with 
which the. subject is beset. See the summary of opinions collected by 
Bratke, Luther’s, 95 Thesen, 253-256, and Dieckhoft’s criticism of Bratke 
in Der Ablassstrett, 1-20. 
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critical spirit developed by the New Learning ; and we afe not 
Criticism SUEPTIsed to find that the restless mind of Johann 
ei vohana Wessel had been turned towards this subject. 

’ Wessel criticised the entire conception of penitence, 
and argued that the beginning of the restoration of the sinner 
was the renewed sense of love to God, which had been lost 
by sin. God demanded love, not sorrow, and sorrow was 
only acceptable as a sign of the love from which it flowed. 
Hence true contrition was the perfect detestation of sin, 
which could not precede the reconciliation wrought in the 
sacrament of penance, but followed it as a fruit of justification. 
Consequently confession did not operate by increasing con- 
trition ; it was not judicial but ministerial ; the penitent stood 
at God’s judgment seat; the priest pronounced God’s 
forgiveness ; confession was a guarantee of inward penitence, 
an outward sign of its reality, not a means of obtaining 
remission which was given by God only to the penitent 
heart; the priest could help the penitent by the example of 
his own life, not by the penalties which he inflicted. Further, 
he lays down that the exaction of satisfaction invalidates the 
virtue of the sacrament by putting off the time of its full 
operation. He instances the prodigal son as a proof that 
the joy of forgiveness is part of the heritage of the restored 
sinner,! 

With this view of penitence, Wessel regarded Purgatory 
not as a place of punishment, but as a place of cleansing 
from the defilement of sin, and as such necessary for all 
souls ;2 so that not even apostles and martyrs were entirely 
exempt from a period of purgation before they enjoyed the 
Beatific Vision. It is obvious that, with these opinions 
about contrition and Purgatory, Wessel could find scanty 
room for Indulgences. If satisfaction could not supplement, 
but only guarantee, repentance ; {f the pains of Purgatory 
were not penal, but only purgative, what was the value of 


1 Wessel, Opera: De Sacramento Penitentia, 771-809; see Ullmann, 
The Reformers before the Reformation, ii., 536, etc. 


2 De Purgatorio in Opera, 834, etc. 
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Indulgences? Wessel answered that they were the minis- 
terial token of God’s remission of the penalty due to sin, 
and were dependent on the sincerity and completeness of 
contrition. They were dangerous if they were a substitute 
for that inward humiliation which directed the heart towards 
the perfect love of God as the great end of all spiritual 
discipline. Wessel implied that Indulgences had much 
better be abandoned altogether.! 

His orthodox friends were shocked at such teaching, and 
asked if he entirely cast aside the authority of the Church 
and ecclesiastical tradition.2 Wessel answered by an 
examination of the historical basis of Indulgences. It is 
not to be found in Scripture, nor is it a custom that can be 
traced to apostolic tradition. It cannot claim to be part of 
the rule of faith; nor are the Bulls of Boniface VIII. and 
Clement VI. sufficient to exalt it to that position. 

Wessel’s opinions had no immediate influence. They 
were the speculative views of a thinker who was not satis- 
fied to begin from existing custom, but went back to the 
nature and origin of ecclesiastical institutions. This was 
not the point from which Luther started, nor were Wessel’s 
writings known to him. He was moved by a feeling that 
ignorant people attached to Indulgences an importance 
which did not really belong to them; they neglected the 
real requisites for repentance, and were lulled into a false 
sense of security. Had he chosen to write a treatise on the 


1 Opera, 883, etc. 

2 There is an interesting letter of Jacob Hoeck, Dean of Naeldwick, 
which gives the writer's view of Indulgences in brief; Wessel, Opera, 
871, etc.: ‘In confessionis sacramento, que nonnunquam de adtrito facit 
contritum, in temporalem mortali crimini debita perpetua poena com- 
mutatur. Hanc temporalem pcenam, quoadusque per sacerdotem fuerit 
taxata et injuncta, de foro Dei estimo et non Papz: cum vere fuerit 
injuncta et virtute clavium ad eam poenitens obligatus, jam eam de foro 
ecclesiz judico. Super hanc ecclesia habet potestatem, non quod ejus 
arbitrium sit apud Papam, ut quidquid in talibus Papa decreverit, ideo in 
foro divino sic subsistat quia de illis Papa sic voluit; neque quod Papa 
possit illam pro libito suz voluntatis remittere ; sed quia pro illo possit 
de thesauro Ecclesiz satisfacere, meritaque sanctorum et pracipue 
passionis Christi in locum illarum peenarum ordinari,’ 
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subject, he might have raised a theological controversy. 
But Luther did not approach the question from a theological, 
but from a practical, point of view. He was not concerned 
with the theory of Indulgences as a whole; but he had 
heard and read many opinions which seemed to him un- 
sound. He wished to contradict these opinions, and discuss 
them with those who chose to maintain them by argument. 
So he threw together these disputable points in such order 
as occurred to his mind. His theses are singularly wanting 
in the characteristics which might have been expected from 
a theological professor. They are not arranged in logical 
sequence, nor do they strive to define precisely the theo- 
logical questions to be discussed. They are the utterances 
of one who was rather in contact with the popular conscious- 
ness that interested in intellectual ideas as such—one who 
did not pause to weigh exactly his words, but was more 
eager to express the conclusions of common-sense than to 
narrow the issue which he raised. 

Luther’s theses began with an assertion that the penitence 
Luther's required by Christ is a habit of mind, a constant 
theses, sense of sinfulness, which demands a constant 
1517. hatred of the old sinful self; and outward acts of 
penitence are necessary as they confess this inward feeling, 
and lead to a perpetual mortification of the flesh. Con- 
fession is a necessary part of penitence, for God will not 
forgive one who does not humble himself ; but the penitence 
required by God is different from the satisfaction imposed by 
a priest in the sacrament of penance. Indulgences deal only 
with the latter, not with the former. The Pope can only 
remit penalties which have been imposed according to the 
canons of the Church; he can remit nothing of the guilt 
of sin, except so far as he ministerially declares God's 
forgiveness ; and the penitential life which God requires is 
independent of, and outside, the duty of confession and 
satisfaction. The penalties imposed by the Church are 
imposed only on the living, and death dissolves them; 
canonical penances are not reserved for Purgatory, and all 
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that the Pope can do for souls in Purgatory is done by 
prayer, not by any power of the keys.! As to the treasure 
of the Church, from which the Pope grants Indulgences, it 
has never been defined, nor is it understood by the people. 
It cannot be the merits of Christ and the Saints, for these 
without the Pope work grace in the inner man: it would 
seem that it is the power of the keys, by which the Pope 
can remit penalties imposed by way of satisfaction. This 
amount of efficacy Luther leaves to Indulgences, adding 
that they are not to be despised, for they are a declaration 
of God’s remission of sins. But he is anxious to guard 
against a misunderstanding of the extent of their efficacy ; 
they are useful if men do not trust in them, most harmful 
if they lead men to lose the fear of God; they are not to be 
put before good works proceeding from love. It is most 
difficult, even for acute theologians, to extol the value of 
Indulgences and yet keep a true sense of contrition before 
the people; the teaching of commissaries entrusted with 
selling them deceives the people through the largeness of 
the efficacy which it attributes to them, puts contributions 
to the building of S. Peter’s before needful works of charity, 
shocks the consciences of many, and exposes the Pope to 
ridicule.” 

Luther was careful in these theses to draw a line between 
the teaching of the schoolmen and the doctrine of the 
Church. He distinguished between true wheat and ‘tares 
which had been sown while the bishops slept,’ between 
Papal Bulls and ‘vain dreams which were preached to the 
people’. He expressed a reaction in favour of the theology 
of S. Augustin and S. Bernard against the developments of 
the thirteenth century. His contention was that much of 
the current teaching had never been formally accepted, 
and he wished to have an expression of the ‘mind of the 


1Th. 26. ‘Optime facit Papa, quod non potestate clavis (quam 
nullam habet) sed per modum suffragii dat animabus remissionem.’ 

2The theses are in Loescher, i., 43, etc.; alsq in Ranke, Deutsche 
Geschichte, vi., App, 
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Pope,’ and an explanation of the definite opinion of the 
Church.! 

What Luther proposed in the first instance was an 
academical disputation on the points which he raised. No 
one seems to have accepted his challenge in Wittenberg ; 
but his theses were printed, and created an amount of 
popular interest which was surprising to him. Still Luther 
had certainly no party in his favour. His former friends at 
Erfurt accused him of pride; and he answered that without 
some appearance of pride, some suspicion of contentiousness, 
no new opinion could be brought forward. His ecclesiastical 
superior, the Bishop of Brandenburg, sent him a kindly 
message advising him to be silent for a time, and Luther 
promised to obey. The Archbishop of Mainz did not com- 
municate with him, but sent his theses to the Pope. 

The first answer to Luther came from Tetzel, who adopted 
Tetze's  Luther’s method, and in the end of 1517 published 
answer. ot Frankfort a series of a hundred and six proposi- 
tions, in which he stated anew all the theories which Luther 
had attacked. His basis was that the inner penitence of 
heart, which Luther had taken as the only essential in 
repentance, did not dispense with the need of satisfaction, 
for God would leave no sin unavenged. Starting from this, 
he denounced Luther’s theses one by one as erroneous. He 
did not so much argue as contradict ; but it is noticeable that 
what Luther had said generally about the Pope, Tetzel 
applied specifically, and inserted the name of ‘ Leo’ instead 
of the generic title ‘the Pope’.2) To make more clear his 
meaning that he looked solely to the Papal power for the 
support of Indulgences, he issued a second series of proposi- 
tions ‘in honour of the apostolic seat,’ in which he asserted 
that the Pope alone could determine matters of faith and 
authoritatively interpret Scripture; that he could not err 
when pronouncing a judicial decision ; that no man, nor even 


1 Dieckhoff, Der Ablassstreit, 61-71.. 
? Tetzel’s ‘ Propositions’ are in Loescher, i., 504, ete. 
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a General Council, could define the faith about Indulgences, 
but only the Pope; that the Church held many truths which 
were not to be found in Scripture or in the more ancient 
doctors; that it was heretical to call in question anything 
which had been approved by the Roman Church.! It was 
understood at the time that these propositions, though 
appearing in Tetzel’s name, were mainly the work of the 
Frankfort theologian, Conrad Wimpina. At all events they 
served to indicate the line of defence which Luther’s op- 
ponents would adopt. 

Meanwhile Leo X. had received Luther’s theses from the 
Archbishop of Mainz, and at first regarded the con- proceeg- 
troversy as a ‘monk’s quarrel,’ a continuation of the ingsof the 
strife which raged about Reuchlin. In February, Fe?» 151% 
1518, he referred the matter to the general of the Augustinians, 
Gabriel Venetus, with orders to act promptly and extinguish 
the flame before it had time to burn up into a conflagration. 
Leo’s sympathies were with the New Learning, and he had 
no wish to face questions of principle; antagonism must be 
avoided and disputes patched up; it was only a question of 
skilful management. But the theologians in Rome did not 
take the matter so easily. The Dominican, Sylvester 
Mazzolini, called Prierias from his birthplace, Master of the 
Papal Palace, had already taken a decided part 
against Reuchlin,? and was of opinion that the lenity Prierias. 

: * . . : June, 1518. 
shown in his case was encouraging ecclesiastical 
disorder. As a devoted disciple of S. Thomas, he felt bound 
to lay aside the important work of commenting on the 
‘Summa’ of his great master and devote three days to the 
refutation of Luther.? His attitude towards Luther was one 
of lofty contempt for one who was at once so obstinate and 
so ignorant: he wished to see whether Luther had an iron 
nose ora brazen head, so hard that they could not be smashed 
in the encounter. In the first place Luther had laid no 


of 


3 Loescher, i., p. 518, etc. ® Geiger, Fohannes Reuchlin, 319. 
3 In his dedication to the Pope he says: ‘ Tridui laborem in opus istud 
absumsi’. The Dialogus is printed in Loescher, ii., 13, etc. 
VOL. VI. 6 
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foundation for his position: Prierias was not going to follow 
his example, but would make it clear on what grounds his 
arguments rested. (1) The Universal Church was in its 
essence the assembly of all Christians; virtually it was the 
Roman Church ; and the Roman Church was virtually the 
Pope. (2) As the Universal Church cannot err about faith 
and morals, so a Council presided over by the Pope cannot 
err in the long run, though it may err at first, but if it seeks 
for the truth is sure to find it at last; in like manner the 
Pope cannot err when he gives an official decision. (3) He 
is a heretic who does not accept the doctrine of the Roman 
Church and the Pope as the rule of faith. (4) The Roman 
Church gives its decisions by acts as well as by words: so 
custom has the force of law; and any one who doubts the 
acts of the Church in faith or morals is a heretic. 

These positions obviously assumed the questions which 
Luther wished to discuss. Luther contended that the people 
were taught views about penance which had never received 
the formal sanction of the Church: he was answered that 
custom was the same as law. He wished to discuss the 
exact value which the Church attached to Indulgences: he 
was told that Popes granted them, and that it was heretical 
to go beyond that fact. Further, so far as the question 
might be discussed, what the Popes meant by the grant of 
Indulgences, Prierias contented himself with references to S. 
Thomas, whose writings have been approved as the rule of 
faith of the Roman Church. Prierias even praised the good- 
ness of the Pope who was content with the voluntary 
offerings of his people in return for Indulgences, whereas, as 
king endowed alike with spiritual and temporal power, he 
might demand them of right. He was not bound to argue 
with men calling themselves Christians who were ill-affected ; 
he could leave them to be silenced by the secular arm. 
Prierias, in fact, refused to discuss the question of Indul- 
gences on its own merits ; it was to his mind only a particular 
case of the use of the Papal power. Indulgences meant what 
the Pope declared them to mean; what that meaning was 
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might be gathered from the scholastic doctors: in what sense 
that meaning was explained to the popular mind was 
apparently not worth considering. Prierias so completely 
ignored Luther's object that he called his book ‘ A Dialogue 
about the Power of the Pope; against the Presumptuous 
Conclusions of Martin Luther’. 

Before answering the many clamours which Luther knew 
to be raised against him, he set to work to explain 

5 i Develop- 

more carefully the contents of his theses, and in ment of 
May, 1518, finished his ‘ Resolutiones Disputationum rete é 
de Virtute Indulgentiarum’. This was for the most "°* 
part a re-statement of his original positions, with citations 
of authorities and arguments. He emphasised his central 
opinion, that the current theories about Indulgences rested 
upon the teaching of a series of schoolmen, who started from 
the writings of S. Thomas and S. Bonaventura, and expended 
their ingenuity in turning into doctrines the speculations and 
opinions of those great teachers.! He spoke out on these 
subjects, because men had become desperate of any real 
reform in the Church, and concerted action was impossible : 
he believed in the uprightness and erudition of Leo X., but 
what could he do singlehanded in the confusion of the present 
age, coming after such Popes as Alexander VI. and Julius 
II.?2 But Luther felt bound to face the fact that there was 
ground for thinking that some Popes had showed a disposition 
to favour the opinion that they had power over Purgatory. 
‘I am not moved,’ he said, ‘by the thought of what pleases 
or displeases the Pope. HeisamanaslIam. There have 
been many Popes who have been guilty not only of errors but 
vices. I listen tothe Pope as Pope—that is, as he speaks in 
the Canons, or according to the Canons, or determines with 
a Council—but not as he speaks according to his own head ; 


1 Loescher, ii., 183, etc. 

2*Sed quid ille suavissimus homo potest unus, in tanta rerum con- 
fusione, dignus profecto qui melioribus temporibus pontificaretur, aut 
meliora tempora essent sui pontificatus? Nostro seculo digni sumus 
pontificari non nisi Julios secundos, Alexandos sextos, aut si quos alios 
atroces Mezentios vel finxerunt pete.’ Ibid., 237. 
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lest I should be driven to say with some that the horrid 
bloodshed of Julius II. was a benefit conferred on Christ’s 
sheep.’ The Pope, he continues, has no power to make new 
articles of faith; even if the greater part of Christendom 
agreed with the Pope, it would not be heretical to dissent till 
the matter had been decided by a General Council: thus the 
greater part of Christendom believed in the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin, but it was not heretical to gainsay 
it. The treasure of the Church, out of which it was said that 
Indulgences were given, could not be the merits of the 
Saints, for no one had entirely fulfilled the Law of God; nor 
the merits of Christ, for that was the.treasure of the whole 
Church, not applicable to Indulgences only. In fact, though 
Luther did not speak out his full mind, and strove to retain 
Indulgences as a ministerial remission of temporal punish- 
ment, it is clear that he found some difficulty in vindicating 
for them any useful place. He wished to be as submis- 
sive as possible, but he had already come to the conclusion 
that Indulgences were only illusory, and stood in the way of 
-genuine efforts after amendment of life.? Still his general 
attitude was one of a seeker after truth, who was willing to 
submit to the voice of authority. He sent his book to his 
diocesan, with a letter in which he asked him to revise or 
destroy it if he thought fit. ‘I only dispute,’ he said, ‘I do 
not assert.’ He sent it to Staupitz, as the head of his order 
in Germany, asking him to forward it to the Pope. He wrote 
a letter to Leo X., in which he spoke of the scandals caused 
by the sale of Indulgences; pointed out that the difference 
between him and his opponents depended on the value 
attached to the scholastic philosophy and the authority of 
Aristotle; and ended by declaring himself to be prostrate 
before the Pope’s feet: ‘Do with me as you will: I will 
acknowledge your voice, the voice of Christ presiding and 


1-Loescher, ii., 248. 
; 2Ina letter to Spalatin, February 15, 1518, he writes: ‘ Dicam mihi in 
indulgentiis hodie videri non esse nisi animarum illusionem, et nihil prorsus 
utiles esse, nisi stertentibus et pigris in via Christi’. De Wette, i., 92. 
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speaking in you. If I have deserved death, I will not refuse 
todie.’! He still expressed himself in the language to which 
he had been accustomed, and spoke with all a monk’s 
humility. He was prepared for a long and stubborn con- 
troversy ; but there was room for this in the Church: if 
Thomists were divided against Scotists, if the schoolmen 
were divided into parties, why should not he dissent from S. 
Thomas on some points and have his differences discussed ? * 
He considered that he had cleared himself from any suspicion 
of heresy, by prefacing his ‘ Resolutions’ with a statement that 
he wished to say nothing which was‘no contained in the 
Scriptures, the fathers recognised by the Roman Church, the 
canons, and decretals: as to the opinions of S. Thomas, S. 
Bonaventura; and the other schoolmen, he considered him- 
self at liberty to criticise them, though he knew that some 
Thomists maintained that S. Thomas had been in all things 
approved by the Church. 

This rejection of scholastic in favour of Biblical theology 
was still further emphasised in a ‘ Reply to Prierias,’ ron 
which followed almost immediately after the pub- reply to 
lication of the ‘ Resolutions,’ and which Luther = ‘one 
contemptuously says was the work of two days. In this 
reply Luther’s controversial temper certainly overshot the 
mark of modesty. He says, truly enough, that the ‘ Dialogue’ 
of Prierias was supercilious; but he adds, ‘and entirely 
Italian and Thomistic’. Throughout his ‘ Reply’ he jibes at 
S. Thomas, at Aristotle, and at scholastic learning. He 
denies the fundamental position of Prierias, that the Church 
is virtually the Pope. ‘I hold the Church to be virtually in 
Christ, and representatively only in a Council. If the 
virtual Church is the Pope, what horrors shall we have to 
reckon in the Church! The bloodshed of Julius II., the 
tyranny of Boniface VIII. You will not persuade us under 
the name of your virtual and representative Church to 
revere such things. Our Germans say that your book was 


1 De Wette, i., 112-122. 
3 Letter to Staupitz, March 31, 1518, De Wette, i., 102, 
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not so much written to refute Luther as to flatter the Pope 
and the Cardinals.’! He was willing to allow that the 
Pope was the ministerial head of the Church ; but the 
faith of the Church depended on the definitions of General 
Councils. ‘You call the Roman Church the rule of faith: 
I have always believed that the faith was the rule of the 
Roman Church. The Roman Church has preserved the 
faith because it has held by the Scriptures and the fathers 
of the Church.’? It appeared to Luther's mind inconceiv- 
able that the Pope, if once he faced the position, could 
accept as beyond dispute the theories of the schoolmen, or 
should be willing to declare them beyond the reach of 
challenge. 

The theologian with whom Luther had most sympathy 
was Gerson, and in many of his utterances he approximated 
to the Conciliar theory of the Church. But even here 
he did not adopt any absolute view: ‘both a Pope and a 
Council may err,’ he said. It would seem that he reserved 
the right of the Christian consciousness, resting on the 
Scriptures and primitive theology, to go behind modern 
practice and modern theory, and criticise the basis of 
ecclesiastical institutions, when they affected the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life of the individual. 

This last point, however, was only in the background. 
The practical issue raised by Luther was that of the 
meaning of Indulgences. The replies of Luther's antagonists 
had led him to declare that the mere sanction of Papal usage 
was not enough to bind the Church, or at least was not . 
enough to put the matter beyond discussion. Doubtless 
the eye of the experienced theologian saw many dangers 
that might arise from a protracted controversy, and wished 
in the interests of peace to avoid it. But the question 
before the Pope was whether or no such a controversy was 
legitimate. It was one thing to moderate it and keep it 
within limits ; it was another thing to prohibit it altogether 


' De Wette, i., gor, 2 [bid., 407. 
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Luther had said many things which ran counter to the 
prevalent tendency of theological thought, and had asserted 
his individual opinions with undue emphasis. But he in- 
sisted that he was within a domain which was open for 
controversy, because there had as yet been no authoritative 
expression of formulated opinion. He had said nothing that 
was manifestly contrary to decretals or canons; if some- 
times he spoke rashly, his utterances were still capable of 
explanation. Germany was in a condition of intellectual 
ebullience, as had been seen in the quarrel about Reuchlin. 
Would it not be wise to give Luther considerable latitude, 
to leave him to the theologians of Germany, and let the 
controversy die out? Perhaps this would have been Lec 
X.’s inclination, if the matter had not been of practical im- 
portance. But if Indulgences were to be questioned, their 
marketable value would decline; and this was a serious 
matter. The Archbishop of Mainz, as a man of business 
who found his interests menaced, had referred Luther’s 
theses to the Pope. Leo at first hoped that Luther would 
be admonished by the superior of his order to behave more 
discreetly ; but it does not seem that any active steps 
were taken, and Luther’s immediate superior in Germany, 
Staupitz, was too much of Luther’s opinion to interfere 
with any effect. When the theological learning of Prierias 
only roused Luther’s combative temper, Leo seems to have 
been persuaded that he must take the matter in hand; and 
in July a citation was issued ordering Luther to appear 
within sixty days in Rome, and answer to the charge of 
heresy. The commissioners appointed to examine uther 

him were Girolamo Ghinucci,! Bishop of Asoli, g'd" 

auditor of the Camera, and Sylvester Prierias, Ju!y 1518. 
whose opinion had been already declared. The appoint- 
ment of Prierias is strange, and can best be accounted for 
‘by the supposition that it was intended to give Luther an 
opportunity for delay, by enabling him to protest against 


1 He was afterwards made Bishop of Worcester in 1522, 
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one of his judges as a literary antagonist. Luther, how- 
ever, did not take advantage of this point. His desire was 
that the cause should be decided in Germany; and he 
suggested that his prince, the Elector of Saxony, should 
afford him an excuse for not appearing in Rome, by refusing 
a safe-conduct through his territories.2 This subterfuge 
was, however, unnecessary ; for Cardinal Rovere had already 
written to the Elector, who expressed himself neutral 
about the question in dispute, but demanded for Luther a 
fair trial. As the reputation of his new university was at 
stake, this was a reasonable demand; and the Pope agreed 
that Luther’s case should be examined by the Cardinal 
Legate, who was then in Germany, attending the Diet 
which was sitting at Augsburg. 

When Luther set out for Augsburg at the end of Septem- 
ber, 1518, he was conscious that he did not stand alone. 
His cause had been espoused by the students of Wittenberg, 
who showed a somewhat boisterous loyalty to their teacher, 
by seizing all the copies of Tetzel’s ‘ Propositions’ which 
were in Wittenberg, and burning them in the market- 
place. Further, Luther had spoken out in his letters to 
men like Staupitz, and Spalatin, the chaplain of the Elector 
Frederick; and he knew that he had their sympathy and 
support. He dreamed of a strong theological school at 
Wittenberg, which should war against the schoolmen and 
their great founder, Aristotle, and should revive the study 
of strictly Biblical theology. In this hope he was greatly 
encouraged by the arrival in Wittenberg, on August 25, of 
Melanchthon, who, though only twenty-one years old, had 
already won a considerable reputation for learning. Philip 
Schwarzerd, son of an armourer of Bretton in the Palatinate, 
was a great-nephew of Reuchlin, who encouraged him in 
his career. When the Elector Frederick asked Reuchlin’s 
advice about a professor of Greek for Wittenberg, Reuchlin 


1 Pallavicini, Storia del Concilio de Trento, lib. i., ch. vii. 
2 Letter to Spalatin, August 21. De Wette, i., 133. 
3 Lutheri Opera (Erlangen), ii., 351, 
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did not hesitate to commend his nephew as the soundest 
scholar in Germany after Erasmus. Melanchthon’s first 
lecture at Wittenberg sufficed to do away with the un- 
favourable impression produced by his small stature, his 
physical feebleness, and his nervous manner. Luther was 
delighted with his new colleague; and when Melanchthon 
began to lecture on Homer and S. Paul’s Epistle to Titus 
side by side, Luther’s hopes of the future of Wittenberg rose 
higher and higher. ‘We are all learning Greek,’ he wrote, 
‘that we may understand the Bible.’ German scholarship 
might yet win new triumphs. As Hutten was striving to 
beat the Italian humanists in mastery of Latin style, so 
Luther was ready to do his best to carry on the contest in the 
region of theology. ‘The Romans have too long mocked us 
as thickheads, with their twistings and subtilties.’} 

Thus Luther felt that he had a cause to maintain—his own 
honour and freedom, the good name of his university, the 
future of German theology, and the national aspiration to be 
rid of foreign influence. He went with many misgivings, 
but he went resolved to do his best. ‘I will never be a 
heretic,’ he wrote to Spalatin ; ‘I may err in disputing; but 
I do not wish to decide anything ; at the same time I do not 
wish to be enslaved by the opinions of men.’? 

The ostensible cause of the meeting of the Diet of 
Augsburg in August was to devise means for a 

Diet of 
crusade against the Turk. Such an expedition was Augsburg. 
sorely needed in the interests of Christendom, and ©” 
the Pope was justified in urging it warmly on the attention 
of all. Maximilian also was in search of adventure, and 
would gladly have seen himself at the head of a German 
army. But the German princes were too much engaged in 
their personal affairs to feel any practical sympathy with 
their brethren who were menaced on the Eastern borders. 
They answered the Legate’s appeal by rehearsing the griev- 


1 To Staupitz, September 1, De Wette, i., 137-8, 
2 De Wette, i., 133, 
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ances which Germany endured from the Papacy.! It was 
the weakness of the Papal position that no one trusted it ; and 
it was easy to parry its exhortations to patriotic conduct, by 
showing that German patriotism held the Papacy to be as 
much its foe as the Turk, and had reforms to make at home 
before it turned its attention abroad. When the news of this 
refusal reached the Pope, he sent an angry answer to his 
Legate. There was no ground for complaints about his 
dealings with Germany; he did nothing save maintain the 
reasonable rights enjoyed by his predecessors. Anything 
that could be proved to be extraordinary he would abolish ; 
but he would not resign the privileges of the Holy See to 
satisfy the clamour of the thoughtless mob.” So wrote Leo, 
conscious of his political importance to the Emperor, who 
wished to procure the election of his grandson, Charles, as 
King of the Romans, and his own coronation as Emperor. 
The Diet had dispersed, after showing that it could be led by 
neither Pope nor Emperor, when Luther arrived at Augsburg 
on October 12. 

Maximilian, in a letter to the Pope, had shown his ac- 
customed shrewdness in estimating the gravity of the issue 
now submitted. He warned him that old principles were 
being called in question, and that the works of the doctors of 
the Church were left unread, or were even ridiculed: the 
Reuchlin controversy had stirred men’s minds; the con- 
troversy about Indulgences threatened to be still more 
dangerous: unless the Pope managed to put an end to these 
disputes they would lead to a wide-spread movement against 
authority.2 So wrote Maximilian; perhaps with a view of 
warning the Pope how much he needed the imperial support 
in Germany; anyhow he threw on Leo the responsibility of 
quieting the agitation ; he did not profess that he himself was 
able or willing to deal with it. But Leo and his advisers 


1 For the proceedings of this Diet see Janssen, Frankfort's Reichscor- 
respondens, ii., 971; Bocking, Hutteni Opera, v., 1162, etc. 

2 Quoted by Ullmann, Maximilian I., ii., 720, 

3 Letter of August 5 from Augsburg; Lutheri Opera Latina, 
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paid no heed to the Emperor’s hint. They could not plead 
ignorance of the intellectual temper of Germany; for they 
had before them the literature of the Reuchlin controversy. 
They could not refuse to admit the right of theological 
discussion ; for they had condoned the hardy speculations of 
Pomponazzo. The question raised by Luther did not concern 
any fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith. It touched 
upon points of admitted difficulty, about which various opin- 
ions had been expressed by learned theologians. But it was 
a matter in which speculative opinions could not be indulged, 
without involving some practical changes in the conduct of 
the business of the Papal Court. Slowly and persistently the 
ever-increasing number of officials had found employment 
for their energies, and had built up a system on the basis of 
Papal autocracy. It was very inconvenient to have any part 
of this system challenged; it was undignified to explain it. 
Luther might raise abstract questions at pleasure; he might 
discuss the meaning of Scripture or the doctrines of the 
Church; but no man must dispute the plain meaning of a 
document, which bore the Pope’s signature or proceeded from 
any of the Papal courts. If this were once allowed, there 
would be no end to the practical difficulties which would 
ensue. Germany showed an unpleasant tendency towards 
unprofitable talk, and it was time that this should be checked. 
It was only necessary to put on a bold front, and state in 
all its solidity the claim of the Papacy to unlimited obedience. 
The Lateran Council had accepted it without reserve. What 
the Church had accepted must be practically enforced. 
Prierias had stated the position of the Curia, and his principles 
must be upheld. The Papal policy towards Luther was the 
result of the triumph of officials over statesmen in the Papal 
Court. 

So the task of dealiny with Luther was entrusted to the 
Cardinal Legate in Germany, Tommaso de Vio, carginat 
known as Cajetan from his birthplace near Gaeta. C#et#"- 
Prierias had demolished Luther’s arguments ; Cajetan must 
order him to be silent. No man could have been better 
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fitted for the purpose. From his boyhood Tommaso had 
devoted himself to the study of the writings of S. Thomas, 
whose name he took on entering the Dominican Order. His 
fame as a theologian won for him a professorship at Rome, 
where he made his reputation by organising the Lateran 
Council, and forging the weapons whereby the Council of Pisa 
was overthrown. His speech, delivered at the opening of the 
Council, enforced with unwonted precision the position that 
the Papal supremacy was of divine institution, and remained 
on record as the clearest statement of the actual principles 
on which the government of the Church was founded. For 
this signal service he was called by Leo X. to the Cardinalate, 
and was sent to Germany as a man of solid learning and 
great reputation. No man seemed better fitted to compose 
a theological dispute, and overawe rebellion by the weight of 
his authority. 

Unfortunately Cajetan’s training had not developed his 
intellectual sympathies. He had made up his mind that 
Aristotle was the first among philosophers, by reason of his 
perception of the divine order of the universe, and that 
S. Thomas was the first among theologians, by reason of his 
perception of the divine order in the mind of man.’ Order 
was the one object of his pursuit, and order required obedi- 
ence to authority. In the matter of Indulgences Cajetan 
was in many points in sympathy with Luther. He had 
written on the subject, and his opinions were opposed to the 
current practice of Indulgence preachers. He held that an 
Indulgence was only valid when granted for a lawful cause,? 
and that it required a penitent condition of mind in the 
receiver; even after receiving Indulgences penitence was 
necessary asa medicine to the soul. So careful was Cajetan 
to clear his mind on the points which Luther had raised, 
that he spent his leisure moments at Augsburg in resolving 
questions concerning Indulgences after the approved method 


1 Prefatio in Comment. in S. Thoma sunmam, 
* Tractatus de Indulgentits, c. 87. 
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employed by his master.’ It was his duty to tell Luther 
that he was wrong; so he proved to his own satisfaction that 
Luther’s error lay in the raw, hasty, and unscholarly method 
which he had adopted, and his absence of respect for the 
limitations with which all trained intelligences ought to 
express their conclusions. 

Having come to this decision Cajetan, had he been wise, 
would have seen the necessity of rapid and con- rutherat 
ciliatory action. Had he approached Luther, im- ¢38°"'e 
mediately on his arrival, as a brother scholar, he 1'5*® 
might have prepared the way for an agreement. But Cajetan 
would not descend from the dignity of a Papal Legate, and 
awaited Luther as a judge awaits a culprit. Luther arrived 
in Augsburg on October 7, and was advised by his friends 
not to place himself in Cajetan’s hands till he had received 
the imperial safe-conduct. So for five days Luther listened 
to stories about Cajetan with growing suspicion, while 
officious busy-bodies tendered him their advice. An Italian 
diplomatist, the envoy of the Marquis of Montserrat, in an 
off-hand way recommended him to submit to Cajetan, to 
withdraw all that he had said amiss, and not to expect a 
discussion. This flippant way of treating religious con- 
victions as though they were matters of temporal expediency 
was very distasteful to Luther. ‘If,’ he answered, ‘it can 
be shown that I have spoken contrary to the Church, I 
will be my own judge and will sing a palinode. But the 
difficulty lies here; if the Legate holds to the opinions of S. 
Thomas beyond the decree and authority of the Church, I 
cannot yield till the Church has revoked the decree on which 
I rely.’ ‘Ha,’ was the answer, ‘ you wish for a tournament 
after all.’ The talk only ended by leaving Luther disgusted 
with Italian levity.? 

When Luther appeared before Cajetan on October 12, Caje- 


1 In Cajetan’s Opuscula, i., 97, etc., are five ‘questiones’ which were 
resolved between September 29 and October 15, 1518, Cajetan has 
carefully added the date in each case. 

2 Luther to Spalatin, October 10. De Wette, i., 143-4. 
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tan’s first object was to save his own dignity and maintain 
Luther _ his judicial position. He would not holdadisputation, 
and Caje- either in public or in private, and he had no notion 
12-14,1518 of a friendly talk. He at once laid before Luther 
what was expected of him; the Pope demanded a revocation 
of his errors, and future silence about them and everything 
which might disturb the peace of the Church. Nothing 
could have been more ill-advised. Luther had raised a 
practical question on moral and spiritual grounds ; he might 
have been led to see that he had made some intellectual 
mistakes, that he had used exaggerated language, and had 
not fully considered his points in their relations to the rest of 
the ecclesiastical system. But the first step towards this 
end was sympathy with his moral aims, an admission of the 
need of some reform, and a recognition that the system of 
Indulgences as a whole was beset with difficulties. Caje- 
tan spoke of none of these things. He demanded silence, 
without a word of sympathy or the faintest promise of reform ; 
and the sole ground for his demand was obedience to the 
Papal authority as represented by himself. If Cajetan’s 
method of proceeding was dictated by a desire to avoid any- 
thing like discussion, it was singularly ill-adapted to its 
purpose. Luther naturally asked to be informed what were 
the errors which he was called upon to revoke. Cajetan 
brought forward two points: (1) The proposition that ‘the 
merits of Christ were not the treasure of Indulgences’ was 
contrary to the Extravagant of Clement VI. (2) The 
proposition that ‘ faith was necessary to one who approached 
the sacrament of penance, otherwise he approached it to his 
judgment’ was erroneous, as no one knew whether he would 
obtain grace or not. These points were carefully chosen so 
as to cover in an unobtrusive way the central conceptions of 
Luther’s position. After some verbal fencing, Luther said 
that the Papal decretals sometimes twisted Scripture, and 
merely repeated the opinion of S. Thomas. Cajetan there- 
upon asserted that the Pope was above a Council, above 
Scripture, above all things in the Church; the Council of 
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Basel had been swept away, the opinions of the Gersonists 
condemned. Opposed to this summary view Luther urged 
the appeal of the University of Paris against the abrogation 
ot the Pragmatic Sanction, as a proof that the views of the 
Conciliar party were still alive. An aimless discussion 
followed in which no progress was made. 

Next day Luther began by a protest that he followed the 
holy Roman Church in all things; that he was seeking after 
truth, and ought not to be compelled, unheard and uncon- 
victed, to revoke; he was not conscious of having said any- 
thing contrary to Scripture, the fathers, the decretals of the 
Popes, or right reason; still being liable to error he was 
ready to submit to the lawful judgment of the Church: for 
this purpose he was ready to give account of his opinions in 
writing or in disputation, and to be judged by the Univer- 
sites of Basel, Freiburg, Louvain, and Paris. This was not 
at all to Cajetan’s mind; his object was not discussion but 
silence; and he again insisted on recantation without more 
dispute. Luther offered to put his answer into writing, and 
at the request of Staupitz this was allowed. 

The document which Luther submitted to the Legate 
showed a strong desire to be conciliatory. It is true that he 
still maintained that Papal decretals, though they ought to 
be listened to as the voice of S. Peter, should be tested by 
Scripture and the consciousness of the faithful; for even S. 
Peter had erred, and his opinion did not prevail at the Council 
of Jerusalem till it had met with the consent of the Church. 
But he urged that the language of the Bull of Clement VI., 
if carefully interpreted, did not contradict his position.! The 


1The words run: ‘ (Christus) thesaurum militanti Ecclesiz aquisivit, 
volens suis thesaurizare filiis pius pater, ut sic sit infinitus thesaurus 
hominibus, quo qui usi sunt Dei amicitiz participes sunt effecti. Quem 
quidem thesaurum non in sudario repositum, non in agro absconditum, sed 
per beatum Petrum cceli clavigerum ejusque successores suos in terris 
vicarios commisit fidelibus salubriter dispensandum et propriis et rationa- 
bilibus causis, nunc pro totali nunc pro partiali remissione po:nz tempor- 
alis pro peccatis debit tam generaliter quam specialiter, prout cum Deo 
expedire cognoscerent, vere penitentibus et confessis misericorditer appli- 
candum.’ Extravag. Com., vi., ch. it. 
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term, ‘the merits of Christ,’ may be used in two senses; 
strictly speaking, ‘the merits of Christ’ are imparted by the 
Holy Spirit only to the faithful soul; but in a secondary 
sense ‘the merits of Christ’ may signify the results which 
flowed from them, amongst which is the power of the keys 
entrusted to His Church. It may therefore be said that the 
merits of Christ are the treasure of Indulgences, meaning 
that the power of the keys flows from the merits of Christ, 
and by the power of the keys the Pope can remit the satisfac- 
tion due for sin. A close examination of the words of the 
decretal shows that it will bear this meaning, for it does not 
say that ‘the merits of Christ ave the treasure of the Church,’ 
but that ‘Christ acquired a treasure for the Church,’ thus 
distinguishing between the cause and its effects. Though 
Luther gave this interpretation he expressed himself willing 
to change it for a better, and submitted himself to the judg- 
ment of the Church. 

On the second point to which Cajetan had taken exception, 
the necessity of faith for justification, Luther pleaded that 
his views were neither new nor erroneous. He brought 
forward texts of Scripture, and quoted S. Augustin and S. 
Bernard in his favour; unless it could be shown that he had 
misinterpreted these authorities, he must adhere to them 
and obey God rather than man. He ended by imploring 
Cajetan to intercede for him with the Pope ‘that he do not 
cast into darkness a soul which is only seeking the light of 
truth, and is most ready to give way, to change and revoke 
everything, when it has been taught how they are to be 
understood differently ’.1 

Luther handed this document to Cajetan, who looked at 
it and said that it should be forwarded to the Pope; mean: 
while he demanded a full revocation. Luther expected that 
his pleadings had at least shown cause why he should not 
be called upon to revoke at once, and was indignant. Further 
talk led to no result, and finally Cajetan testily exclaimed : 


1 De Wette, i., 149, etc. 
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‘Unless you revoke, begone, and do not come into my sight 
again’. Luther resented the attempt to override him with- 
out argument. Cajetan was a great theologian ; why did he 
not speak accordingly ? Why did he not grapple with the 
arguments laid before him? ‘He may be a distinguished 
Thomist,’ wrote Luther, ‘ but as a theologian and a Christian 
he is incoherent, obscure, and unintelligent, no more fit to 
judge this matter than a donkey is to play the harp.’} 

Cajetan made another attempt to influence Luther. He 
sent to him his old friends Staupitz and Wenzel Link, that 
they might represent in friendly fashion his duty of obedience. 
Staupitz frankly admitted that he was not equal to Luther 
in theological knowledge; he was rent asunder by his in- 
tellectual sympathy with Luther's opinions and his sense of 
monastic discipline. He said what he could, and ended by 
absolving Luther from his vow of obedience to himself as 
Vicar of the Augustinian congregation. Next day he left 
Augsburg, as no longer wishing to have any responsibility. 
Luther was touched by the obvious disquietude of his oldest 
friend, and on October 17 wrote again to Cajetan, acknow- 
ledging that he had spoken intemperately about the Pope, 
offering to express publicly his regret, and to keep silence 
about Indulgences, if silence were also imposed on his 
antagonists. He could not revoke his opinions until the 
Church had spoken; he begged that his case might be 
referred to the Pope.’ 

In the light of the future we see that Luther had yielded a 
great deal; and had Cajetan been politic he would have ac- 
cepted this basis of reconciliation. He had seen enough of 
the temper of Germany to show him that it was unwise to 
keep open this dangerous controversy, that it was hazardous 
to risk a conflict between the Papal claims and the spirit of 
theological inquiry. Maximilian had warned the Pope that 
he must find some way of quieting the growing excitement. 
It was clear that Frederick of Saxony had taken up an 


1 To Carlstadt, October 14. De Wette, i., 160, 
2 De Wette, i., 162. 
VOL, VI. 7 
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attitude of neutrality, and would not allow his university to 
be discredited without reason shown. Cajetan’s interviews 
with Luther ought to have taught him that he was dealing 
with no ordinary man; that Luther had a powerful nature 
which was bound to find utterance; that he had a genius 
for the expression of religious sentiment; that he was not an 
academician defending a thesis, but a teacher with a pro- 
found sense of the responsibility of his task. It is true that 
a trained theologian might discern in Luther dangerous 
tendencies of which he himself was not conscious; but that 
foresight should have impressed him with the need of caution. 
It was clear that Luther had no wish to rebel, but was not 
to be reduced to silence by the mere command of authority. 
Friendly mediation had induced him to admit that in some 
things he had spoken unadvisedly, and to promise silence 
for a time. If Cajetan had seized upon this concession, if 
even now he had expressed any sympathy, if he had given 
him an assurance of kindly consideration at the Papal Court, 
if he had tried still further to narrow the issue which had 
been raised, much might have been averted ; for Luther was 
not a man who had clearly formulated opinions, which were 
logically bound to lead to certain consequences. He only 
wished to impart to others the views on which his own soul’s 
life was founded: they might be narrow, they might be too 
strongly expressed, they might be applied in an exaggerated 
way, they might be difficult to adjust with the current system. 
But the times admitted of a display of new enthusiasm : 
there was nothing absolutely new in Luther’s opinions, no- 
thing that might not be directed into a proper channel. The 
one thing to avoid was disputation in Germany ; for Luther 
was a formidable controversialist, and his views were sure to 
develop before opposition. If he could have been made to 
feel that, at the Roman Court, he would meet with something 
like sympathy, he would have been content to wait. 

But Cajetan was an official to whom obedience was the 
supreme duty. His orders had been to induce Luther to 
revoke; and when Luther refused to revoke as fully as 
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he had demanded, he would have no further dealings with 
him. He had an intellectual contempt for novelty yuther’s 
and enthusiasm. When Luther left his presence 50's 
he said, with a smile, to his attendants, ‘ This fellow 15'* 
wants fresher eggs than the market supplies’! Disobedience 
must be put down ; he did not stay to consider by what means. 
Luther thought that he had gone to the furthest limits of 
submission, and awaited an answer. When no answer came 
his melting mood passed away. He knew that he brought 
an honest soul to the service of the Church; he asked only 
for fair consideration, and he was treated with disdain. If 
such was the attitude of the Legate, what was to be expected 
from the Pope? He could look for nothing but that he 
would be condemned unheard; that the process already in- 
stituted before Prierias and Ghinucci would run its formal 
course ; and that sentence would be pronounced on the simple 
issue that he had contradicted the language of a Papal 
decretal. To Luther such a result seemed intolerable. He 
knew that there were many thoughtful men in Germany who 
shared his opinions. He had made many friends in Augs- 
burg. Public sympathy was on his side, feeling that he had 
not been fairly dealt with. His mind passed through a 
sudden revulsion. He had done his best for peace, but he 
was not prepared for unconditional surrender; if there was 
to be war he must do his best to defend himself. So on 
October 16 he wrote to the Legate informing him that his 
friends urged him to lodge an appeal, framed according 
to precedent, from the Pope ill-informed to the Pope when he 
was better informed; he was unwilling to adopt this course ; 
but it seemed to his friends to be the only alternative to 
a revocation, for which he was not prepared without an 
authoritative expression of the opinion of the Church. Again 
he gave Cajetan an opportunity of asking him to delay till he 
had consulted the Pope; but Cajetan had no doubt that 
Luther's obstinancy was not to be reasoned with but must be 


1 Oratio de Vita Cardinalis Cajetani, by his secretary, Giovanni 
Battista Flavio, prefixed to Cajetan’s Opera, Lyons, 1639. 
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crushed. The Pope had already spoken definitely enough 
through his Legate; and no question could be raised about 
the plenitude of the Papal power to decide all matters, even 
though, as Luther urged, they were ‘ doubtful, full of contrary 
opinions, undetermined, open to discussion, and not con- 
cerned with matters necessary to salvation’. Luther received 
no answer; and after waiting two days at Augsburg rode off 
secretly to Wittenberg, leaving his appeal to be lodged by 
a notary with the Cardinal. 

On his way back he received a letter from Spalatin enclos- 
ing a Papal brief addressed to Cajetan, and dated August 23, 
in which Luther was said to have been already pronounced 
a heretic by the Papal Commissioner, Ghinucci; Cajetan 
was ordered to take him into custody and bring him to 
Rome, unless he revoked; if he could not be captured, all 
his adherents were to be excommunicated. Luther regarded 
this brief as a forgery of his enemies for the purpose of 
terrifying him; but the possibility of its genuineness filled 
him with indignation, and anyhow he saw that he must 
take all precautions for his personal safety.! At Augsburg 
he had measured the political opposition felt by patriotic 
Germans against Papal interference, and had learned that 
he would have considerable support in withstanding the 
Pope. He returned to Wittenberg ‘ full of joy and peace,’ and 
resolved, if need were, to appeal from the Pope to a Council. 


1 Letter to Spalatin, October 31. De Wette,i., 166. Luther published 
this brief in the Acta Augustana in December as genuine, though in the 
first edition the beginning of his comments on it is scored through with 
apen. Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte, vi., 97, etc., rejects it as a forgery 
on the ground that Luther on August 7 received his summons to appear 
at Rome in sixty days, and it would be contrary to legal forms that the 
case should have been decided and sentence pronounced on August 23. 
Further, the briefdoes not agree with Cajetan’s letter to the Elector of 
October 25, in which he says: ‘ Rome prosequentur causam quando ego 
lavi manus meas et ad sanctissimum Dominum Dominum nostrum hujus- 
modi fraudes scripsi,’ Loescher, ii, 59. On the other hand Kolde, 
Luther’s Stellung st Concil und Kirche, maintains its authenticity, but 
has been answered by Waltz, Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte, ii., 623. 
At present the brief rests only upon the authority of Spalatin’s copy, and 
the evidence is too slight to enable us to accept it. At the same time it 
undoubtedly produced an effect on Luther’s mind, 
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Cajetan was convinced that he had done all that could be 
done, and thought that he had been ill-used by "Cajetan 
Staupitz and Luther. In a leisurely way he wrote *n¢ the 
his complaint to the Elector Frederick, begging him Frederick. 
to send Luther to Rome, or at least to exile him from his 
dominions, Frederick's answer ought to have convinced 
Cajetan of the gravity of the situation. He did not approve 
of the attempt to extort from Luther a recantation while his 
cause was still pending; many learned men in Germany 
thought that there was nothing heretical in Luther's 
opinions; he would not expel from his dominions a man 
who had not been convicted of error; he had sent the 
Legate’s letter to Luther, and enclosed his answer; it would 
be seen that Luther was ready to submit to the judgment 
of universities; finally he begged to be informed of the 
exact nature of Luther’s heresy.) 

This decision of the Elector secured for the time Luther's 
personal safety at Wittenberg; and he continued wae 
his teaching with such effect that the study of appeal to 
S. Thomas was entirely abandoned for that of Duns een 
Scotus; and Luther looked forward to the time *"* 
when that also would disappear, and a ‘ pure philosophy and 
pure theology would draw all their principles from their own 
sources’. The sense of a mission grew still stronger in his 
mind, and he was determined not to be overborne by the mere 
voice of Papal authority. He wrote an account of what had 
occurred at Augsburg, which was published early in December, 
against the wish of the Elector, who tried when it was too late 
to stop the publication.2 This was meant to prepare public 
opinion for a step which had been already taken, an appeal 
from the Pope to a future Council. In drawing up this appeal 
Luther closely followed the form used by the University of 
Paris against the abrogation of the Pragmatic Sanction ; and 
his immediate object was to identify his cause with theirs, in 


1 Cajetan’s letter did not reach Frederick till November 19, and his 
answer is dated December 8. Loescher, ii., 527-543. 
* Luther to Spalatin, December 9. De Wette, i., 191. 
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case the Pope ‘out of the plenitude, not of his power, but 
of his tyranny,’ should disregard his first appeal. But 
Luther had really little in common with the remnants of the 
Conciliar ideas, which still showed some vitality amongst 
the Paris doctors. He had no belief in the infallibility of 
a Council any more than in the infallibility of the Pope. 
The step was merely taken as a precautionary measure 
against a hasty condemnation by the Papal judges. He had 
meant the appeal to be kept secret; he had it printed and 
intended to keep the copies by him for ready distribution 
if need arose. But Luther's matter was now an object of 
popular interest, and the printer would not lose the chance 
of gaining a market. The appeal was published soon after 
the ‘Acta Augustana,’ to Luther’s great annoyance, though 
he soon regarded it as God’s will.? 

Luther’s reason for this step was uneasiness at the news 
sat oe of the approach of an envoy from the Pope to the 
Karivol Elector Frederick, bearing the Golden Rose, which 
Jan-4t5!- the Pope had bestowed on the Elector as a mark of 
his special favour. The envoy was Karl von Miltitz, son ofa 
Saxon nobleman, who after being educated at Kéln went to 
Rome, where he was made a Papal chamberlain and acted as 
representative of the Saxon Court. Miltitz was thus likely to 
be acceptable to the Elector, and Luther dreaded the possible 
effects of Papal blandishments. It was rumoured that Miltitz’ 
was the bearer of Papal briefs, addressed to all who were 
likely to help him, ordering that Luther should be seized 
and sent to Rome for trial; and as a matter of fact 
the Papal letters to the Elector of Saxony and his advisers 
called Luther ‘a son of Satan’ and requested that his ex- 
cessive rashness should be checked lest the fair fame of the 
Elector be tarnished by his protection of a heretic. What- 
ever might have been the instructions of Miltitz he used his 
own discretion in discharging them. He had not lived so 
long in Italy as to have lost the power of understanding his 

1 To Spalatin, October 31. De Wette, i., 166. - 
® ToLink, December 11. Jbid., 193-198. 
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Own countrymen. He saw at once that the views current 
in the Papal Court about Luther were founded upon no 
knowledge of the facts. He found that Luther was not an 
elderly professor, but a man in the prime of life, full of 
vigour, strong in the popular sympathy felt for one who 
was being unjustly persecuted by Italian priests for speak- 
ing out about their greediness, but still stronger in the favour 
with which his opinions were regarded by the educated 
classes. Miltitz was so impressed by what he saw and 
heard in confidential talks with old friends, that he resolved 
to appear before Frederick in his private capacity, before he 
presented the Papal letters. He determined to play the 
part of mediator and devise a means of reconciling Luther 
with the Pope. As a first step he summoned Tetzel before 
him, reprimanded him for several unauthorised acts, and 
put him to such shame that Luther wrote to comfort him. 
Early in January, 1519, he had an interview with Luther at 
Altenburg in Spalatin’s presence. Luther’s friends urged 
upon him to be prudent and make such concessions as he 
could. Miltitz was kindly, and did not so much try to 
argue or prescribe terms as to ascertain how much Luther 
would yield. One of Luther’s chief motives was a desire to 
spare the Elector further trouble, and he did his utmost to 
meet Miltitz’ advances. We see the traces of the common- 
sense of a man of the world, like Miltitz, reflected in Luther’s 
undertaking to keep silence, provided his opponents did the 
same: so, he writes, ‘the matter will bleed itself to death, 
for if my writing had been left unanswered, the song would 
have been sung out long ago and every one would have been 
tired of it’! Further, Luther undertook to write an apolo- 
getic letter to the Pope, and write an admonition to all men 
to obey the Roman Church. Miltitz on his part undertook 
to make a full report to the Pope, and urge him to refer 
Luther’s case to some learned German bishop, who should 
point out any articles which might be erroneous, and Luther 


1To the Elector, De Wette, i., 207. 
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would willingly recant if he was convinced of any error. 
Luther was so far hopeful of success that he proceeded to 
discuss the choice of a bishop who should be named as a 
judge. Further, at the end of February he published in 
German ‘An Instruction’ addressed to the people. In it 
he said that the invocation of Saints was to be used for 
spiritual blessings; that Purgatory was to be. believed, but 
its nature and object were not clearly revealed: that Indul- 
gences were useful as a release from satisfaction for sin ; 
that the commands of the Church were to be obeyed, but 
God’s commands were to be esteemed above them ; that 
God’s grace is the one source of holiness, and that good 
works spring from it; that the Roman Church is honoured 
by God above others; the exact nature of its superiority 
and power is for learned men to discuss, but all should have 
regard to unity and not withstand the commands of the 
Pope.! 
On March 3 Luther wrote to the Pope and expressed his 
Luther's SO!TOW that what he had done to protect the honour 
batiat Si of the Roman Church had brought upon him 
Merch, suspicion. To revoke his opinions would be of no 
ae use; for they had taken root in men’s minds, and a 
revocation without reason given would only increase men’s. 
discontent. He confessed that the Roman Church was above 
all things in heaven and earth save only Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of all. He would say nothing more about Indulgences, 
and would be silent altogether if his adversaries would keep 
silence also.? 
_ There is no reason to accuse Luther of insincerity in these 

proposals. It is true that they do not harmonise with the 
opinions which he soon afterwards expressed; but Luther 
would never have been the leader of a great rebellion if he 
had clearly known whither he was tending. His only wish 
was for liberty to teach what he himself felt; he was 
conscious that discussion had reached the limits within which 


1 Unterrich auf etliche Artikel. 2 De Wette, i., 233. 
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it was likely to be useful. If only controversy might cease 
for a time, knowledge would grow; and any attempt at a 
fair decision of the questions which had been raised would 
be fruitful of results. He was not anxious to speak out any 
further ; indeed, he was not certain whither speech in the 
face of opposition might lead him. But he already felt that 
he was at the head of a party, that others depended upon him, 
and that he was not justified in entirely abandoning the 
ground which he had already occupied. He could not well 
retire amid the derision of his opponents; he could not allow 
his protest, whether well-timed or not, to be the means of 
securing the victory of the opinions which he had challenged. 
He did violence to himself for the sake of peace; but the 
first step in the negotiations must be the silence of his 
opponents; from that he could judge of the hopes of the 
future. 

The Pope was doubtless informed by Miltitz of Luther's 
promises ; and it was in his power to have so far welcomed 
them as to impose silence on all in Germany until the 
question had been further considered. No word, however, 
was heard from Rome; and Luther while proposing peace 
was preparing for war. He could not well afford to do other- 
wise. Eck was determined to keep the matter open, and 
show how the champion of orthodoxy could dispose of 
innovators by the weapons of dialectic. Had Leo X. been 
wise, the disputation at Leipzig would never have taken 
place. Had he commanded silence and referred certain 
definite points to the judgment of a commission of German 
bishops, he might have obtained evidence of the need of 
some readjustment of the Papal system to meet the needs of 
Germany, which was awakening to a new life. It would 
have required open-mindedness to have achieved the task of 
reconciliation between the new and the old; but as yet the 
breach was not hopeless. Luther only asked that certain 
points should be left open for discussion : he himself admitted 
that, if they were discussed, they might not come to much. 
It is noticeable that already he attached only slight import- 
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ance to the question of Indulgences with which the con- 
troversy. began. In his letter to the Elector of November 
19, 1518, he professed his willingness to modify his 
statements on that point: ‘If the merits of Christ are the 
treasure of Indulgences, nothing is thereby added to them ; 
if not, nothing is taken from them; Indulgences remain 
what they are, however they be puffed and magnified ;’} but 
he insisted that the necessity of faith for a right reception of 
the sacraments was soclearly laid down in Scripture that he 
could not withdraw from this opinion. It is obvious that all 
he wished for was liberty to teach the primary necessity of 
faith. Hence he was not moved from his conciliatory 
attitude by the fact that Leo X. sided against him on the 
question of Indulgences. Miltitz was the bearer of a decretal, 
LeoX's addressed to Cardinal Cajetan, which defined the 
decretal teaching of the Roman Church. By the power of 
dulgences. the keys, committed to S. Peter and his successors, 
the guilt of sin could be remitted by the sacrament of 
penance; its temporal punishment by Indulgences, which 
proceeded from the superabundant merits of Christ and the 
Saints; the authority of the Pope could conferan Indulgence 
‘by means of absolution, and could transfer it to those in 
Purgatory by means of intercession.?, This was an authori- 
tative summary of the broad lines of scholastic teaching, but 
it was carefully worded; it cited no previous authorities ; it 
made no reference to Luther by name; it did not attack 
his arguments. Luther was not careful to make himself 
acquainted with the contents of the decretal. After all, 
men might please themselves whether or no they purchased 
Indulgences; and his protest had already done much to check 
the traffic in them. He was willing to accept the decretal. 
If this was so, the Papacy had fairly vindicated its position. 
Papal Luther had apologised for any disrespectful utter- 
policy t- ance and had professed obedience; he would submit 


war 


Luther. to the judgment ofa learned German bishop. There 
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was an Opportunity for reflection, a chance of a time of truce 
in which personal heat might subside and the points at issue 
be clearly discerned. Had Leo X. commanded silence, and 
submitted some carefully chosen points for a report from a 
commission of German bishops, he would certainly have won 
a great measure of German sympathy to his side. Men did 
not object to the principle of the Papal supremacy ; but they 
had begun to criticise the way in which it was exercised. 
About the technical questions of theology which Luther raised 
few felt themselves qualified to judge. But all could see 
that a man of high character and great religious enthusiasm, 
whose opinions seemed tenable to many learned men in 
Germany, was not thought worthy even of a fair trial, but 
was simply ordered to revoke at the dictation of an Italian 
bishop. The Papal supremacy was well enough; but this 
was not the way to exercise it; and Luther knew that he 
would have many followers in a determined resistance to 
what he regarded as tyranny. 

But the Roman Curia was incapable of taking such a view 
of the situation. The ingenuity of its canonists had been 
spent for years in building up a system of Papal omnipotence. 
Just because the Papacy was secular and no great spiritual 
movement had agitated men’s minds in Europe, it was the 
more easy to insert into Bulls and Briefs terms of exaggerated 
adulation. Just because the rulers of England, France, and 
Spain knew how to protect themselves from Papal ageres- 
sion within their own dominions, they had no interest in 
criticising the language of Papal documents. So long as 
the Pope was their political ally, the plenitude of his power 
might be as large as he pleased: when he was opposed to 
them, he could be reduced by diplomacy or force, on purely 
secular grounds. Meanwhile in ecclesiastical matters he 
was left at liberty; and the expression of his claims to ab- 
solute authority grew more and more exalted. The Council 
of the Lateran had been a recognition of all this industry ; 
it had abolished the last remnants of the Conciliar movement, 
and in speeches and decrees alike had extolled the Papai 
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power to the skies. It is true that no one paid much atten- 
tion to these decrees, that the Council attracted little notice, 
and that Germany especially took almost no part in its 
proceedings. Yet official conservatism was not willing to 
run the risk of an investigation ofits labours. It had made the 
Papal power absolute, that it might supply the necessary 
basis for a highly centralised government of the Church. It 
was dangerous even to seem to submit to a challenge—it 
was wiser to use the weapon which had been so diligently 
forged, and repress the first threatening of revolt. So the 
advisers of the Pope had no thought of concession, and were 
inspired by the temper of Cajetan rather than that of Miltitz. 
Their object was not to conciliate Luther, but to win over 
the Elector; their concern was not with the ideas of 
Germany, but with the rulers of Germany. They would 
work through the Emperor and the Princes, and would 
follow the same policy as had proved so successful in rooting 
out the Conciliar ideas two generations ago. 

Everything seemed to favour this policy: for on January 
12, 1519, Maximilian died, and an imperial election 
Maxi: opened a splendid field for Papal diplomacy. The 
jan.1z, | new Emperor would certainly be under such obliga- 
1h tions to the Pope that he might be trusted to deal 
with Luther's obstinacy in a summary way. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE IMPERIAL ELECTION. 


Leo’s interest was only slight in the theological question 
which Cajetan tried to settle at Augsburg; but he san 
was keenly interested in another question which milian's 
was raised there, the election of Charles as King of ice 
the Romans. Maximilian was anxious to secure Prion” 
the imperial dignity to the Austrian house; his ™* 
desire awakened the jealous opposition of Francis I., who 
saw that the combination in the same hands of the Nether-. 
lands, Spain, and the Empire would mean the reduction of 
France to secondary importance in the affairs of Europe. 
Maximilian and Francis both turned to the Electors, who 
found their position suddenly profitable. Francis believed 
that he had four of the seven on his side; but during the 
meeting at Augsburg five agreed to elect Charles formally in 
the following spring. This, however, could scarcely be done 
without reference to the Pope. First, there was the technical 
objection that Maximilian, never having been crowned, was 
only Emperor-elect, and there could not be two Kings of the 
Romans at the same time. Secondly, Charles held Naples 
as part of the Spanish dominions, and in accordance with the 
Bull of Clement X., Naples as a Papal fief could not be held 
together with the Empire. Accordingly Maximilian pro-° 
posed to Leo that he should send the imperial crown to 
Trent, as a means of removing the first difficulty.! Francis 
also turned to the Pope, and promised him entire devotion 


1 Le Glay, Negotiations de France avec la Toscane, ii., 140, 175. 
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'f he would refuse Maximilian’s demand and show himself 
‘to be Leo in deed as well as in name’.! 

The records of Leo's diplomacy during the period that 
Leo's followed are dark and mysterious. They show a 
attitude. duplicity which so completely disguised any abiding 
purpose that it is impossible to resolve the Pope’s policy 
into a consistent scheme. His action is like that of a weak 
animal that tries to baffle his pursuers by involving himself 
in obscurity. The question of the succession to the Empire 
raised a point of momentous importance for the future of 
Italy and of the Papacy. Hitherto Leo had carried on the 
policy of his predecessors, with Medicean dexterity, in 
accordance with principles recognised by Italian statesmen. 
All were agreed to maintain the balance of power in Italy; 
and the Papacy from time to time might pick up small 
advantages. But the annexation of the Empire, either to 
France or Spain, removed one of the elements on which the 
balance of power rested. Francis was powerful in North 
Italy ; Charles was King of Naples; if either of these could 
also call himself Emperor how was Italy to escape in the 
struggle which would ensue? Leo did not deceive himself 
about the material resources of the Papacy; the war of 
Urbino had taught him on that point. He was too much 
of a Florentine and a Medici to think of an Italian combina- 
tion. It only remained for him to act cautiously, to make 
himself seem necessary to both parties, to retain as long as 
possible the friendship of both, and be prepared in the long 
run to accept the inevitable. So Leo negotiated with both 
Francis and Charles. He himted to Francis that, before he 
could declare himself on his side, he must have substantial 
proofs of his good-will, and suggested that Lorenzo dei 
_Medici would be glad to add to his possessions Parma, 
Piacenza, and Ferrara.2 Charles took advantage of the 

1 Letter of Cardinal Bibbiena, October 13, in Lettere di Princifi (edition 
1570), i., 30a. 

4 The letters of Cardinal Bibbiena, who was envoy in France, are in 
Lettere di Principi, i., 29, etc.; those of Cardinal Medici to Bibbiena are 


published by Guasti in Archivio Storico Italiano, 32a serie, xxiv., 21-31, 
120-25. 
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death of the Queen Dowager of Naples to promise the Pope 
an estate of 6000 ducats for one: of his relatives.1 Leo 
represented to each of the kings the need in which he stood 
of the strongest assurance of support before he took any 
decided step. The consequence was that at the beginning 
of 1519 Leo had made good terms for himself with Charles 
and Francis alike, and had signed a treaty of alliance with 
both of them, stipulating only that: the treaty with Charles 
was to be kept secret.? 

It would seem that Leo felt that he could not withstand 
Maximilian’s demands, if they were endorsed by the grtect of 
Diet, and was prepared to give way after securing Mex. 
himself against the wrath of Francis. But the news 44> 
of Maximilian’s death altered the position of affairs, and Leo 
thanked God that he was delivered from a perilous decision. 
The Electors were freed from their promises, which only 
concerned the choice of a King of the Romans; and the 
election of a new Emperor could be approached afresh. Leo 
at once displayed a bewildering fertility in issuing con- 
tradictory orders to his envoys. Cajetan in Germany was 
bidden to represent to the Electors that the Pope wished 
them to elect one of their own number, and hoped that they 


1 Archivio Storico, xxiv., 218, xxv., 3. 

* They are given by Capponi, Storia della Repubblica di Firense, ii., 
App. ix, The treaty with Charles is dated January 17, that with Francis, 
January 20. It has been suggested that the treaty with Charles was only 
a draft, but Nitti, La Politica di Leone X., 143, has seen the original 
signed by Charles on February 6. Leo bound himself ‘ sub verbo Romani 
pontificis ’. 

3 Leo’s policy in the imperial election has been very differently inter- 
preted according as new documents have come to light. The view of De 
Leva, Storia Documentata di Carlo V., i., 391, etc., followed by Roesler, 
Der Kaiserwahl Carlis V., is that Leo really wished to favour Charles’ 
election without giving offence to Francis I. The letters of Cardinal 
Medici, published in the Archivio Storico, 1874-5, afforded new materials 
to Baumgarten, Die Politik Leo’s X.in dem Wahlkampf, in Forschunngen 
surdeutschen Geschichte, xxiii., 523, etc., and in his Geschichte Karl’s V., to 
maintain that Leo aimed at favouring Francis but managed matters ill. 
The question has been reviewed by Nitti, La Politica di Leone X., 98, etc., 
in the light of further researches. I had substantially arrived at Nitti’s 
conclusion, that Leo really wished for the election of a third candidate, 
before his book appeared, 
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would unite for that end. Only the Electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg were possible ; the Pope did not care which was 
chosen, but thought that the Elector of Saxony was the 
better candidate. His Holiness did not wish on any account 
the election’of Charles, who would thereby become too 
powerful; and the jealousy of the King of France would 
certainly give rise to a war, the end of which could not be 
foreseen. A second despatch warned Cajetan that he was to 
adhere to these instructions, and not depart from them, even 
if a letter in the Pope’s own handwriting commended Charles’ 
candidature.} 

It is probable that this represented what Leo would have 
Lee preferred. A weak Emperor, constantly in need of 
supports’ Papal support, would have given him the means 
Feb., 1519. of maintaining in Italy the balance between France 
and Spain, and would have permitted him to traffic with both 
in his own interests. But Leo was too cautious to commit 
himself avowedly to this policy, or take any open steps to 
strengthen the hands of the Electors in carrying it out. He 
knew their selfishness and corruption, and did not put much 
trust in their action. Still if Leo had spoken out decidedly, 
the expression of his wishes might have afforded a rallying- 
point round which the public opinion of Germany could 
gather. But Leo was no believer in candour and straight- 
forwardness, and he knew nothing of the sentiment of 
Germany. He did not intend so far to commit himself that 
he could not make terms with the winner whoever he might 
be, and he destroyed his possible influence by excessive 
caution. He ordered his envoy in France, Cardinal Bibbiena, 
to represent to Francis that the Pope was entirely on his side ; 
but there was great need for circumspection; for if the 
Electors became afraid of the power of France they would 
naturally turn to Charles: he therefore besought Francis to 
consider how, if he could not win, he might at least avoid 
losing, and for this purpose should be prepared to support a 


1 Letters of Cardinal Medici, January 23 and 26, Archivio Storico 
Italiano, xxv., 269-71, 
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third candidate.1 In giving this advice the Pope showed 
considerable dexterity. He hoped that in a little while 
Francis would discover his own candidature to be impossible, 
and would then work for some German prince so as to 
exclude Charles. But it was difficult to use Francis as a 
tool, to give him just enough encouragement and no more; 
and Leo had not the boldness nor persistency necessary for 
the success of this project. At first Francis engaged with 
ardour in the task of winning the Electors; then he suddenly 
cooled, and spoke of promoting the candidature of another.? 
Though this was what Leo wished, the result came so soon 
that it filled him with alarm lest Francis was contemplating 
a private agreement with Charles. Under the influence of this 
terror he implored Francis to persevere. He even abandoned 
the profession of neutrality which he had made to Charles, 
and declared to the Spanish envoy that he did not consider 
his master’s election to be for the good of Christendom.® 
Thus Leo was led to declare himself against Charles 
without finding any one else whom he could oppose — 
to Francis. He was somewhat disturbed by the Henry 
attitude of England, whose influence was on the : 
side of Charles against Francis. He strove to induce Henry 
VIII. to accept the post which he had first designed for 
Francis, and induce the Electors to think of a third candi- 
date. As soon ashe had recovered from the panic caused by 
the lukewarmness of Francis, he ordered Campeggi to re- 
present to Wolsey that the dangers which would follow on 
the election of Charles were greater than those to be dreaded 
from Francis: could not England bring about the choice ot 
one of the Electors, or some other Prince?4 MHenry VIII. 


1 Archivio Storico Italiano, xxv., 373, on January 30. 

3 Tbid., 380, February 16. 3 Nitti, 168, etc. 

“Cardinal Medici to Campeggi, February 19, Archivio Storico, xxv., 
383. See Brewer, Reignof Henry VIII.,i., 310, etc.; Busch, Drei Fahre 
Englischer Vermittelungspolitik, 36-46. But a letter of Gigli to Wolsey, 
which Brewer, Calendar, iii., 277, assigns to the month of May, was 
written before this letter of Cardinal Medici, i.e., between February 11 
and 18, as Nitti points out, La Politica di Leone X., 173. 
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was caught by this cautious suggestion that he himself 
should wrest the prize of the Empire from the other claim- 
ants; and it is probable that Henry’s active interposition 
might have caused a diversion in favour of some one else. 
But Wolsey was not attracted by the prospect, and pointed 
out that it was desirable to have a distinct promise of the 
Pope’s help before any practical steps were taken. The 
letter empowering Gigli to sound the Pope and extract from 
him a definite promise was not written till March 25, and 
showed so little zeal that Leo could place no hopes on 
England, though Henry still cast lingering glances on the 
Imperial Crown.! 

Leo, however, remained for a time firm to his conviction 
Leoap- that the election of Charles would be the greater 
roaches eyi] than the election of Francis. He promised the 
May, 1519 Cardinalate to the Electors of Trier and Kéln, and 
offered to nominate the Elector of Mainz Legate in Germany, 
if they would agree to vote against Charles.? On March 13 
he said to the Venetian envoy: ‘As for the Catholic king, 
on no account could we have him. Do you know how 
many miles distant are the borders of his dominions? Only 
forty. He cannot be King of the Romans, and I mean to 
let him know that he is ineligible.’* If the Pope had 
published such a declaration at first, it might have produced 
an effect on the Electors; but Leo had trusted to his 
dexterity in the first instance, and the time was now past 
when he could interfere. The hope ofa third candidate 
dwindled away, and German opinion was forming in favour 
of Charles. Leo’s attempts to influence the Electors were 
repulsed, and his envoy was coldly informed that there was 
no precedent for the Pope giving orders to the Electors.‘ 
Early in April Leo made up his mind that Francis had no 
chance, and that the election of Charles was practically 


1 In Martene and Durand, Amplissima Collectio, iii., 1285, etc. 

2 Mignet, Rivalit? de Francois I. et Charles V., i., 170. 

8 Marco Minio to the Signori. Brown, Venetian Calendar, i., 1175. 
4 Bucholtz, Geschichte Ferdinands der Ersten, iii., 670. 
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certain.’ Nothing remained for him save to come to terms 
with Charles; and this was rendered easier by the death on 
May 4 of his nephew Lorenzo, five days after the death of 
his wife, who died in giving birth to a daughter, Caterina. 
The outward bond between France and the Papacy was now 
removed. There was no legitimate member of his own 
branch of the Medici family for whom the Pope need scheme. 
The removal of the worthless Lorenzo was a source of secret 
joy to the better men in the Papal Court, who hoped to see 
the Pope renew the fair promise of his early years.2 Nego- 
tiations with Charles were carried on with the utmost secrecy, 
and on June 17 Leo gave Charles permission to hold Naples 
together with the Empire; while Charles agreed to pay the 
Pope 8000 ducats a year, and maintain two galleys for the 
defence of the Holy See.’ 

It is impossible not to feel how little effect all this busy 
diplomacy had upon the actual issue of the election. Francis 
might be able to pay more money to the Electors than 
Charles, and the Pope might offer in his behalf all the 
ecclesiastical distinctions which he could bestow; but the 
very means which Francis used to urge his claims gave the 
Electors food for thought. Was it wise to set over them- 
selves a ruler who had so much money at his disposal, and 
was already so powerful that he had contracted habits or 
command? The Pope might offer a large bribe to the 
ecclesiastical Electors in behalf of Francis; what powers 
over the Church might he not be induced to grant to Francis 
when the possession of the Empire had still further increased 
his power? After all Francis was a Frenchman, and the 
French had long been the enemies of the Germans; while 


1 Brown, Venetian Calendar, 1187. 

2 Ludovico Canossa to Cardinal Bibbiena: ‘ Mostrando sua Santita del 
tutto volersi accommodare al voler di Dio et al naturale istinto suo. II 
che da speranza che sua Beatitudine si possa ancora veder tale quale si 
spero che dovesse essere il giorno che fu creata.’ Lettere di Principi, 
iL, 8. 

This treaty was discovered by Nitti, and its provisions are given in 
full in La Politica di Leone X., 213-4. 
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Charles came of a German stock, and knew German ways. 
The addition of the Empire would increase the power of 
Francis much more than the power of Charles, whose 
scattered dominions would be likely to give him ample 
occupation. Such were the considerations which began to 
force themselves upon the minds of the Electors, and they 
were emphasised by the loud expression of popular opinion. 
When Pace went on his futile mission to canvass the 
Electors in behalf of the English king, he soon found the 
opinion of the people was made up. At Diasseldorf he was 
refused a guide because he was mistaken for a Frenchman ; 
when he declared that he was English he was told that all 
the men of the town would go with him, for surely he was 
come to help Charles.) He found the Electors in great 
perplexity, for the people would have no French Emperor, 
and hated the Pope’s Legate for his leaning to Francis. 
The popular feeling had been stirred by the insolence of one 
of Francis’ German pensioners, Duke Ulrich of Wirtemberg, 
and the Swabian League took up arms againsthim. UlIrich’s 
troops, which were paid with French gold, were defeated ; 
and the Swabian leader, Franz von Sickingen, with an army 
of 24,000 men, drew near to Frankfort, ostensibly to protect 
it from hostile incursions, but really to make a demonstration 
against the election of Francis. Pace found that Charles 
had become the national candidate, and that it was quite 
useless to work for Henry VIII., especially as he had no 
money to distribute. When the Electors met for the election 
on June 18 the chances of Francis had dwindled away. At 
the last moment Francis became conscious of this, and sent 
orders to his agents to set up the Elector of Brandenburg or 
Saxony against Charles. When it was too late he came 
round to the plan which Leo X. had at first advised, only to 
find that the Pope had now abandoned it. Already, on June 
11, one of the Papal envoys had.to flee from Frankfort in 
disguise through fear of the popular anger at his French 


‘ Pace to Wolsey, May 30. Brewer, Calendar, iii., 274. 
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partisanship; and Cajetan only stayed with trembling at his 
post.! But his trials were soon to come toanend. As soon 
as Leo had made his agreement with Charles, he despatched 
a courier ordering Cajetan to withdraw his opposition. 
Cajetan informed the Electors on June 24 that the Pope 
temoved all bar to Charles’ election, if the choice of the 
Electors should fall upon him. After this the election 
proceeded rapidly. An attempt was made by the Elector of 
Trier to urge at the last moment the election of a German; 
but Frederick of Saxony declined the dangerous honour. 
There was nothing more to be done: and at seven o’clock 
on the morning of June 28 Charles was elected.? 

One important result of the Imperial election was that it 
disclosed unmistakably the practical impotence of __. 
the Papacy in European politics. Leo had known aeeee 

. ; < harles V. 
this before, and strove to conceal it. It was cer- july-Dec., 
tainly unpleasant to have it revealed; but he frankly *'* 
confessed to the Venetian envoy that he had acted as he did 
because ‘it was no use to knock his head against a wall ’.3 
This, indeed, was the misery of Leo’s position: The Papacy, 
as a political power, was practically helpless; but Leo could 
not venture to say so, and could not free himself from the 
trammels of political complications. The Papacy had a 
tight to exercise influence; it had abandoned its claim to 
influence and had exercised power. Now its power was 
gone; but Leo dared not admit the fact. It was impossible 
for him to revive a claim to influence, because he was steeped 
in political intrigues. The consequence was that he was 
placed in the ignominious position of trying to behave as if 
he was possessed of power, whereas really his power was 
gone, and he was at the mercy of pressure from outside 
which he could not resist. There was little satisfaction in 
thinking that he had done his best, and had escaped without 


‘ Brewer, Calendar, iii., No. 299. 

2 Cajetan’s account of the discussion in the electoral college is in 
Lettere di Principi, i., 61-71. 

3 Brown, Venetian Calendar, i., 1257, 
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any practical injury. He felt keenly that the Papacy had 
suffered severely in the eyes of politicians, and was regarded 
as a puppet, the strings of which would be pulled by the 
strongest. Leo had never contemplated the possibility of 
rising above the political entanglements in which he was in- 
volved. Hedid not attempt to gauge the temper of Germany, 
or work in accordance with national feeling. He worked by 
means of subtle schemes, which failed because they had no 
basis of resolute action. Leo was so fearful of knocking his 
head against a wall that he forgot that walls might be scaled. 
The consequence of all his double-faced diplomacy was that 
every one felt aggrieved. The Germans resented his inter- 
vention ; Francis thought that he had been basely deserted ; 
Charles owed him no thanks for help which was only given 
when it could not be refused; even Henry VIII. professed to 
feel aggrieved at having been misled by false hopes. It is 
true that Henry’s grievance was merely a means of com- 
pelling Leo to extend Wolsey’s legatine authority in Eng- 
land; but it was expressed in language which was very 
galling to the Pope.! 

But if Wolsey’s letters were arrogant, the speech and actions 
of the French and Spanish ambassadors were more arrogant 
still. The Bishop of S. Malo spoke of Leo in such terms 
that the Pope lost his temper, and declared that he would 
never see that madman again.2. The Spaniards behaved as 
if Rome already belonged to them, and gave Leo an example 
of that forcible manner of dealing with the Papacy which 
soon became a part of their political practice. The matter 
was trivial in itself. There was in Rome a Spaniard, who 
had a suit concerning the election to a priory pending before 
the Papal Court. It would seem that the litigant was striving 
to dispossess a nominee of the Government, and there was 

? Wolsey to Gigli: ‘ Molestissimum huic regis majestati fuit sanctissi- 
mum Dominum nostrum in hac se ita se gessisse ut secum, quod non 
putasset, simulare vel dissimulare potuerit’. Archivio Storico Italiano, 


rma serie, Appendix, 318, etc. Gigli’s answer with the Pope’s explanation 
is interesting. 


3 Venetian Calendar, i., 1257. 
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some ground for thinking that judgment might be given in 
his favour. So on the night of August 27 the Spaniard was 
dragged by armed men from the house where he was lodging ; 
he was silenced effectually by a pellet of tallow which was 
forced into his mouth, and was hurried away to the Colonna 
Castle of Marino, whence he was sent to Gaeta. The Pope 
was naturally indignant at this outrage, which he discovered 
had been carried out by the order of the Spanish ambassador, 
whose son was the leader of the band of kidnappers. Leo 
ordered him to begone from Rome, and threatened to excom- 
municate all concerned in the affair, but consented to wait till 
he received letters from Charles. Charles expressed his 
regret, and the prisoner was restored to Rome: but probably 
the lesson had served its purpose both with him and the Pope. 
He did not prosecute his suit; and Leo learned that he had 
to do with men whose sense of decorum was defective.! It 
is no wonder that the Pope felt the need of recovering his 
lost dignity. ‘We wish to be known for what we are,’ he 
told the Venetian ambassador ; ‘it is not fitting that any one 
should show himself our superior. All that we do is to 
preserve our position. We will not be spoken of as we were 
during the election, when the French went about saying that 
the Pope would do whatever they wished.’ ? 

All that Leo could do to restore his position was to go 
back again to his old policy of duplicity. He had made a 
league with Charles; but the investiture of Naples was still 
to be given, and negotiations might be protracted. Mean- 
while, as Charles was now the more powerful, the mainten- 
ance of the balance of power required that the Pope should 
draw nearer to France. But Leo could not afford to break 
with Charles unless he was assured of a strong alliance; for 
that, as Cardinal Medici said, would be ‘putting the mouse 
before the cat’. He saw that the chief obstacle in his way 


3 Minio’s account of this episode is given in Appendix ii. 

? Letter of Minio, November 17, ibid. 

3 Minio in Appendix, ‘ne vol essere quejlo, per usare la sua forma di 
parole, che meta li sorzi alla gata’, 
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was the attitude of England, which still acted as mediator 
and arbiter between the rival kings. So he made a secret 
league with France in October; ‘a league in the spirit’ as 
the Venetian envoy Minio called it. At the same time he 
pursued his negotiations with Charles, but told Minio: ‘ They 
will mean nothing; do you understand me?’ Minio asked 
for a clearer explanation. ‘If we were to make promises to 
Charles,’ said the Pope, ‘they would be lies: we should find 
some means to resolve them into smoke.’ 

While Leo thus prevaricated, both Charles and Francis 
were endeavouring to win the friendship of England. The 
spring of 1520 saw Charles the guest of the English king; 
and soon afterwards the splendours of the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold testified to the good understanding between England 
and France. In all this Leo had no part, and was terrified 
lest England might bring about an agreement between the 
two kings. He complained bitterly that he was not con- 
sulted and offered to send a nuncio; for nine months Wolsey 
sent him no letter, and Leo was sorely disquieted.! 

There was one outlet, however, possible for the Pope’s 
Leoand energy, the enlargement of the Papal States. By 
the Papal the death of his nephew Lorenzo, the Duchy of 
1590) Urbino, together with Pesaro and Sinigaglia, reverted 
to the Pope. This increased Leo’s desire to win Ferrara, on 
which Julius II. had cast hungry eyes. Ferrara was to be the 
price which Francis I. was to pay for the Pope’s friendship. 
But Leo had other friends as well, and did not let slip any 
opportunity. In December, 1519, he invested 10,000 ducats 
in an attempt to seize Ferrara by surprise. Alessandro 
Fregoso, Bishop of Ventimiglia, was an exile from Genoa, 
living at Bologna. Leo furnished him with money to raise 
troops, ostensibly to aid him to return to Genoa ; but really 
for a dash on Ferrara, where the duke was lying sick, and 
his city was ill defended. The plot was discovered by the 
Marquis of Mantua, and when Fregoso saw that his intention 


1 Gigli to Wolsey. Brewer, Calendar, iii., 680, 720; Cardinal Medici, 
$53, 1006, 
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was suspected he disbanded his troops.! In the spring of 
1520 Leo was more successful in dealing with Perugia, which 
the family of the Baglioni had for years rendered infamous 
by their crimes. It was at that time under the rule of Gian 
Paolo Baglione, whom Leo summoned to Rome to answer 
complaints which had been made against him. Baglione 
sent his son, Malatesta, who was received by the Pope with 
great kindness and returned with a safe-conduct for his 
father. As Gian Paolo was allied by marriage with the 
Orsini, he trusted to their assurance that there was nothing 
to fear, and came to Rome. When he went to visit the 
Pope in the Castle of S. Angelo, his followers were disarmed 
and he was seized and borne off to prison. Leo charged 
him with stirring up rebellion in the March; and one of his 
associates, the Lord of Fabriano, was summarily beheaded. 
It is said that Gian Paolo confessed in prison to many 
enormities—which may well have been the case; and Leo 
soothed his conscience with the thought that his treacherous 
conduct was ridding the world of a monster. Still Leo 
hesitated, and offered to spare Gian Paolo’s life, if he could 
find good securities who would give substantial bail that he 
would not return to Perugia. No one was found hardy 
enough to accept the responsibility ; so on June 13 Baglione 
was beheaded. Perugia was committed toa Papal Legate, 
and Leo sent troops to capture Fermo from Ludovico Fre- 
ducci. The lords of other towns in the March, Recanati, 
Fabriano, and Benevento, came to Rome in terror. They 
were imprisoned, tortured, and put to death as malefactors.? 
Leo had at least the satisfaction of thinking that he could 
combine with his higher policy some of the craft and vigour 
of the Rovere and the Borgia. 
This, however, was an interlude. The great question 
which still perplexed the mind of the Pope was how to escape 
with safety from the clutches of Charles. Charles was weary 


1 Guicciardini, who was then Papal governor of Modena, is the 
authority for this. Storia d'Italia, lib. xiv, 
* Paulus Jovius, Vita Leonis, 83. 
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of the Pope’s vacillations, and sent a new ambassador, Don 
Don Juan Juan Manuel, a man of great political experience, 
Manuel in with orders to bring matters to an issue. Manuel, 
April,ts20.. who arrived in Rome in the middle of April, surveyed 
the situation, and gave his opinion that the Emperor must 
strike terror into his opponents, and so compel them to cease 
fencing. There were two ways of terrifying the Pope: one was 
to support the Genoese exiles by a body of Spanish troops ; 
the other was to strike at the Pope’s spiritual power. ‘Ifthe 
Emperor goes to Germany he ought to show a little favour 
to a friar who is called Friar Martin, who stays with the 
Duke of Saxony. The Pope is very much afraid of him 
because he preaches and publishes great things against his 
power. They say that he is a great scholar and holds his 
own against the Pope with much mindfulness. I think that 
through him the Pope might be driven to make an alliance ; 
but I say this in case he refuses or, after making it, strives to 
break it.’? 

The question which Don Juan Manuel thus raised was ot 
Youth of greater importance than he imagined. The electors 
CharlesV. ot Frankfort do not seem to have troubled them- 
selves to consider the opinions of an insignificant friar; but 
these opinions had shown themselves capable of unexpected 
development, and the new Emperor would have to reckon 
with them as soon as he entered Germany. Both sides 
hoped much from the young Emperor, whose attitude was 
not yet declared. It is worth our while to consider how this 
was determined by his training, his experience, and the 
necessities of his position. 

Charles, who was born on February 24, 1500, scarcely 
knew his father, after whose death, in 1506, his mother sank 
into a state of mental imbecility. He was brought up in 
Flanders by his Aunt Margaret, a woman well versed in the 
politics of the time. His education was entrusted to Adrian 
of Utrecht, Dean of Louvain, one of the most learned 
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theologians of the time, a man of high character, deeply 
impressed with a desire to reform the abuses of the Church, 
but profoundly attached to its system. From him Charles 
imbibed a sincere piety and a respect for the Church, which 
deepened his natural gravity and earnestness of character.! 
When, at the age of fifteen, Charles began to take part in the 
deliberations of the Council of the Netherlands, he was free 
from youthful levity and showed himself as serious as the 
oldest. When, at the age of seventeen, he first visited Spain 
as its king, his mind was capable of appreciating the mean- 
ing of what he saw. 

He found a country, which had long been a scene of 
discord, united into a nation by the lucky marriage 
of two capable rulers, who had contrived to gather Spanish 
up the scattered elements of power and put them- rai 
selves at the head of the most vigorous institutions of the 
land. The towns were set against the nobles till the royal 
jurisdiction was asserted against both. The Cortes were 
used to support the authority of the Crown by allying it with 
the aspirations of the people. The scanty revenues of the 
Crown were increased by a cautious resumption of all its for- 
gotten claims. The powerful military orders, a relic of the 
crusading spirit, were annexed by the skill of Ferdinand in 
procuring his election as their Grand Master. The royal 
officials were chosen from the class of jurists and churchmen ; 
and the nobles found that they could only obtain employment 
in the state by submission to the king. But most useful of 
all means to bring about this national organisation was the 
Church, which in Spain assumed a character of its own. It 
would be unjust to say that Ferdinand and Isabella set them- 
selves to use the Church for their own political ends. _Isa- 
bella’s strong character was moulded and disciplined by 
genuine religion, and Ferdinand was a devout son of the 
Church. But neither of them bowed in unquestioning 
obedience before the Pope; and the Papacy did not venture 


1 Peter Martyr, Opus Epistolarum, No. 515. 
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seriously to oppose the wishes of sovereigns 80 powerful and 
so orthodox. The attempts of Sixtus IV. to appoint to 
Spanish bishoprics was steadfastly withstood, and in 1482 
he agreed to grant provisions only to royal nominees. 
Isabella chose for high places in the Church men of blame- 
less lives and resolute character, who, knowing that their 
efforts would be supported, set themselves diligently to the 
task of restoring ecclesiastical discipline. The zeal of these 
men unfortunately flowed in. a narrow channel, and they 
were more desirous to obtain results than solicitous that 
their method should be in accordance with the principles of 
the truth which they professed. Isabella’s confessor, the 
Dominican Thomas de Torquemada, urged upon the queen 
the creation of a stricter form of the Inquisition to deal 
The with the mixed population of Jews and Moors, 
Spanish who accepted Christianity for motives of worldly 
tion. convenience, without in reality abandoning their 
own beliefs. It was true that the evil spirit of con- 
straint in matters which affected the inmost being of 
the soul was of long standing in the Church. But the 
Dominican Inquisition had well nigh passed away when 
Torquemada galvanised the spirit of persecution into renewed 
life. The great reforming movement of the Spanish Church 
was stricken with the plague of unbelief in its very origin. 
It did not trust to the power of the Gospel, the love for 
righteousness, the appeal to the nobler instincts of man. It 
took a false view of man’s responsibility, and denied the right 
and power of conscience, and the work of the Holy Spirit. 
It forced the Gospel of the love of God into the terribly alien 
form of human tyranny, demanding net only obedience but 
acquiescence and belief, under the pain of horrible punish- 
ments. The renewed religious life of the Spanish nation 
was allied with the worst development of the medizval 
system, the desire for external unity at the price of freedom. 
Nor can we say that this was due merely to old custom or 
mistaken zeal. The political advantages of the Inquisition 
to the authority of the Crown were obvious. The results of: 
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the confiscation of heretics’ property were always a welcome 
addition to the royal revenues; and the procedure of the 
Inquisition could easily be applied to persons who were sua- 
pected on political grounds. It was a mighty arm against 
discontent of any kind, and the mere fact that it was in 
accordance with popular prejudice gave it a fatal vitality. 
Church and State went hand in hand for the maintenance of 
external order and the suppression of any threatening of revolt. 

If the Spanish Inquisition was chiefly the work of Torque- 
mada, the other great churchmen of Spain laboured condition 
in their several ways to unite the various elements ot, , 
of population into a nation on the basis of the Spais. 
Christian faith. Fernando de Talavera, a friar who was 
raised to the rank of Archbishop of Granada, gave his 
attention to the conversion of the Moors, and for this 
purpose translated the liturgy and parts of the Gospels into 
Arabic. The Franciscan, Francisco Ximenez de Cisneros, 
who was made Archbishop of Toledo, proceeded with greater 
rigour. He burned the Mussulman books and insisted upon 
the Moors abjuring their old religion. Many complied, but 
many fled or were expelled from Spain; and the wandering 
Moriscos carried to Italy a testimony of the resolution of 
Ximenez. But Ximenez was not only concerned with the 
conversion of the Moors. A Franciscan devoted to the 
traditions of his order, he had grown up in the practice of 
severe asceticism, and regarded with abhorrence the laxity of 
monastic and clerical life. He carried out a high-handed 
reform of his diocese. Friars and monks fled like the 
Moriscos before his visitations. Appeals to the Pope were 
useless against a man who was supported by the Spanish 
monarchs. Ximenez overcame all opposition by his iron 
will and unswerving determination. The worldly clergy were 
removed and replaced by men of fervent zeal and enthusiastic 
piety. The system of the Church was displayed in all its 
dignity and authority.? 


1For Ximenez see the contemporary Alver Gomez, Der rebus gests a 
Francisco Ximenio Cisnerio, and Hefele, Der Kardinal Ximenes. On the 
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Side by side with this reformation in religion went a rise 
of learning and of theological studies, The Universities of 
Salamanca and Valladolid became famous in Europe; and 
Ximenez established at Alcala a college with forty-two pro- 
fessors who were to teach the whole circle of the sciences. 
There he gathered a band of scholars, over whose labours 
he presided, for the purpose of editing a Polyglot version of 
the Scriptures. The famous Complutensian Polyglot is a 
memorial of Ximenez’s zeal for the collection and collation 
of manuscripts, and gave a great impulse to textual criticism 
of the Bible. Alcala became the home of exegetical study, 
while Salamanca pursued dogmatic theology. When the 
spread of Luther’s opinions called for controversial learning, 
it was the Spanish theologians who came forward to wage 
the battle of orthodoxy. 

When Charles went to Spain he was able at least to com- 
Influence prehend the broad outlines of the situation. He 
ofSpanith saw a country, with many elements of revolt, 
Charles V- gkilfully held in check by a system which owed its 
success to the identification of the monarchy with the chief 
tendencies of the peeple. He found the Church a devoted 
adherent to the Crown; and he found a Church revived and 
purified, strong in its own organisation, and still stronger 
in its hold on the people. Charles soon found that there 
were many difficulties in his path, and that Spain with its 
strong national feeling was hard to rule as a part of wide- 
spread dominions. Ximenez, after the death of Ferdinand, 
held the regency of the Spanish kingdoms, and kept down 
disorder with a strong hand. After his death, which followed 
closely on Charles’ arrival in Spain in 1518, there were signs 
of gathering discontent, and soon the towns of Castile and 
Valencia rose in rebellion. It was obvious that Charles 
could not run counter to the ecclesiastical temper of Spain 


whole question of the Spanish Church see La Fuente, Historia eclesiastica 
de Espana, vol. iii.; Maurenbrecher, Die Kirchenreformation in Spanien 
in Studien und Skissen sur Geschichte der Reformationsseit, 1-40; 
Prescott, History of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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had he wished to do so. But indeed his own personal 
feelings and beliefs were more in accord with the temper of 
the Spanish reformation than with the ideas of Luther. 
He put as the foremost reason of his desire to gain the 
imperial crown, the hope of winning greater glory against 
the foes of the Holy Catholic Faith. This was a real 
aspiration in his mind when he was crowned King of 
Germany at Aachen on October 23, 1520. In the same 
spirit he opened the Diet at Worms, where it seemed that 
the future of Luther would be decided. 


1 Instructions to his Aunt Margaret, March 5, 1518, in Le Glay, 
Negotiatius, ii., 303. 
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WE left Luther at the beginning of 1519, willing to submit 
Eckand to the judgment of the Church, and ready to keep 
Carlstadt. silence if his adversaries would be silent also. 
Though he made this offer he had no hope that it would be 
accepted, and was prepared to resist all attacks. Hitherto 
the controversy against him had been conducted by the 
theologians of the Curia; but unless the Pope commanded 
silence it was sure to spread. Already the well-known 
controversialist, Eck of Ingolstadt, had marked suspicious 
utterances in Luther's theses, and had traced a resemblance 
between his opinions and those of Hus. Eck’s ‘ Obelisci’ was 
circulated only in manuscript, but a copy fell into Luther’s 
hands, who promptly answered. The matter was not 
important, and Luther did not wish to pursue it; but one of 
his friends at Wittenberg was consumed with desire for a 
fray. Andreas Bodenstein of Carlstadt, a man of great 
learning and mental versatility, but deficient in judgment 
and discretion, had come to lecture at Wittenberg in 1507. 
When Luther issued his theses Carlstadt was absent in 
Rome, and on his return found Luther's influence supreme 
in the university. At first he strove to withstand Luther; 
then he turned round and tried to outdo him. He published 
a long array of theses against Tetzel and Eck at once; and 
he and Eck became involved in a controversy which grew 
more and more bitter. At Augsburg Luther met Eck and 
tried to arrange with him the preliminaries of the disputation 
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for which Carlstadt clamoured. They agreed on Leipzig 
as the place of meeting. 

Eck at once published his theses; but when they appeared 
Luther saw that they were directed not against — 
Carlstadt but against himself.!1 The last of them theses 
was in answer to Luther’s assertion that, before the Papal ms 
days of Pope Gregory the Great, the Roman Church "°"*™ 
was not above other Churches,? Against this Eck wrote: 
‘We deny that the Roman Church was not superior to other 
Churches before the time of Sylvester; we recognise as 
Peter’s successor and Vicar of Christ him who sits in the 
chair, and holds the faith, of Peter’. Luther accepted the 
challenge, which was momentous, and prepared theses in 
answer to Eck. The last ran: ‘That the Roman Church 
is superior to all other Churches is proved only by most 
frigid decrees of Roman Pontiffs issued during the last four 
hundred years; against which stands the sure history of 
eleven hundred years, the text of Scripture, and the decrees 
of the most holy Council of Nicza’. Luther’s friends were 
alarmed at this audacity ; and indeed Luther only imperfectly 
realised the bearing of his position. The fact that he was 
prepared to uphold this opinion did not prevent him from 
writing to the Pope that ‘the power of the Roman Church 
was above all things, and nothing other in heaven or earth 
was to be put before it, save only Jesus Christ our Lord’. But 
Luther’s brain was seething with half-formed ideas, and he 
yielded easily to contradictory impulses. At one time he 
longed for peace; at another he breathed forth war. He 
denied the historical basis of the Papal claims; but he did 
not wish to meddle with the Pope’s authority. ‘If only the 
Roman decrees will leave me the Divine Gospel let them 
take all else. I have no wish to revolt against the Papacy; 
let the Pope be called Lord; even the Turk, so long as he is 
the bearer of power, is to be honoured; for no power exists 


1 De Wette, i., 222.. Luther to Spalatin, February 7, 1519. 
2 Theses about Indulgences, No. 22. 
VOL. VI. 
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without God’s will’! He scarcely regarded himself as 
responsible for what he said, and laid all the blame on Eck 
for provoking him. ‘God knows what will come out of this 
tragedy. Neither Eck nor I will do ourselves any good. It 
seems to me to be God’s device. I often said that hitherto 
I was only playing, now at last the Roman Pope and his 
arrogance will be seriously dealt with.’? The more he read 
and thought the more he was amazed at his own conclusions. 
‘Let me whisper in your ear; I rather think the Pope is 
Antichrist or his apostle; so wretchedly is Christ corrupted, 
aye, crucified, in his decrees.’ These are the utterances of 
a man intoxicated with a sudden rush of ideas which he 
could not control—a man reeling under their powerful 
influence, and waiting bewildered till he could express in 
coherent form the net result of their overwhelming impulse. 

He was recalled to a sense of his peril by the alarm of his 
. friend Spalatin, who anxiously asked him to define 

evelo A 5k : : 

mentot his position. Luther did not conceal his annoyance 
opinions at being asked to be definite, and peevishly answered 
Papal that God did not suffer His counsels to be revealed. 
fowjane, He clearly could not endure to face the bearing of 
the tendencies of his opinions, as apart from the 
issue of his disputation with Eck. He was going to say as 
much, or as little, as was necessary ; but he had come to the 
conclusion that the Papal supremacy was not founded on 
Scripture, and had been introduced into Germany on the 
strength of Papal decretals collected by Gregory IXsvalitens 
within four hundred years. He was not prepared to say 
that the Papal supremacy should not be recognised; but 
history showed that there were many Christians, especially 
the Greek Church, that did not recognise it. He counted it 
amongst indifferent matters, such as health and riches; he 
did not wish to attack it, but he could not have Scripture 
perverted to support it In fact, Luther was engaged in 


1 De Wette, i., 236. 3 Ibid., 230. 3 Ibid., 239. 
‘To Spalatin, May. Jbid., 262, etc. 
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studying with feverish haste and increasing amazement the 
Papal decretals, and he was not sure what shape his ultimate 
opinions would take. He looked to the disputation with 
Eck as a means of clearing up his own mind. 

Meanwhile Miltitz saw the unfortunate results which were 
likely to follow from an empty display of dialectical skill, 
and summoned Luther to Coblenz to answer for himself 
before the Archbishop of Kéln in the presence of Cajetan. 
As this step was taken on the sole authority of Miltitz him- 
self Luther declined to obey. He pointed out that the 
Archbishop was engaged with the imperial election, and 
would not be present in person; that he had already con- 
ferred with Cajetan to no purpose; and that his opinions 
had now been so fully set forth in his writings that they 
could be judged without his personal appearance. His 
writings had set his case before the judgment of the whole 
world, and the Pope might submit it to the judgment of an 
assembly of bishops. He showed how little he heeded 
authority by expressing his doubts if Cajetan was a Catholic 
Christian. ‘If I had time,’ he added with unpardonable 
insolence, ‘I would write to the Pope and Cardinals and 
show how foully he errs, if he do not entirely amend. I 
grieve that legates of the Apostolic See are men who strive 
to make away with Christ.’1 In fact, Luther had by this 
time passed beyond all thought ot submitting to authority. 
His mind was wholly set on the coming disputation, in 
which he hoped to vindicate himself and his teaching, not 
by reference to authority, but on the grounds of Scriptural 
truth. To authority itself he had no objection ; but authority 
had its limits which it could not pass, and he was prepared 
to discuss the nature of these limits. Before going to 
Leipzig he put his opinions into shape.? He admitted the 
Papal primacy as existing, and therefore allowed by God; 
not to be resisted without causing a serious breach of unity 
and charity; resting on universal consent; and deserving 

1May 17. De Wette, i., 275-6. 
2 Resolutio super propositionem de Potestate Pape, 
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obedience even if sometimes, on account of men’s sins, it 
was wrongly exercised. He denied that the Papal primacy 
was founded on Scriptural warrant: Christ’s commission of 
the keys to Peter gave him no authority over the other 
Apostles, but simply treated him as the representative of the 
Church, which was built upon the rock of faith. This was 
the teaching of the early fathers; tried by this standard, 
Papal decrees, which claimed that the Roman Church had 
Scriptural warrant for its supremacy, might justly be called 
‘frigid’. Luther, in fact, here introduced the criticism of 
the Papal claims by the standard of Scripture; and his 
arguments have substantially been repeated ever since. 

Luther had now reached a definite consciousness of his 
position. If the Papal primacy was not of Divine institu- 
tion, it could not demand implicit obedience; and points of 
doctrine could not be decisively settled merely by reference 
to the Papal authority. It is characteristic of Luther’s 
method of thinking that he began his-argument by reserving 
great power to the Papacy, as existing by God’s permission, 
which declared itself in the organisation of the existing 
order; but he ended with the statement: ‘Finally, ] say 
that I do not know if the Christian faith can endure that 
any other head of the Universal Church on earth can be set 
up save Christ’. It was in vain that he tried to limit his 
conclusions ; the barriers which he strove to erect were sure 
to be swept away. 

The only result of the disputation at Leipzig (June 27 to 
Thedis JUly 15) was to bring Luther’s deviation from 
putation current orthodoxy into clear prominence. The 
ers ie first question discussed was the Papal supremacy, 
1519. and Eck was sufficiently skilful to see the advantage 
to be gained by bringing Luther's tenets into connexion 
with recent controversy. He pointed out that one of the 
positions of Wycli: and Hus, condemned at Constance and 
Basel, was ‘That it is not necessary for salvation to believe 
that the Roman Church is supreme over others’. Luther 
indignantly disclaimed all sympathy with the Bohemian 
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heretics ; he had no wish to create a schism, but held that 
charity was the supreme law. He tried to turn the question 
from the Bohemians to the Greeks; he could not admit that 
the saints and martyrs of the Eastern Church were to be 
regarded as heretics because they did not admit the Papal 
Supremacy. But he felt that he could not rest on such an 
answer, and was driven to say: ‘Amongst the articles of 
John Hus and the Bohemians it is certain that many are 
entirely Christian and evangelical, and the Universal Church 
cannot condemn them’. There was a movement of surprise 
amongst the hearers, and Duke George of Saxony exclaimed: 
‘Pest take that!’ Indeed, theologians might well ask what 
Luther was prepared to admit if he disposed of decrees ot 
Councils ; and the national sentiment of the Germans was 
shocked at a justification of the Bohemians, whose savage 
deeds lived in popular recollection while their tenets were 
forgotten. Eck seized his advantage; Luther vainly pro- 
tested that he had not spoken against the Council of 
Constance, and called Eck’s assertion that he supported the 
Hussites ‘an impudent lie’. He afterwards explained that 
the decree of Constance said that the condemned articles of 
Hus were ‘some heretical, others erroneous, others blas- 
phemous, others rash and seditious, others offensive to pious 
ears’. Doubtless the statement that the Papal supremacy 
did not exist by Divine right was rash and offensive to some 
tender ears; but it had not been condemned as heretical or 
erroneous, and was indeed Catholic and true.! But really 
this evasion was unnecessary; for Luther had already 
declared that Councils could err; and Eck admitted that 
a Council would not make Scripture other than it was, 
but pertinently said that he preferred to trust the interpre- 
tation ot the sense of Scripture given by a Council of learned 
men, with the help of the Holy Spirit, rather than the 
interpretation given by Luther.? 


1 Letter to Spalatin. De Wette, i., 300. 
2 This was said about the Florentine decree concerning Purgatory, 
Loescher, iii., 426, 
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As is usual in discussion, each disputant made good his 
own position from his own point of view. Eck main- 
tained that the Scriptures were to be interpreted by the 
Papal decretals, and the consensus of theological opinion ; 
Luther maintained that the Scriptures were the test of all 
decrees of Pope or Council, so far that what could not be 
proved directly out of them was a matter open for discussion 
on its own merits. Having this fundamental difference the 
two disputants did not succeed in coming to close quarters. 
Eck’s substantial gain lay in identifying Luther’s opinions 
with those of the Hussites. 

The disputation was continued about Purgatory and In- 
dulgences. Luther believed in Purgatory, but held that 
Scripture was silent on the subject; he confessed his 
ignorance, and refused to dogmatise on the condition of 
souls after death. His only contention against Eck was, 
that it was impossible to lay down any such definition of 
the state of departed souls as would justify decided assertions 
about the way in which they could be aided by the living. 
On the question of Indulgences, Eck was careful to dis- 
tinguish between the abuses of them and their rightful use ; 
he admitted that Indulgences could not supersede good 
works, nor remit guilt, and only maintained that personal 
satisfaction was a part of penitence, and that the nature of 
that satisfaction could be determined by the jurisdiction of 
the Pope which was exercised through Indulgences, Luther 
himself admitted ‘on this point we very nearly agree’. He 
allowed that Indulgences were not to be despised but were 
not to be entirely trusted in. Ifthe preachers of Indulgences 
had preached this doctrine the name of Luther would not 
have been known to-day.! 

Luther left Leipzig somewhat disappointed. Hitherto he 
Luther's had supposed that all Germany was like Wittenberg ; 
Goint- that he only needed an opportunity for speech to 
ment. carry conviction. He found that old opinions were 


1To Spalatin, August 15. De Wette, i,, 297. 
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not so easily shaken ; he felt the difference between address- 
ing a sympathetic audience, which was swayed by his 
powerful personality, and arguing with an experienced 
disputant before a coldly critical assembly. Hitherto he 
had believed that learned opinion would be on his side 
when he had carefully explained his opinions; he found 
on the contrary that, so far from clearing himeelf of heresy, 
he had been to some extent identified with those whom he 
had himself denounced as heretics. It was true that the 
disputation ended in no formal decision. The records of its 
proceedings were to be submitted to the Universities of Paris 
and Erfurt; but neither party professed to attach much 
weight totheir opinion. Luther was more and more resolved 
to appeal to public opinion: Eck was convinced that he had 
unmasked a dangerous heretic. Luther returned to Witten- 
berg prepared to trust in the future to the power of his pen. 
Eck wrote to Hochstraten, asking him to use his influence 
that the University of Paris might condemn Luther as soon 
as possible. The net result of the disputation was that Eck’s 
reputation was staked on crushing Luther; that two parties 
began to form in Germany; and that the time for concilia- 
tion was past. 

Luther had to face the fact that his views were contrary 
to received opinion, and in a published defence of the juther. 
conclusions discussed at Leipzig gave reasons for %%4 public 
his position. If it was objected that he stood 1519. 
against the weight of theological authority, he answered 
that Duns Scotus and Occam had done so before him; God 
had once spoken through the mouth of an ass, and had 
revealed to the boy Samuel what He hid from the aged Eli; 
in the dangers of the present time let all remember that they 
are but men, that it is easy to err, difficult to be wise and do 
rightly ; let them unite in zeal for the discovery of truth, and 
not attack one another through desire for vainglory or the 
maintenance of opinions because they are theirown. What- 
ever objections may be urged against him, he goes on to 
say: ‘I believe that J] am a Christian theologian and live in 
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the kingdom of the truth, and therefore am a debtor to the 
truth, not only to set it forth, but to defend it even to death ’.! 
He spoke, not in the spirit of a revolutionist and dogmatist, 
but as an explorer and discoverer; one who in an age of 
discontent and inquiry felt that he had the clue to an answer 
to many problems. The system of the past, laboriously as 
it had been constructed, strong as it appeared to be, was on 
its trial, and must be tested by the documents from which it 
professed to derive its origin. Luther was convinced that 
the system had been overlaid with the results of human 
ingenuity till much of its original force had been frittered 
away by secondary contrivances, which were now used to 
prevent free discussion. Chief amongst these was the 
doctrine of the Papal supremacy, which was invoked to 
support the existing system in all its abuses. If free inquiry 
was to proceed, the claims of the Papacy to decide all 
questions must be abated. 

It was indeed this very point of the Papal authority which 
lay in the way of all Luther’s endeavours. He had raised 
the question of the meaning of Indulgences, and had been 
superciliously answered by the theologians of the Curia that 
he must not go behind Papal decretals. This led him to 
challenge the appeal to Papal decretals as ultimate; and his 
assertion that the Papal monarchy was not of Divine institu- 
tion raised an opposition amongst German theologians. 
Luther was drawn into controversy, and saw himself menaced 
asaheretic. He felt bound to maintain his title to orthodoxy, 
to raise up a party in Germany, and seek ailies in the 1m- 
pending struggle. Accordingly he engaged in a controversy 
with Eck, and another with Hieronymus Emser, a former 
secretary of Duke George of Saxony, who irritated Luther 
by attacking him in an underhand manner, while professing 
to clear him of the charge of sympathising with the 
Bohemians. In thiscontroversy Luther showed a command 
of virulent invective, and a power of personal onslaught, 


1 Resolutiones super Propositiones Lipsia discussas, Loescher, iti., 748. 
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which were unbefitting a zealous seeker after truth. Doubt- 
less his skill as a literary gladiator increased his reputation 
at the time, and strengthened his claims as a party leader. 
But there is no doubt that his unmeasured language repelled 
many finer minds, needlessly embittered the inevitable con- 
flict, and permanently lowered the moral dignity of his 
position. It was the misfortune of Luther that he rarely 
transcended the limits of his own surroundings. He wrote 
for immediate effect, and had a ready and conscious sympathy 
with the weakness, as well as with the strength, of his readers. 
He was a German, and a man of the people; he expressed 
the sentiments, and used the language, of his age. 

As regards his party, Luther at first wished to identify his 
cause with that of the humanists. In December, 

: ° = Luther 

1518, he wrote to Reuchlin that their enemies were and the 
the same;! but Reuchlin was weary of conflict, ise uns 
and made no movement to meet Luther’s advances. ™ 
In March, 1519, he wrote to Erasmus in terms of fulsome 
flattery ;* but Erasmus, though civil, gave him little en- 
couragement, and hinted that theological subjects were 
best discussed by the learned. Luther’s trust was in the 
benevolent neutrality of the Elector Frederick, and his own 
personal popularity at Wittenberg. But this was an unsure 
foundation on which to rest; and in September we find 
Luther desirous of connecting himself with the national 
opposition to the oppressive taxation imposed by the Papacy 
on the German Church. In his dedication to the first edition 
of his ‘Commentary on the Epistle to Galatians’ he writes that 
while his advergaries are boasting of Papal decretals he will 
betake himself to Scripture. He has no quarrel with Papal 
decrees provided that they are in accordance with the Gospel. 
He reverences the Roman Church; but he sees that the 
Germans have been plundered and laughed at by Italians in 
the name of the Roman Church; and he sees further that 
the German Diet, in refusing to pay tithes imposed by the 


1De Wette, i., 196. 2 [bid., 247. 3 Opp., iii., 444. 
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Pope and sanctioned by the Lateran Council, has drawn a 
distinction between the decrees of the Roman Church and 
the glosses of the Roman Court. He is ready to follow the 
example of these lay theologians and submit himself to the 
Roman Church, while he opposes the Roman Court and 
commits his cause to the great head of the Church, Jesus 
Christ.! About the same time he wrote in a similar strain 
to one of his theological opponents: ‘ You have nothing else 
in your mouth than, ‘‘ The Church, the Church ; heretics, 
heretics”. But when we ask for the Church you show us 
one man, the Pope, to whom you hand over everything without 
a ghost of a proof that he is of indefectible faith. We, how- 
ever, find as many heresies in his decretals as in the works 
of any heretic. The one point that you have to prove you 
avoid by a perpetual petitio principit, which you know to 
be the most vicious form of argument. What you have to 
prove is that the Church of God is amongst you, and not 
also in other parts of the world.’ 

These ideas were not new, nor were they confined to 
Crotus Wittenberg. They were familiar to many ardent 
Rubianvs. gyirits in Germany, and they found an echo at Rome. 
In July, 1519, Crotus Rubianus wrote thence to Hutten: 
‘ There are some here who sincerely advise the Pope, first, to 
abolish the Alvari and Sylvesters 3 with all their “Summulz,” 
because by them the world is deceived since they do not 
thoroughly follow the Gospel of S. Paul; secondly, to publish 
a decree that for the future no one should trust to Scotus or 
Thomas or any of the writers of “Sentences,” unless supported 
by Scriptural proof; lastly, that the decretals should be com- 
pared with the Gospel and the teaching of S. Paul by some 
good men, who have in their hearts not syllogisms but 
Christ; for they say that some of the decretals stink of 


1 Opp., i., 329, etc. 

2To Hieronymus Dungersheim, September, 1519, in Seidemann, 
Luther's Briefe, 2. 

37.e,, Alvarus Pelagius and Sylvester Prierias, well-known writers i 
behalf of the Papal monarchy, — veritas 
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avarice, others of tyranny, others of arrogance’! We cannot 
suppose that these drastic reforms were really urged on the 
Pope; but the mention of them shows that the critical spirit 
of the New Learning had discovered the plain fact that the 
absolute claims of Papal monarchy rested on a basis which 
would not bear examination; that its creation was the work 
of an uncritical age; that it had grown to an unwieldy and 
intolerable form ; and was supported by a host of interested 
officials who upheld with their pens a system which filled 
their pockets. 

Crotus soon found that, however much his friends at Rome 
talked of reform, the Italians were not prepared to take any 
decided steps. In October came letters from Eck giving his 
own account of the disputation at Leipzig. Luther had been 
driven to confess himself a Hussite: it was necessary to take 
speedy measures, for his heresies were spreading round 
Wittenberg as a centre: let the Pope urge the Universities 
of Erfurt and Paris to condemn his opinions, and let him 
commit their further condemnation to the theologians of the 
Curia. Crotus found that the Italian scholars, who agreed 
with Luther in their heart, thought it wise to dissent with 
theirtongues. Nota hundred S. Pauls, not all the Scriptures, 
would move them to withstand the Pope. Luther’s argu- 
ments would have no weight, unless the Princes and Bishops 
of Germany judged it more holy to defend the Word of God 
than spend their money on Pallium, Indulgences, Bulls, and 
other trifles from the sale of which the members of the Curia 
gained the means of keeping their harlots. Luther was 
warned that no appeal to Scripture would help him against 
the necessity under which the Papacy lay of maintaining the 
system on which the Curia waxed fat. He must open the 
eyes of Germany to the enormities of the Roman frauds, 
and warn it against the poison wherewith Rome had infected 
the land.? . 


1 Bocking, Huttenz Opera, i., 277. 
? Crotus to Luther, October 16,1519. Ibid., 309. 
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Such utterances were doubtless encouraging to Luther, 
Humant- Who saw a body of humanists gather round him, as 
tic contro they had gathered for the defence of Reuchlin. The 
1519. conduct of Eck rendered this inevitable; for he con- 
sidered the suppression of Luther a personal duty, and if 
he were to succeed he would become the supreme arbiter of 
orthodoxy in Germany. In a pamphlet, which he wrote in 
support of Emser, he said that all the theologians in Ger- 
many were opposed to Luther’s views, except a few unlearned 
canons. ‘This drew forth at the end of 1519, ‘The Answer of 
an Unlearned Canon,’ which was really the work of GEcolam- 
padius, but was generally ascribed to Bernard Adelmann, a 
canon of Augsburg, and a friend of Pirkheimer.1. This was 
shortly followed by a gross attack on Eck in a dialogue 
written by Pirkheimer, ‘ Eccius Dedolatus,’ or ‘ The Corner 
Planed off,’ a pun upon Eck’s name, which in German signifies 
‘corner’? This dialogue held up to ridicule Eck’s personal 
character, and branded him as a drunken and lustful syco- 
phant, seeking only his own advancement, and so ignorant 
as to uphold the scholastic theologians against ‘heretics, 
Greeks, and poets such as Origen, Chrysostom, and Jerome’. 

A still more important ally offered himself in the person of 
Writings Hutten, whose fiery patriotism was eager for any 
of Hutten. chance of a fray. Since his discovery of Valla’s 
treatise ‘On the Donation of Constantine,’ Hutten had pursued 
his studies in the same direction. He recalled the old glories 
of Germany when the Empire had been a reality; he 
meditated on Germany’s downfall before the hostility of the 
Papacy; he compared it with other nations, and found it 
divided, distracted, and helpless before Papal extortion. He 
saw in the Papal power the cause of Germany’s abasement, 
and attacked the abuses of the Papal Court, not with the 
sadness of an ecclesiastical reformer, but with the bitterness 
of a patriot denouncing his country’s foes. He hoped great 
things from the energy of the young Emperor, and from a 


1 Loescher, Reformations-Acta, iii., 935, etc. 
4 Bocking, Huttent Opera, iv., 517, etc. 
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combination of the German Princes. In the winter of 1519, 
he wrote his most effective dialogue ‘ Vadiscus,’ in which he 
compressed into stinging epigrams his hatred of the Roman 
Court. These epigrams took the form of triads on which 
the dialogue itself was a commentary. Three things main- 
tain the dignity of Rome: the authority of the Pope, the 
relics of saints, the sale of Indulgences. Three things are 
brought back from Rome: a depressed conscience, a ruined 
digestion, empty pockets. . Three things are laughed at in 
Rome: the example of the past, the pontificate of Peter, the 
last judgment. Three things are fearedin Rome: a General 
Council, reform of the Church, the opening of the eyes of the 
Germans. Three things are excommunicated in Rome: 
indigence, the primitive Church, preaching of the truth. 
Three things are despised in Rome: poverty, the fear of God, 
equity. So the dialogue moves on, from one bitter jibe to 
another.! 

But Hutten was not contented merely with literary 
assaults ; he wished to embody his ideas in some substantial 
form, and call attention to them by deeds as well as words. 
He was personally interested in German politics ; for he had 
a family feud against the Duke Ulrich of Wirtemberg, who 
during the interregnum in the Empire carried on his depre- 
dations against his neighbours with the help of French gold. 
The Swabian League took up arms against him and under 
the leadership of Franz von Sickingen won an easy franz von 
victory. Franz was the representative of the class Sickingen. 
of knights who built their castles along the Rhine, and lived 
a life of lawless adventure, resembling that of the Italian 
condottieri generals. He had been engaged in war against 
the city of Worms, and had made raids upon Lorraine. He 
was laid under the ban of the Empire, was reconciled to 
Maximilian, and taken into his service. On the Emperor’s 
death he supported the claims of Charles to the Empire, and 
his overthrow of the Duke ot Wiirtemberg produced a strong 


1 Bécking, iv., 149, etc. 
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impression upon the action of the Electors, Hutten ad- 
dressed himself to Sickingen, who felt the need of guidance 
among the perplexities of the time. A strange alliance was 
formed between the two adventurers, and Sickingen became 
the military champion of oppressed scholars. He interposed 
in behalf of Reuchlin, and Kéln was ready enough to leave 
Hochstraten and the Dominicans to his mercy; but the 
terms which Sickingen imposed on Reuchlin’s adversary 
were rendered useless by the Papal decision, and he could 
only secure that the old scholar ended his days in peace. 
The cause of Luther was still more pressing than that of 
Reuchlin ; and Hutten inspired Sickingen with a new interest 
in theology. This was important, as Sickingen stood high 
in the favour of the young Emperor. In January, 1520, 
Hutten offered Luther Sickingen’s protection, and a refuge in 
his castle, if he was obliged to flee from Saxony. 

. These assurances of support naturally gave Luther an in- 
Luther creased sense of importance. For various reasons 


and wis. there was a strong party which objected to his 


tical ice, Suppression by the mere exercise of Papal authority. 
1520. This was enough to encourage and strengthen him 
in his appeal to public opinion. Moreover, he had the true 
insight of a great party leader, and saw that he must never 
allow his adversaries to seem to have the advantage. Ina 
sermon on the Holy Sacrament he had let fall the remark 
that it might be well for a General Council to restore to the 
laity the reception under both kinds. This was at once laid 
hold of as a proof of his leanings towards the Hussites; and 
the Bishop of Meissen thought the matter sufficiently im- 
portant to prohibit the sale of Luther’s sermon as contrary to 
the decree of the Lateran Council. Luther at once replied : 
the reception under both kinds had been allowed to the 
Bohemians by the Council of Basel, and this permission 
might therefore be extended universally by another Council ; 
if all discussion is to be prohibited as scandalous and 


1 Bécking, i., 321. For further details about Sickingen see Ullmann 
Franz von Sickingen. 
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schismatical, there is an end to any hope of another Council, 
for free discussion is necessary to prepare subjects for its 
deliberations.!_ Luther’s tone was as confident as usual, and 
he showed little respect for dignities; but the Elector was 
alarmed at this summary manner of dealing with ecclesias- 
tical authority. Doubtless he thought that the Bishop of 
Meissen was in his rights in dealing with his own diocese, 
and Spalatin urged Luther to moderate his language and 
sometimes hold his peace. Luther answered that silence 
was bad policy; his patience in putting up with five or six 
waggon loads of abuse from Eck and Emser had encouraged 
the bishop to proceed to his inhibition, ‘Do not think,’ he 
went on, ‘that this matter can be ended without tumult, 
scandal, and sedition. Out of a sword you cannot make a 
feather, nor out of war, peace. The Word of God is a sword, 
is war, is ruin, is scandal, is destruction, is poison.’ After 
this vision of the future Luther returned to himself: ‘I 
cannot deny that Iam more vehement than I ought to be; 
and, as they know that, they ought not to vex the dog. How 
hard it is to restrain one’s heat and moderate one’s pen, you 
may learn in your owncase. This,is the reason why I have 
been annoyed at public appearances; but the more annoyed 
I am, the more I am driven to them against my will. And 
that, only by the most atrocious accusations levelled at 
myself and God’s Wotd; whence it happens that, if I were 
not carried away by my heat and my pen, still even a heart 
of stone would be moved to arms by the indignity of the 
thing; how much more I, who am both hot, and have a pen 
not altogether blunt? These portents carry me beyond the 
decorum of modesty. Still I wonder whence has sprung this 
new religion, that anything spoken against an adversary is 
called abuse. What think you of Christ? Was He abusive 
when He called the Jews an adulterous and perverse genera- 
tion, the offspring of vipers, hypocrites, children of the devil ?’? 


1 Ad Schedulam Inhibitionis Responsio. Opera, vi., 144, published 
February 11, 1520. 
2 De Wette, i., 416. 
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We gather from this letter that Luther was by this time 
Luther fully convinced that his opinions would not receive 
ready for fair consideration from the authorities of the Church, 
1520. - and that he was prepared to face the inevitable 
struggle. He recognised the seriousness of that struggle, 
and unconsciously fitted himself for it. He saw the advan- 
tages of a powerful personality, and was annoyed at any 
outside criticism of his methods or his language. He firmly 
identified his own cause with the eternal truth, and did not 
wish to reflect overmuch upon the form in which it was 
expedient to clothe his convictions. He instinctively felt the 
value of violent language in intimidating opponents and 
winning the popular ear. The time for moderation was past ; 
he must vigorously repel all assaults, must always have the 
last word, must stir up the prevailing excitement, and must 
carry the attack into the enemy's country. It was not for 
him to look too closely into the future: he must do his 
utmost in the present and leave the result with God. 

When such was Luther’s temper of mind he readily found 
arguments to support him. Hutten’s edition of Valla’s ‘On 
the Donation of Constantine’ fell into his hands, and left him 
wondering whether to denounce the darkness, or the villainy, 
of the Roman Court ; he ended by becoming almost sure that 
the Pope was Antichrist.!. But this development of his anti- 
papal opinions went on side by side with the reports that 
reached him of the proceedings at the Roman Court. In the 
middle of January Eck set out for Rome, giving out that he 
was Summoned by the Pope; and Luther knew that if Eck 
was listened to, there was no further hope. Eck did not 
spare to chronicle the honour with which he was received, 
and his letters exaggerated his own importance.2 It was a 
grievous error of judgment that he should have been allowed 
to hang about the Papal Court, have interviews with the 
Pope and Cardinals, and pose as the representative of 


1To Spalatin, February 24. De Wette, i., 420. 
2 See his letter of March 3 in Walch, Luther’s Schriften, xv., 1658. 
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German opinion. In Luther's eyes this fact alone sufficed 
to rob the deliberations of the Roman theologians of any 
semblance of justice. 

According to Eck’s own account, it was his prompting that 
urged the Pope to take action against Luther, and posi 
he discussed the matter for five hours with the Pope, ings at 
two Cardinals, and a Spanish theologian. However bone 
that may be, a congregation of the generals of the Febe june. 
Franciscan Order was appointed, on February 4,to =” 
proceed against Luther, and its presidents were Cardinals 
Cajetan and Accolti.1 It was again a mistake to place at the 
head of this body an avowed opponent of Luther like 
Cajetan. If the object in view was merely Luther’s condem- 
nation, it was a further mistake to have deferred that step so 
long. Luther was left alone in Germany. No measures 
tending towards conciliation had been taken for a year. It 
seemed as if the Papacy was entirely busied with the imperial 
election, and was only waiting to make sure of the support 
of the young Emperor before proceeding to extremities. 
Even when the case was at last taken in hand, there was no 
settled policy. On February 16, the first congregation was 
superseded by another on a broader basis, but presided over 
by the same two Cardinals. In the middle of March it was 
rumoured that Luther’s errors were to be condemned without 
naming him, but he was to be privately admonished to 
recant.2 It does not seem that any attempt was made to 
gain information about the state of opinion in Germany, or 
the consequences likely to follow from repressive measures. 
Yet the attitude of the Elector Frederick might have given 
reason for speculation. He was himself a devout son of the 
Church, with a taste for collecting relics; he had not shown 
any sympathy with Luther’s opinions, but had refused to 
interfere on the side of repression. He was told that his 


1 Despatches of Marco Minio in Brown’s Venetian Calendar, 10, 11, 12. 
2 [bid., 16. 
4 [bid., 28; also the letter of Gabriel Venetus to Staupitz, March 15, 
printed by Kolde in Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte, ii., 478. 
VOL. VI. IO 
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ambiguous attitude was viewed with disfavour at Rome, and 
answered his friendly adviser that he neither approved nor 
disapproved of Luther's teaching, but he knew that many 
learned men held it to be eminently Christian. Luther had 
offered to appear before the Pope’s commissioners and sub- 
mit to correction if he was proved in error: he had been 
dragged by Eck into controversy which had better been 
avoided. He had been on the point of leaving Saxony, but 
Miltitz pointed out that he might take refuge in some place 
where he would be less amenable to restraint, and therefore 
would be more dangerous. ‘Germany,’ continued Frederick, 
‘is now full of educated and cultivated men; and the laity 
have begun to be intelligent, to love the Scriptures, and wish 
to understand them. The teaching of Luther has a great 
hold over the minds of many; if his conditions are refused 
and he is put down, without legal investigation, only by the 
censures and ban of the Church, the existing disturbance 
will be increased and there will be no hope of a peaceful 
settlement.’! If Leo X. had cared to collect such opinions 
as these, he would have found food for reflection. Frederick 
was a man whose election to the Empire had been urged by 
the Pope; every one respected his uprightness, and every 
one admired his good sense. Frederick himself was satisfied 
with the religious ideas of his forefathers; but he saw that 
many men were not satisfied; and he came to the practical 
conclusion that differences of opinidn must be left to settle 
themselves. There were, no doubt, dangers on every side: 
but the dangers of forcible interference seemed to him to be 
greatest. Hecame to the conclusion that it was his business 
to hold the balance straight; and such an opinion, enter- 


1 To Valentine Teutleben in Walch, Luther’s Schriften, xv., 1670, under 
date of April 1. The substance of the letter was largely supplied by 
Luther, to whom Teutleben’s letter from Rome was sent by Spalatin. 
Luther's letter is given in De Wette, i., 461, under date July 9, with the 
remark that either his date or that of Walch must be wrong. I have no 
means of judging which is right, but the tone of Luther’s letter seems to 
apply better to April than July. Anyhow the opinions of the Elector, if 
he had been asked for them in April, would have been the same. 
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tained by such a man, ought to have been clearly before the 
Pope and his advisers. It was certainly a striking instance 
of the influence exercised by the new ideas upon those who 
lived within their sphere, and felt their force, without being 
in sympathy with them.! 

Meanwhile, as the rumours of Luther's approaching con- 
demnation were brought to Germany, his adversaries Progrest 
were more outspoken, and the need of defending ofthe com 


troversy 
himself seemed to him more pressing. In the end in Gets 


of 1519, the Universities of Louvain and Kéln con- 1520. 
demned his doctrine, on the ground that he infamed good 
works as though they were not meritorious. Their condem- 
nations were published; and Luther immediately answered 
. by asserting liberty of opinion on such a point. If it was 
necessary to pronounce any judgment on his teaching, why 
did they not do so, either charitably admitting the difficulty 
of the subject and the possibility of error, or according to law, 
after summoning him to explain and listening to his 
arguments?? Soon afterwards a Franciscan of Leipzig, 
Augustin of Alfeld, issued a book on ‘The Apostolic Seat,’ 
which Luther answered in a pamphlet ‘On the Papacy at 
Rome against the renowned Romanists at Leipzig’. In this 
work Luther summarised his opinions in a significant 
manner. The Church, according to Scripture, was an 
assembly of all believers on earth—all, that is, who live in 
right faith, hope, and charity. This invisible Church is 
recognised by the outward signs of baptism, the sacrament 
of the altar, and the Gospel. It is a spiritual unity, and 
stands to any outward expression as the soul does to the 
body. The Roman Church can at best be but a symbol; 
for the one head of the Church is Christ. But in the out- 
ward Church one bishop may be set over others; and as 
the Pope holds that position he is to be respected within 
the limits of his authority and usefulness. He proceeds: 


1See Kolde, Friedrich der Weise, for more details on this interesting 
int. 
2 Responsio ad Condemnationes. Werke, Weimar edition, vi., 181, etc. 
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‘I struggle for two points. First, I will not endure that 
men shall establish new articles of faith, and judge all 
other Christians in the world as heretics, schismatics, and 
unbelievers, only because they are not under the Pope. It 
is enough that we leave the Pope to be Pope; it is not 
necessary that for his sake God and His saints be abused. 
Secondly, all that the Pope establishes and does I will 
accept, provided I may first judge it according to the 
Scriptures; he shall be to me under Christ, and shall 
submit himself to be judged by Holy Scripture.’? 

Luther was of opinion that in this work he had restrained 
aes himself so as not to be unmindful of the Pope. But 
position of scarcely was it published before he received a book 

"issued from Rome which aroused his wildest indig- 
nation. It would seem that Sylvester Prierias considered 
himself in duty bound to carry on the controversy which he 
had begun, and show the ignorant Germans the extent of 
their errors. He had projected a complete vindication of 
the Papal Primacy; but as he had not time to finish it just 
then, he thought it worth while to issue a summary of his 
arguments. This ‘ Epitome’ was drawn up with all the com- 
placency of a skilled official, who knew the intricacies of his 
subject, and felt a mixture of scorn and amazement at the 
clumsy attempts of a well-meaning man to deal with a 
matter which he did not understand. So Prierias marshalled 
in order all the most advanced opinions which had been 
expressed about the Papal power. The Pope, he said, was 
the source of all jurisdiction in the Church: jurisdiction 
descended from the Pope to bishops. Amongst men the 
Pope alone had power immediately from God; not all the 
world could take it away or limit it. The authority of a 
Council did not come from God: its decrees were of no 
force until confirmed by the Pope. An undoubted Pope 
could not rightfully be deprived or judged by a Council, even 
if he were so scandalous that he were leading mankind in 


1 Yon dem Papstthum su Rom, Weimar edition, vi., 285, etc. 
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crowds into hell; all that could be done was to pray to God. 
The Pope alone could interpret the laws of God and nature, 
and declare doubtful matters, not only in morals, but in 
faith. The Pope might err as a private person, but when 
he acted as Pope he was an infallible judge of truth.! 
Doubtless Prierias could give copious references to recent 
authorities for all these statements; and his work was a 
good sample of the theology which had passed current for 
the last half-century. But it was most unwise, at a time 
when the Papacy was known to be considering Luther’s 
opinions, that such a work should have issued from a high 
official in the Pope’s household. It asserted in the most 
offensive manner all that Luther claimed to be open to dis- 
cussion. It supplied him with a dangerous weapon, for he 
published it at once with mocking comments. It afforded 
him good ground for justifying a revolt against the Roman 
system, and he used his opportunity to the full: ‘If these 
opinions and this teaching prevail at Rome, with the know- 
ledge of the Pope and the Cardinals, I pronounce that 
Antichrist sits in the temple of God, and that the Roman 
Court is the synagogue of Satan. If the Pope and the 
Cardinals do not demand a retractation of these opinions, 
I declare that I dissent from the Roman Church, and cast it 
off as the abomination standing in the holy place.’ He saw 
that mere protest was useless, and boldly advocated practical 
measures against a system which was deliberately framed 
to make reform impossible, to check free thought, and to 
fasten for ever on Germany the grievances of which it 
complained. ‘When the Romanists see that they cannot 
prevent a Council, they feign that the Pope is above a 
Council, is the infallible rule of truth, and the author of all 
understanding of Scripture. There is no remedy, save that 
Emperor, Kings, and Princes should attack these pests and 
settle the matter, not by words but by the sword. If we 
punish thieves by the gallows, and heretics by fire, why not 


1 Epitoma Responsionis in M. Lutherum, in Luther's Werke, vi., with 
Luther’s comments. 
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attack Pope, Cardinals, and the brood of the Roman Sodom 
with arms, and wash our hands in their blood ?’ 
In this violent utterance Luther abandoned the position, 
which he had hitherto held, of a simple theologian 
Luther : . . 
revolt. who was struggling only for liberty to express his 
oes opinions and defend them when attacked. . Indeed, 
he might urge that such a position: had been rendered 
impossible. The sole result of the attempt to submit his 
opinions to the criticism of the learned had been that his 
opponent hastened to Rome to procure his official condemna- 
tion, and that his services had been welcomed for the pur- 
pose of drawing up the indictment. There was no hope 
from any recognised form of ecclesiastical authority, which 
was everywhere dependent on the Papacy. If Luther him- 
self did not pay much heed to the future, he had far-sighted 
friends who urged it upon his consideration. He had 
followers who were resolved that their master and his 
teaching should not be swept away. No man could be 
impervious to the warnings of such a disciple as Crotus 
Rubianus, who on his return from Rome wrote to Luther: 
‘You have many comrades in your heresy, who would 
follow you to the stake. Let learned men dispute and 
condemn as they please, I shall never doubt that any one 
justified by faith has access to God. Let them glory in 
their theory of satisfaction; we, when we have done all 
that was commanded to us, are still unprofitable servants, 
having nothing save what we freely received. Let them 
take pleasure in their own deserts, and ask a reward for 
their deeds; we, who believe in Him who gives life to the 
sinner through faith, are more amply free both from punish- 
ment and guilt. Let who will set up the invention of a 
Pope: true religion knows only one founder. Let Scripture, 
according to your friend Sylvester, derive its force from the 
Church in its representative capacity ; let heretics be per- 
mitted with uplifted heart to pray for light: “Open Thou 
mine eyes and I will see the wonders of Thy law”. Do you, 
Martin, most upright of theologians, undertake the protec- 
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tion of this light deserted and abandoned, and by the virtue 
which we venerate in you show the difference between the 
creation of the Pope and of God.’! 

The zeal of such men as Crotus provided material for the 
bold designs of Hutten, who burned with desire to i at 
free Germany from the Roman yoke and bring back and 
the glories of the Empire. It was time that feted 
Germany under its young Emperor shook off the *” 
tyranny of Rome. For this purpose Hutten attempted to 
win to his side the Emperor’s brother Ferdinand, and began 
a systematic endeavour to raise a party among the German 
Princes. In June, Cornelius Agrippa wrote: ‘ Those hostile 
to the Pope are likely to raise sedition, unless God provide ; 
for they exhort the Princes and Potentates of Germany to 
shake off the Roman yoke, and like the Israelites of old 
exclaim: ‘‘ What is our part amongst the Romans, or what 
our lot in the Bishop of Rome? Are there not Primates 
and Bishops in Germany, that we should be subject to the 
Bishop of Rome, even to kissing his feet? Let Germany 
leave the Romans and return to its own Primates, Bishops, 
and Pastors.’’ You see whither all this tends, and already 
some Princes and cities lend their ears.’ The policy was 
not yet very definite; but the prospect of a united and 
national movement against Rome was alluring, and Luther 
gave it his sanction.2 His mind was made up for war before 
he had seen the Bull against him; and on July 10 he wrote 
to Spalatin: ‘The die is cast; I have despised alike the 
favour and the anger of the Romans. I will not be recon- 
ciled to them nor hold communication with them. Let them 
condemn and burn my writings. I, in my turn, if I can find 
a fire, will condemn and publicly burn all the Papal law, the 
mask of all heresies. Henceforth there shall be an end of 
the humility which I have hitherto shown in vain, for I will 
no longer puff up the enemies of the Gospel.’ 4 

1 Bocking, Huttent Opera, i., 339. * [bid., 359. 

3 See on this point Kolde, Luther's Stellung su Concil und Kirche, 71, etc. 

* De Wette, i., 466. 
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With this intention Luther set to work to compose a mani- 
festo which should propound the. possibilities of future 
reorganisation. There was no hope of action from the 
ecclesiastical authorities ; it was time for the German nation 
to take the question in hand for itself. So Luther resolved 
to arouse the Emperor and the German nobility against the 
tyranny and wickedness of the Roman Court. He did not 
appeal to the Princes nor to the people, but he addressed 
those who were likely to be the moving powers in giving 
practical effect to his suggestions. The pamphlet was 
finished on June 23, and soon issued from the press; by 
August 18, 4000 copies had been sold. 

Luther’s address ‘ To the Christian nobility of the German 

nation respecting the reformation of the Christian 
Luther : . 
eae ther estate’ was called by his friends a trumpet blast ; 
Nobility. and such indeed it was. It shows Luther at his 
July, 159 best and bears the marks of those qualities which 
made him a great leader of men. His fervour is no less 
striking than his simplicity; his grasp of the situation, his 
strong common-sense, his directness, and his moral earnest- 
ness were well calculated to make his readers forget his 
audacity. He summed up all the grievances which 
Germany had long lamented, all the proposals of well- 
intentioned reformers, and gave them a clear meaning and 
a definite aim. He pointed out that reform in the past had 
been made impossible because the Romanists had entrenched 
themselves behind a triple wall. If reform was pressed by 
the temporal power, their answer was that the spiritual 
power was superior to the temporal. If reform was pro- 
posed on the basis of Scripture, men were told that the Pope 
was the only authorised interpreter of Scripture. If a 
Council was threatened, the threat was met by the assertion 
that no one could summon a Council save the Pope. It was 
time that these paper-walls were overthrown. The spiritual 
power falls before the assertion of the priesthood of all 
believers; so that the difference between clergy and laity is 
only a difference of office and function, not of estate. The 
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Scriptures can be interpreted by every pious Christian, who 
holds the true faith and has the mind of Christ. When 
there is need of a Council, it is the duty of every member of 
the Christian community to struggle to bring about its 
meeting, and the temporal authorities are the natural exe- 
cutors of the general wish. Thus Luther prepares the way 
for a true and free Council, and has no difficulty in setting 
forth the business, which it would find to hand, in reforming 
the condition of the Church. 

The striking feature in this document is the light-hearted- 
ness with which it contemplates a breach of the historical 
continuity of the ecclesiastical system. There is no sympathy 
expressed for old usages, which are treated as though they 
were stifling the true life of the Christian man. There is no 
attempt to separate their real meaning from the growths 
which had gathered round them. Luther shows a decided 
respect for everything that concerned the civil government— 
though the reformation of the Empire was as much needed 
as the reformation of the Church; but for the institutions of 
the Church he expresses little regard. The Church, as an 
outward organisation, has little value in his eyes; indeed he 
does not trouble to explain what he conceives its future form 
to be. His immediate object is purely practical. Let but 
the holders of temporal power in Germany combine, and 
they are strong enough to sweep away the rubbish which has 
gathered round the Church. It had come to this: that the 
great institution which had fostered the early life of all 
European nations, and was interwoven with every stage of 
their history, was now regarded by the awakening aspirations 
of a new age as a worthless cumberer of the ground. 
Luther himself, and all those whom he was addressing, had 
been brought up under its institutions; but he felt, and 
could boldly ask all Germans to feel with him, that it was a 
mere hindrance to their true spiritual life. There is not a 
trace of sentimental attachment; let homely common-sense 
deal with the matter. If only a tree Council can be 
assembled—and Luther does not stop to inquire how it is 
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to be constituted—general intelligence, if once freed from 
the absurd prepossessions of the past, will easily bring 
order into the prevailing confusion. The great ideal of 
the Medieval Church had disappeared, lost to sight among 
abuses, frittered away into oblivion before the complexity of 
details. Luther does not feel the need for any impressive 
representation of man’s spiritual life, or any anxious care 
for his soul’s welfare. Let men be taught their Bible, and 
be exhorted to do their duty; let them feel themselves 
responsible to God, and recognise themselves as members 
of a great spiritual community of faithful people, strong 
in communion with God through faith in Christ. He speaks 
to Germany, in the hope that Germany will be the first 
nation to take the decisive step. He has no doubt that 
every other nation will rapidly follow the example, and that 
a new and healthier Christendom will come into being. He 
is not concerned with ecclesiastical order; that is a matter 
of detail which may be left to settle itself. It is true that 
his principle of the universal priesthood of all baptised 
Christians, applied by itself, reduces ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion to a matter of expediency. Yet Luther did not seem to 
contemplate any violent change. The Pope even was to 
remain, not as the Vicar of Christ in heaven, but only of 
Christ on earth, to represent Him, ‘in the form of a servant,’ 
by working, preaching, suffering, and dying; nay, he was 
still to be referred to, for ‘if we took away ninety-nine parts 
of the Pope’s Court, it would still be large enough to answer 
questions on matters of belief’. Germany was still to have 
a primate, archbishops, and bishops; though such officers 
were not of Scriptural institution, but were founded for 
convenience of rule. What were to be the functions of the 
Bishops is not so clear; for every town was to elect a pious 
and learned man from the congregation and charge him 
with the office of minister; the congregation was to support 
him, and he should be at liberty to marry; he was to have 
assistants, several priests, and deacons. These are but 
scattered hints. There is no attempt to work out a con- 
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hected system, or show how it was possible. Luther's 
purpose was to prove that resistance to the Papacy was 
not hopeless; there was another and a broader basis of ec- 
clesiastical life, of which he merely sketched the general 
lines. 

Luther was not dissatisfied with the reception of his bold 
address to the Christian nobility, and was encouraged to 
advance further. He had spoken as a practical statesman ; 
he soon ventured to speak as atheologian. He had pointed 
out the means of reforming the Church and had sketched the 
outlines of a new ecclesiastical organisation; he soon ad- 
vanced to explain more fully the grounds of his objection to 
the existing Church. Starting from the position of justifica- 
tion by faith only, he had gained a conception of the 
Christian life which was in opposition to that of the 
Medieval Church. The notion of a mighty institution, 
founded by Christ and endowed with His gifts, which 
watched over the individual from the cradle to the grave, 
and by its observances disciplined him into saintliness,— 
this splendid ideal of Medieval Christendom dropped entirely 
away from Luther. If the individual soul was saved by 
flinging itself through faith into the arms of Christ’s mercy, 
it was clear that the institutions of the Church were to be 
criticised according as they helped or hindered this process. 
So Luther was not desirous to reform abuses in the insti- 
tutions of the Church; he thought that the greater part of 
those institutions were entirely unnecessary. The system of 
the priesthood, of the sacraments, and of discipline had 
grown up to meet the actual wants of the ordinary man. It 
took human nature, with all its frailties, and set itself the 
task of training it by gradual processes, of bringing it under 
regulations, of setting before it a high ideal, of developing 
characters which impressed the world. It took all men 
under its care, admitted them into Christ’s earthly kingdom, 
and held before them an ideal of progressive sanctification, 
to be continued in Purgatory, over which the Church on 
earth still exercised some authority. Reformers before 
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Luther had for the most part contented themselves with 
lamenting that the authorities of the Church did not do 
their duty; that its mechanism had fallen out of order; 
that numerous abuses impaired its efficiency. But Luther 
questioned the need of the machinery at all. He did not 
begin from the Church at large but from the individual 
Christian. If a man believed in Christ he was justified 
before God by the act of faith; the important thing in 
God’s eyes was the disposition of mind shown by faith in 
a Redeemer. This in itself made the Christian precious 
unto God; and his sanctification followed according to 
the fulness of grace vouchsafed to him. The Church was 
the collection of believing Christians, and its influence on 
the world depended on the fervour of the faith which it 
testified. 

When Luther had made this clear to himself, he was free 
Luther from all respect to the existing system of the 
wrthe Church, its sacraments, and its ordinances. He 
lonish = = did not stop to ask how they had grown up, or 
ofthe, what effects they had produced ; all that he would 
Oct., 1520. consider was their Scriptural warrant, and their 
usefulness to produce, or cherish, a justifying faith. In 
his book ‘On the Babylonish Captivity of the Church’ he 
set himself to sweep away the medieval doctrine of the 
sacraments. Instead of seven he only admitted three, 
Baptism, Penance, and the Eucharist. All of them had 
been brought into bondage by the Court of Rome, The 
cup had been denied to the laity, contrary to the example 
of the institution of the sacrament. The doctrine of tran- 
substantiation had been needlessly borrowed from Aristotle, 
whereas the real bread and the real wine may just as well be 
held to co-exist with the real flesh and the real blood. The 
notion that the Mass is in itself a good work and a sacrifice 
destroyed the spiritual meaning of the sacrament. Penance 
had been perverted from its real use, the restoration of faith 
in the promise given at baptism. ‘ Neither Pope nor bishop 
nor any man whatever has the right to make one syllable 
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binding on a Christian save with his own consent. The 
prayers, almsgivings, fastings, the whole body of Papal 
ordinances, are contrary to Christian liberty.’ Vows ought 
to be abolished; the whole system of discipline had become 
a tyranny. The extension of the sacraments beyond the 
ordinance of Christ was unjustifiable. The Church had no 
power to establish new promises of God’s grace; for the 
Church was established by the promises of God—not the 
promises of God by the Church. The Word of God is 
incomparably above the Church, and the Church cannot 
establish the authority by which she exists. So Luther 
argued. ‘I hear a report,’ he said, ‘that fresh Bulls are 
being forged against me: this is part of my recantation.’ 
Luther was now in full revolt. He called on Germany to 
manage its own Church without the Pope; and he laid 
down a new conception of the Church and its relations 
to the individual believer. 

Luther prepared with dignity to await the issue of the 
inevitable conflict. His book ‘About the Liberty yuther 
of a Christian Man’ completed the full expression +02 the 


Freedom 
of his ideas. He had denounced the abuses of ofa Chris- 


the Church, and had ‘pointed the way to its reor- Oct, 1520. 
ganisation on a basis of freedom; it still remained for him 
to show what that freedom was. He started with the 
paradox, ‘A Christian man is the most free lord of all, and 
subject to none: a Christian man is the most dutiful servant 
of all, and servant toevery one’. The believer through faith 
is united to Christ, is sharer of His kingdom, and free from 
all outward observances ; but this inward freedom leads him 
to self-discipline. Observances have a new meaning when 
dictated by an inward law; the service of others becomes 
a necessity of the regenerate nature. Luther in clear and 
fervent words set forth his conception of the position and 
duties of the individual Christian; and incidentally de- 
fended his system against the obvious objection, that it 
was founded upon a mere appeal to the intellect, and left 
the individual a liberty which would degenerate into licence. 
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Perhaps the gravity of these objections was not immediately 
apparent. The system of the Church was 80 decrepit, that 
it was difficult to detach its principles from the abuses which 
overlaid them. Decrees of Popes, and quotations from 
theologians, were not a basis on which could stand a system 
that was not to be justified by its visible results. It was 
confronted by a rival system, which appealed alike to spiritual 
fervour, to mysticism, and to common-sense ; which offered 
to free the individual from thraldom, and make him master 
of his own spiritual destiny. Luther spoke with all the 
confidence of one who possessed the future. In the strength 
of hope he bade his hearers hold experience cheap; and 
indeed the appeal to experience was not encouraging. 
Great aspirations after something better, conservative efforts 
after reform, had come to nothing time after time. Popular 
sentiment in Germany was ready to leave the old moorings 
and trust itself to the unknown possibilities-of a voyage 
of discovery. 

The treatise ‘On Christian Liberty’ was sent to the Pope 
Bone with the letter which Luther had promised Miltitz 

uther's : ; 

last letter to write! The letter was scarcely intended to 
Pope. reach the Pope; but it shows Luther’s attitude 

to Leo X., and gives his own account of the de- 
velopment of his opinions. He reminds Leo that he has 
never spoken of him personally otherwise than in honourable 
terms. He regards him as a lamb in the midst of wolves, 
and has denounced only the evils of the Roman Court, which 
a Pope, be he ever so excellent, is unable by himself to 
reform. Nay, it had never been his intention to attack the 
Roman Court. He was engaged in the quiet study of the 
Scriptures, that he might be of use to his neighbours, when 
against his will he was engaged in controversy. Instead of 
imposing silence on both sides, Cajetan, as Papal Legate, 
demanded a complete recantation. When Miltitz tried to 
make peace, Luther was ready to submit to the decision 


1De Wette, i., 497. It was dated September 6, so as to avoid any 
reference to the Bull. 
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of German bishops; but Eck interposed, and picking up 
a passing remark about the Papal Primacy, began a new 
discussion at Leipzig, and compelled him to speak out 
about the Roman Court. Again Miltitz interposed, and 
Luther at his request comes, with all humility, to explain 
himself to the Pope. Let Leo acquaint himself with facts, 
and refuse to listen to flatterers; Luther only asks that 
he should not unreasonably be called upon to recant, and 
that he should be free to interpret God’s Word in Christian 
liberty. ‘Therefore, Leo, my father, beware of listening 
to these sirens, who make you out to be not a mere man, 
but partly a God, so that you may command what you 
will. You are the servant of servants, and placed more 
than any other man in a perilous position. Let not these 
deceive you, who pretend that you are lord of the world, 
that no man may be a Christian without your authority, 
that you have power over heaven, purgatory, and hell. 
They err who set you above Councils and the Universal 
Church, who give to you alone the power of interpreting 
the Scriptures.’ 

Luther had now laid his case before the audience whom he 
was addressing, the German people; and he was gycom- 
strong in their sympathy and support. The German musics 
national movement found in the cause of Luther Me 
a rallying-point for its energies. He had said a 1520. 
great many things that were true; his general principles 
appealed to men’s consciousness of right; his denunciations 
of abuses were unanswerable. Luther wrote with boldness 
to save himself; for he knew that he was already condemned 
at Rome, and that he could only stand by popular support. 
It was the Pope’s misfortune that the condemnation, which 
he pronounced, was not against Luther as he was then, but 
against a pre-existing Luther. He condemned Luther the 
reformer, whom the certainty of condemnation had driven to 
become Luther the rebel. When the Pope’s Bull, which 
was issued on June 15, 1520, reached Germany, it dealt 
with matters which were already ancient history. For 
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this very reason the Bull has an additional interest. It 
is natural for us, looking back upon events, to assume 
that Luther's breach with the Papacy was inevitable, and 
to discover in his theology from the first the germs of all 
that was afterwards developed. But, as a matter of fact, 
Luther’s opinions were evolved by the necessity of a conflict, 
which was by no means inevitable; and the Papal policy 
must be judged, not by its opposition to Lutheranism, but 
by its refusal to allow any discussion on the theological 
questions contained in the Bull ‘ Exsurge Domine’. 

So far as style was concerned the Bull was not unhappy. 
After the usual rhetorical address to God, to S. Peter, and S. 
Paul to defend the Church from the attacks of foes, the Pope 
went on to express his profound sorrow that the errors of the 
Greeks and Bohemians were being revived, and that too in| 
Germany, which had hitherto borne such noble testimony 
against heresy. Forty-one propositions were then condemned 
as either ‘ heretical, or scandalous, or false, or offensive to 
pious ears, or seducing to simple minds, and standing in the 
way of the Catholic faith’. As these errors, and many more, 
were contained in the books of Martin Luther, the faithful 
were ordered to burn all such books. As Luther himself had 
refused to come to Romé and submit to instruction, and had 
even appealed to a General Council, contrary to the decrees 
of Pius II. and Julius II., he was inhibited from preaching ; 
he and his followers were ordered to recant within sixty 
days; otherwise they were to be treated as heretics, were to 
be imprisoned by the magistrates, and the places in which 
they took refuge were laid under an interdict.! 

The propositions condemned in the Bull may be resolved 
into four heads, according to the subjects of which they 
treat. (1) The theory of Indulgences. This might well 
have been allowed to rest. It was beset with difficulties 
which theologians found it difficult to decide. In the pre- 
vailing temper of Germany the retort was obvious, that the 


1 It is given in full with Hutten s comments in Bécking, v., 301, etc. 
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Pope was careful to maintain every source of revenue, even 
when it was wrongly founded upon the superstition of ignor- 
ant people, and condemned any discussion which might open 
their eyes. (2) The theory of Purgatory. This also was a 
point on which freedom of speculation might well have been 
allowed. (3) The relation of the sacraments to the spiritual 
condition of the receiver, the exact definition of penance, and 
the value of good works, were no doubt questions on which 
scholastic theology had produced a body of opinion which 
Luther tended to gainsay. But his opinions were not con- 
trary to an earlier theology, which had never been condemned 
by the Church; and it was needless to treat them with 
premature condemnation. (4) The theory of the Papal 
monarchy had been laboriously built up after the failure of 
the Conciliar movement. It was doubtless annoying to 
have it called in question, just when the Lateran Council 
seemed to have established it as a practical basis of the 
administration of the Church. But Luther had been led 
to question it by the way in which it had been exercised to 
prevent free inquiry. In atime of great mental activity it 
was obvious that the use of authority must be carefully 
considered. The mere assertion of the existence of authority 
was not a justification of its arbitrary exercise. When 
authority is challenged, it ought to display its right to rule 
by its wisdom in ruling. Leo X. did not attempt to show 
any capacity for meeting the questions which Luther had 
raised: he only demanded the recognition of his absolute 
right tojudge. He allowed a controversy to become serious ; 
he waited till men had become thoroughly in earnest, and 
the issue had broadened to the extent of becoming a national 
question; and then he peremptorily ordered that discussion 
should cease at his command. 

It shows an entire want of statesmanship, that the Pope 
and his advisers should have been so eager to stake the Papal 
authority all at once. It was one thing for an official like 
Cajetan to demand submission to authority, or for a contro- 
versialist like Eck to seize upon the Papal power as a useful 
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weapon in a disputation; it was another thing, after they 
had failed, for the Pope himself to take up a position which 
had been proved to be untenable, and hope for success from 
an official proclamation. In fact Leo displayed no sense of 
his responsibility in the issue of this Bull, but allowed him- 
self to be the mouthpiece of Luther’s theological opponents. 
Cajetan and Eck had the chief part in selecting the proposi- 
tions to be condemned, and most of them were points which 
Eck had raised at Leipzig. The Bull, when issued, seemed 
in its contents to be an echo of Eck’s position a year before. 
Moreover, its language, though explicit in condemning 
Luther, was not explicit in stating the grounds of his con- 
demnation. ‘The propositions selected from his works were 
condemned as being ‘respectively heretical, erroneous, 
scandalous, or offensive to pious ears’. Luther asked, with 
some reason, for a clearer statement than this; if a doctrine 
was heretical, it ought to be proved so; if it was erroneous, 
the extent of its error ought to be defined ; if it was offensive 
to the pious, or a cause of stumbling to the weak, the limits 
of expediency ought to be determined. The framers of the 
Bull had not taken into account the intellectual dexterity of 
their opponents. They had not aimed at convincing, but 
only at silencing, them by a command, which gave no reasons 
why it should be obeyed. 

If it was a deplorable mistake to assume such a position, 
Publica. it was a further error to emphasise it in the eyes of 
fon ote the Germans by commissioning Eck to publish the 
Eck. Bull. Luther’s adversary was sufficiently unpopular 
already through his readiness to drag his own dispute before 
the tribunal of the Papacy. He was sent back as a conqueror 
to proclaim his triumph, and wreak his vengeance in the 
eyes of all people. It may be that he was chosen as a 
capable person to deal with the German bishops and univer- 
sities, while two members of the Curia were sent to the Em- 
peror. One, Marino Caraccioli, was deputed to attend the 
coronation at Aachen ; another, Geronimo Aleander, was sent 
especially to stir up Charles against Luther, reduce his 
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followers to silence, execute the office of Inquisitor against 
all suspected persons, and burn all heretical books.! Mission of 
Aleander, born in 1480, in Istria, won a reputation Alder. 
as a humanist in Venice at the age of twenty. He was a 
friend of Aldus Manutus, and was celebrated for his know- 
ledge of Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic. At the age of twenty- 
eight he was invited to teach at the University of Paris, 
whence he was called by the Bishop of Liége to be secretary. 
An embassy at Rome made him known to Leo, who, in 1519, 
raised him to the dignity of Vatican Librarian. Sucha man, 
famed for his scholarship, well versed in German affairs, and 
a friend of the chief scholars of Germany, seemed well fitted 
for the delicate task of reconciling its rebellious humanists. 
There were some at Rome, if we may trust an anonymous 
correspondent of Pirkheimer, who did not think that Opinionta 
he would find his work very easy. ‘There isno one Rom 
in Rome,’ says the writer, ‘ who does not know that in many 
things Martin speaks truly; but all dissemble, the good 
through fear, the bad through rage at having to hear the 
truth. Many objected to the issue of the Bull, and thought 
that Martin should have been assailed by reasons rather than 
by curses, by kindness rather than by tyranny. But rage 
and fear carried the day. The leaders of the party of the 
Curia said that the Pope was not bound to reason with every 
wretched creature, but must use his power to prevent such 
audacity. The punishment of Hus and Jerome had served 
to deter other rebels for a century. The upholders of this 
opinion were Cajetan, angry at his ill success, Prierias, and 
the Dominicans; especially the old opponents of Reuchlin, 
who said that if Reuchlin had been promptly suppressed, 
Luther would never have been heard of. The theologians of 
Koln and Louvain joined them in pressing for the Bull, 
which they regarded as a token of their victory. They were 
helped by some princes of Germany, and were supported by 
the financial interest of the Fugger bank. Eck’s expenses 


1The Commission, dated July 16, is given in Balan, Monumata 
Schismats Lutherani, 4, etc. 
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were paid by the Fuggers. He was not a bad instrument, 
save for his drunkenness; perhaps it was thought right to 
treat the drunken Germans with a drunken legate. Aleander 
was a good match for Eck in impudence and evil living. 
Many men whispered against the Bull, saying that the Pope 
dared not submit his false system to the test of reason, but 
defended it only with the sword. Luther’s friends wished 
that he had shown greater moderation, but they knew how 
he had been provoked. The Pope was determined to destroy 
Luther, not in the interests of Christianity, but of the Curia. 
His means were—first, by flattery and diplomacy, to win 
over the Emperor; failing that, to depose him, stir up war 
in Germany, and call in the help of France and England. 
To gain his ends he will have no care for charity, faith, 
piety, or honesty, provided only he may maintain his own 
tyranny.’ } 

Whatever doubts we may feel about the truth of this view 
of the facts, it is clear that this is the way in which they 
presented themselves to the mind of the average German, 
and did not dispose him to submission. Many, who had 
slight sympathy with Luther’s opinions, did not approve of 
his suppression by a mere decree sent from Rome. Their 
objections were not removed when Eck appeared to publish 
the Bull, and by virtue of the powers entrusted to him 
inserted the names of six of his personal antagonists— 
Carlstadt, for his share in the Leipzig disputation; Pirk- 
heimer, for the ‘ Eccius Deodolatus’; Bernard Adelmann, for 
the ‘Canonici Indocti’; and three other less renowned ad- 
herents of Luther. Eck was surprised to find that he was 
unpopular. Bishops showed no zeal about publishing the 
Bull, and even raised technical difficulties. The universities 
did not welcome him as the champion of orthodoxy, but stood 
upon their privileges. Doubts were raised about the au- 
thenticity of the Bull, and Eck became aware that he was an 
object of mockery and contempt. 


1 Rieder, Nachrichten sur Kirchen-Gelehrten und Bicher Geschichte, i., 
177, etc. 
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Meanwhile attempts had been made to bring Luther 
to a more conciliatory attitude. Staupitz was bidden 
by the General of the Augustinians to save his acon y 
order the disgrace which Luther was bringing upon ‘ ae: 
it,! and induce him to be silent. But Staupitz agreed with 
many of Luther’s principles, though not with their appli- 
cation. He was dominated by Luther's personality, and his 
feelings may be gathered from words which he wrote to him 
four years later: ‘ Pardon me if sometimes, on account of any 
slowness of my mind, I do not understand your sayings, and 
pass them by in silence’.2 He was not disposed to wrestle 
with Luther, and in August resigned his office as Augustinian 
Vicar, only to be succeeded by another friend of Luther's, 
Wenzel Link. But Miltitz, in his desise to effect a re- 
conciliation, prevailed on Link and Staupitz to ask Luther to 
write a letter to the Pope, assuring him that he had not 
intended any personal attack. Luther was willing to do so, 
but paused because of the rumours of Eck’s arrival.3 Not 
till October 11 was a copy of the Bull in his hands. 
‘It condemns Christ Himself,’ he exclaimed. ‘It does 
nothing but summon me to recant, and shows that they are 
full of rage, blindness, and folly. Would that Charles were 
a man, and in Christ’s behalf would attack these Satans. I 
have no fear; God’s will be done, whatever it be.’4 His 
tactics were to assume the Bull to bea forgery. He promptly 
issued a pamphlet ‘ Against the Execrable Bull of Antichrist,’ 
in which he treated it as an invention, and asked if he was to 
be answered with mere words without Scriptural proof; was 
ecclesiastical condemnation to be conveyed simply in the form 
of ‘ Nego’ or ‘Non placet’?5 Whoever was the author of 
the Bull he regarded him as Antichrist, and would rather die 
a thousand deaths than recant a word which he had written. 

1 Letter of March 15, from Gabriel Venetus to Staupitz, published by 
Waltz, Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte, ii., 478. 

2 Letter of April 1, 1524, in Kolde, Die Augustiner Congregation. 
Staupitz died in December, 1524, an abbot in Salzburg. 

3 De Wette, i., 4gr. + Ibid., 494. 

5 Opera, Weimar edition, vi., 597, etc. 
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Leo X. was unfortunate in having no alternative to offer, 
nie no compromise to suggest; his one demand was 
coleeaa of that rebellion should be crushed by the temporal 
cios. Oct, power. This was all that his nuncios were em- 
Late powered to ask, and they did their best to carry out 
their instructions. Eck stirred up the universities and 
bishops against Luther’s books. Aleander and Caraccioli 
assured themselves of the good-will of Charles, who per- 
mitted the Bull to be published in his dominion of the Nether- 
lands, and thereby damped the hopes of Hutten and Sickin- 
gen. But Charles had neither the desire nor the power 
to commit himself unreservedly to the Papal side. He 
needed Leo’s help for his political projects, and was not 
sorry to find himself necessary to the Pope; at the same 
time he had not yet assured himself of his power in Germany, 
and put off a further decision till after his coronation, which 
took place at Aachen on October 22. Then he summoned a 
Diet to meet at Worms, in January, 1521, to discuss the 
affairs of the Empire. 

The man whose obedience the nuncios were most anxious 
Attitude tO Secure was Frederick of Saxony. But Frederick 
of Frede- was at once cautious and obstinate. He had re- 
Saxony. fused hitherto to interfere, on the ground that Luther 
had not been fairly tried, and had not been refuted. He had 
so long held that position that he could not well retreat from 
it without sacrificing his university at Wittenberg, and 
making a humiliating admission of want of discretion and 
discernment. Accordingly Frederick determined not to 
abandon Luther. He managed to absent himself from the 
coronation by a timely attack of gout, which detained him at 
Kéln. There he was visited by the Papal nuncios, and 
could confer with them quietly without any pressure from 
Charles. He listened to their representations, and gave them 
the old answer that he wished Luther to have a fair trial 


1 See Luther’s answer to an assuring letter, dated October 30. De 
Wette, i., 518. 
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‘before learned and impartial judges.! He sent a copy of his 
answer to the rector of the University of Wittenberg; and 
Luther, strong in the sympathy of his friends, took steps to 
defend himself. On November 17 he renewed his appeal to 
a free and Christian Council, and besought the Emperor and 
the German nation to struggle for the defence of the Church 
and Conciliar freedom against the Papal tyranny. He still 
sheltered himself behind the Conciliar principle, that he 
might attack the Papacy with some show of right; but the 
Council to which he appealed was not to owe its authority 
to any Papal sanction, but was to represent the mind of 
Christian Germany expressed in a free national assembly. 
Luther knew, moreover, the advantage to be gained by a 
dramatic act. If the nuncios were burning his books with 
all the circumstance of ecclesiastical pomp, it was ruther 
time for him to retaliate. On December 10 he bums the 
summoned the students of Wittenberg to see him '® 1520. 
burn the Papal decretals, the Bull of Leo X., and a few books 
of Eck and Emser. Outside the Elster gate the fire was 
kindled; and Luther, in the presence of the officials and 
students of his university, flung the books upon the blazing 
pile with the words: ‘As thou hast vexed the Holy One of 
the Lord may the eternal fire vex thee’, ‘ This will be news’ 
was his only comment on the brief statement of the fact 
which he sent to Spalatin ;2 and indeed the act seems to 
have owed its origin to a wish to attract popular attention, 
and make men realise that it was possible for Germany to 
defy the Pope. 

The instructions given to the Papal nuncios were suffi- 
ciently definite. They were to urge the Emperor eye 
to defend the faith against the errors of Luther; of Charles 
they were to send copies of the Papal Bull to all ~ 
metropolitans for distribution to their suffragans, and to 


1 Walch, xv., 1919, etc. 

* De Wette, i., 532. Spalatin passed on the information with equal 
brevity to the Elector. See his letter of December 3, published by Waltz 
in Zettschrift fir Kirchengeschichte, ii., 122. 
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monasteries and collegiate churches. If Luther wished to 
justify himself, they were to point out that he was sum- 
moned to Rome, where the Pope, to whom alone belonged 
jurisdiction in cases of heresy, was ready to hear him; if he 
refused to appear within the term specified in the Bull, the 
Emperor and all Princes were to be exhorted to take him 
prisoner and send him to Rome for punishment, or at least 
to banish him from Germany.! These demands were con- 
ceived in the old spirit of Papal omnipotence; but Aleander 
found that it would require all his tact to bring about the 
required action. The Emperor personally was willing to 
comply. He had no sympathy with Luther’s opinions. 
He had his own notions of reforming the Church; and his 
model was the system which he had found in Spain,—a 
powerful hierarchy closely allied with the Crown, restoring 
clerical discipline, and holding the Pope at arm’s length. 
If this system could be introduced into Germany also, the 
ecclesiastical revival would be a powerful instrument for 
the extension of the royal power; and the Papacy could 
be again reduced to dependence on the Empire. But in 
Charles’ opinion all movements must begin from above, 
not from below; and Luther was a hindrance to the slow 
development of his cautious policy. He agreed with the 
Pope in thinking that Luther must be put down; but he 
must be put down in such a way as to lay the Pope under an 
obligation to himself; and the movement which Luther had 
begun might be used as a means of furthering his own 
projects. Moreover, Germany must be humoured in the 
process, and must be led to see that its real leader was the 
Emperor, and that its hopes for the future could best be 
realised by submission to his guidance. 

Accordingly Charles showed his personal feelings by 
Aleander’s 2uthorising the burning of Luther’s books at Mainz 
account of on November 28. But when Aleander pressed that 


erman 


feeling. Luther should further be put under the ban of the 


1¢Instructio pro Domino Hieronymo Aleandro’ in Balan, Monumenta 
Reformationis Lutherana, 8-10. 
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Empire, he was told that that matter must be discussed at 
the Diet.! Aleander did not relish the prospect of further 
discussion. The Pope had spoken: it was the duty’ of the 
civil power to carry out what he decreed. The Diet 
might ask inconvenient questions. Luther might revoke 
some of his opinions, as contrary to the decrees of General 
Councils; and so the question of the Papal authority might 
be avoided. Aleander on his arrival at Worms did not 
conceal from the Pope the gravity of the situation. ‘ Nine- 
tenths of Germany,’ he wrote, ‘shouts for Luther: the other 
tenth, if it does not crave for Luther’s teaching, at least cries, 
‘‘Down with the Roman Court,” and raises the further 
demand for a Council to be held in Germany.’ Wherever 
he went he knew that he was the object of popular hatred ; 
he was avoided by his old friends; and he believed that his 
life was constantly in danger. Statuettes of the two ‘ De- 
liverers of Germany’—Luther with an open book, and 
Hutten with a sword—met his eye on every side. Some 
more enthusiastic disciples converted Luther into a saint, 
set a dove on his head and a cross on his shoulder, and even 
invested him with a halo.‘ The popular sentiment was 
already on his side; and it was supported by a crowd of 
poor nobles, who thirsted for the spoils of the clergy; by the 
lawyers, the countless tribe of the poets, and the men of the 
New Learning, who thought that they could show their 
knowledge of Greek by dissenting from the old ways of the 
Church. Against them were the theologians, the bishops, 
and the princes; but above all the Emperor, on whom the 
nuncio’s hopes were chiefly set.5 Yet even the immediate 
attendants of the Emperor had their grievances against the 
Papacy ; Aleander asked for a supply of briefs to redress 
their wrongs, and a supply of money to bribe them to a 
better will. He was driven to admit that there was much 
force in the complaints by which he was assailed, and that 


1 Despatches of Aleander in Brieger, Aleander und Luther, 19. 
3 Tbid., 19-20. 3 Ibid., 48. * Tbid., 40. 
® Ibid., 27-8. $ Ibid., 43. 
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the bishops did not help him so much by their adhesion as 
they weakened him by their manner of life. He suggested 
that the Pope should try to stop the mouths of gain-sayers 
by revoking all reservations contrary to the provisions of 
the Concordats. The Pope sent him a few briefs to redress 
private grievances, and also a little money; but bade him 
confide chiefly in the strength of his representations to the 
Emperor and the Electors. He was to point out that the 
Lutheran movement was not only directed against the Holy 
See, but against all temporal authority as well; it would 
raise the people against their rulers, drive princes from their 
states, and overthrow in common destruction all lords, 
whether priests or laymen.! 

These were powerful arguments; but if the question was 
Opening tO be regarded purely on political grounds, there 
ofthe Diet was something to be said against them; and it 
Jan., 1521. was said openly in an unexpected way. On January 
22, 1521, a sermon was preached at Worms in the presence 
of the Emperor by the Prior of the Dominicans of Augsburg. 
The preacher spoke in German, and Aleander could only 
glean scraps of his meaning through an interpreter. He 
inveighed in the approved manner against the presumption 
of Luther; then suddenly turning to Charles he continued : 
‘If the Pope has done amiss, it is you, the Emperor, who 
ought to go and correct him’; he drew a picture of the 
Emperor’s duties towards Italy and the Church, and be- 
sought the Electors to unite, and rid the Emperor of his 
foes, that so he might exercise his imperial office for the 
good of Christendom.?, We cannot suppose that this utter- 
ance was made by chance. It was a proposal to Luther, 
and his patron, the Elector of Saxony, that they should 
submit to the Emperor, and trust him to bring pressure on 


1 The Vice-Chancellor to Aleander. Balan, 45. 


9 A letter from an unknown correspondent in Balan, 41. This sermon 
is recorded also by Francesco Correr in a letter to Venice in Sanuto’s 
Diary MS., xxix., 558, and the envoy wrote from Rome on February 14, 
that the Pope was very angry at hearing of it. Ibid., 571. 
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the Pope. For the purpose of discovering if this were 
possible, the Emperor’s confessor, Glapion, opened up 
negotiations with Frederick’s chancellor, ostensibly to see 
if it were possible to induce Luther to recant. Glapion 
expressed his own conviction of the need of reform in the 
Church, his sympathy with Luther’s objects, and his agree- 
ment with much that he had written; but in his book ‘On 
the Babylonish Captivity’ he had gone too far. He proposed 
that Luther should withdraw what he had written against 
the system of the Church ; but he said nothing of his attack 
on the Papal power. He wished for an interview with the 
Elector; but Frederick cautiously left him in the hands of 
his chancellor. The negotiations did not progress; but it 
shows that there were those who wished for a conservative 
reform through the Emperor, and who hoped, even at the 
last moment, to enrol Luther among their number.! 

As this plan did not succeed, things must take their 
course; but in such a way as to assert the Emperor’s 
importance in holding the balance between the Pope and 
the Lutheran party. Indeed this was inevitable from the 
actual condition of affairs. Charles could not afford to 
irritate German feeling by arbitrary proceedings; while at 
the same time he was not so sure of the Pope as to wish 
to abandon the hold given him by the importance of the 
German question. So when Aleander stated his view of 
the procedure to be adopted—that the Emperor should 
publish in the Empire the Pope’s decree—he was told that 
it would be wiser to submit the Pope’s request to the Diet, 
because the imperial edict would have more weight if 
approved by the counsel and consent of the Princes. He 
vainly objected; all he could do was to help in preparing 
the document, and address the Diet on the subject. The 
Electors deliberated for seven days, and returned answer 
that the condemnation of Luther unheard would cause great 
commotion among the people: let Luther be summoned, 


1The authority for this obscure negotiation is in Férstemann, Urkun- 
denbuch, 36-54. 
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and asked if he owned the authorship of the writings attri- 
buted to him: let him be called upon to recant what he had 
written against the faith and the sacraments: for what he 
had written against the Pope and the laws of the Church 
let him be heard in his own defence.! Finally they presented 
to the Emperor a list of a hundred grievances against the 
Roman Court, a document drawn up by Wimpheling, and 
now rescued from oblivion, to show that Germany had 
complaints of its.own before Luther’s opinions had been 
broached. 

Aleander was greatly disturbed at the prospect of Luther’s 
appearance, and the consequent delay in his condemnation. 
Leo X. was also disturbed, and thought of sending a Cardinal 
Legate to expedite matters; but Aleander implored him to 
forbear, for the Germans would only endeavour to extort a 
new Concordat from the Legate.? It gradually dawned on 
Aleander that the Emperor’s councillors were using Luther 
as a means of reducing the Pope to subservience as regarded 
Italian questions. One day Chiévres said to him: ‘Tell 
your Pope that if he will not meddle in our affairs, he shall 
have all that he demands: otherwise he will find himself in 
such difficulties that he will have enough to do to extricate 
himself’. Aleander could only protest against the title ‘ your 
Pope,’ and say that the Pope was Pope of all Christians, 
and that matters concerning the faith ought not to be con- 
founded with personal or political interests. But Aleander 
was not true to his own principles; for he wrote that until 
Luther was disposed of, it would be well for the Pope to 
beware of irritating the Emperor or the German people. 
He did not disguise the fact that the chief men in Germany 
were not attracted to Luther so much by agreement with 
his opinions, as by his abuse of the Pope: he had taught 
them the dangerous lesson that it was possible to be good 
Christians while dissenting from the Pope.® 


1 * Notasi la bella Deliberation di Principi di Alemagna,’ says Aleander, 
indignant at this distinction. Brieger, 71. 


2 Tbid., 88. 3 [bid., 94. 
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On March 15 Charles sent a herald to Luther requesting 
him to come to the Diet and there give account of ruther 
his books and doctrines. Aleander was grieved to font te 
find that the summons addressed Luther as ‘noble Worms. 


March 15, 
and beloved’. He awaited his coming with un- 152 
disguised anxiety. ‘There are here so many Lutherans,’ 
he wrote to Eck, ‘ that not only all men, but even the sticks 
and stones, cry out Luther.’! ‘Everybody is against us,’ 
he wrote to Rome, ‘and these mad dogs are well equipped 
with literature and arms, and well know how to boast that 
they are no longer beasts without skill like their forefathers, 
but that Italy has lost its hold on literature, and the Tiber 
has flowed into the Rhine.’? All that the Pope could do 
was to write beseeching letters to Charles, and instruct his 
nuncio to represent that Luther ought not to be heard except 
in prison ; it was against all ecclesiastical order to discuss 
the justice or injustice of a sentence once pronounced by 
the Pope. The Emperor might see, in the case of Luther, 
how small was the imperial authority in Germany ; if he 
hesitated to assert himself he would be involved in greater 
difficulties. Let him refuse to hear Luther in the Diet, but 
offer to hear him privately, or give him a safe-conduct to 
Rome, or send him to Spain to be tried by the inquisitors 
there; if Luther refuses these proposals there is nothing to 
do but to dismiss him, and pronounce the ban of the Empire 
against any one who harbours him. 

The Pope was indignant that the Emperor should see 
Luther, who, he told his ambassador, ‘would not be well 
received even in hell’.4 All that Aleander could advise was 
the bestowal of favours on various members of his Court. 
But the more Aleander saw, the more he became convinced 
of the difficulty of reducing Germany to obedience. The 
Elector of Saxony, the Pfalzgraf, and the Landgraf of Hesse, 
were on Luther’s side. Sickingen and the knights had 


1 Balan, 58. 2 Brieger, 108. 3 Balan, 84. 
4 Spanish Calendar, No. 325. 
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thrown in their lot with Hutten ; and Hutten was inspired 
by a fantastic patriotism which aimed at the restoration 
of German liberty by the overthrow of the clergy; he was 
powerful by his brilliant style of writing, and could only be 
combated by the pen. Aleander longed that some Italian 
would arise who could overthrow Hutten with his own 
weapons. As it was, the people trusted him almost as 
much as they trusted Luther; and Hutten boasted that, if 
Luther was put to death, a thousand Luthers would arise 
in his stead. Hutten wrote these things to the Emperor, 
and wrote a threatening letter to Aleander, who longed to 
finish with Luther, and then publish a Bull against Hutten, 
on the eve of his departure from Germany ; for it would be 
unsafe to do so till he was prepared to flee.t 

When news was brought that Luther was on his way to 
Luther at Worms, Aleander’s wrath was stirred by the half- 
hoiing. heartedness of the Emperor's officials, who were not 
95,154. careful that Luther should be brought secretly, so as 
to avoid popular demonstrations on the way. When Aleander 
asked that on his arrival he should be brought to the Em- 
peror’s palace, and there be excluded from conference with 
any of his adherents, he was told, to his mortification, that 
Luther was to lodge with the Augustinians. On April 16, 
Luther reached Worms, where he was received with such 
tokens of respect that Aleander bitterly wrote: ‘1 expect 
that they will soon say he works miracles’.2, However, next 
day Aleander was somewhat comforted; for the procedure 
at Luther’s appearance before the Diet was carried out by a 
trusty official according to his arrangement. Luther was 
first warned that he was only to answer the questions which 
were put to him. Then he was asked if he acknowledged 
the authorship of the books published in his name, if and 
he was willing to withdraw them and their contents. Luther 
acknowledged the books, but, in consideration of the gravity 
of the responsibility involved, asked time for deliberation 


1 Brieger, 124-30. 2 Tbid., 143. 
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before he answered the second question. The Emperor and 
the members of the Diet were surprised at this request, and 
retired to deliberate. Answer was given that, although the 
summons to appear was sufficiently explicit about the reason 
why his presence was required, still the imperial clemency 
would allow a day’s adjournment. Then Luther retired, 
leaving his audience somewhat disappointed. It would 
seem that he was nervous, and unprepared at the moment 
for a supremeeffort. It was the first time that he had faced 
an unsympathetic audience; Aleander observed that he 
entered the hall with a smile, and then moved his head 
from side to side, while the look of mirth slowly departed 
from his face. It was not from uncertainty about his in- 
tention that Luther abstained from answering at once; but 
he felt chilled by unwonted surroundings, and wished for a 
little time, to face carefully the exact issue which was laid 
before him. The next day he was ready with his answer. 
His books, he said, fell into three classes: the first dealt 
with matters of faith and morals which no one doubted, 
and therefore need not be revoked ; the second were directed 
against those Papal laws which ensnared the consciences of 
men, and that Papal tyranny by which men’s substance 
was devoured; and these he could not revoke lest he should 
open the doors still wider to the evils which he had tried to 
drive away; the third class of his writings consisted of 
controversial books against the partisans of the Pope; they 
were often couched in language more bitter than became his 
religion and his profession ; still he could not revoke them 
lest he might thereby embolden the defenders of tyranny. 
Yet as he was a man and not God, he was willing to be 
convinced of error by the testimony of Scripture; and if so 
convinced would cast his books into the flames. The 
official replied that Luther had not definitely answered the 
question put to him; his demand for further instruction 
would be reasonable, if his opinions were new; but they 
were mere repetitions of heresies of the Waldensians, 
Wyclit, Hus, and others who had been synodically con- 
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demned already. The question which he was called upon 
to answer was, if he would submit to the judicial decisions 
of the Catholic Church already pronounced ; let him answer 
this explicitly. Then Luther in measured words which ex- 
pressed his full conviction spoke, and said: ‘Unless I am 
convinced by witness of Scripture, or manifest reason (for I 
do not believe in Pope or Councils alone, since it is clear 
that they have often erred and contradicted themselves), I 
am overcome by the Scriptures, which I have brought for- 
ward, and my conscience is caught in the words of God ; 
I neither can nor will revoke anything, since to act against 
conscience is neither safe nor upright. God help me, 
Amen.’! The official implored Luther to lay aside the 
mistaken plea of conscience; it was both safe and upright 
to revoke ; it could not be proved that Councils had erred in 
matters of faith. Luther answered that he was prepared to 
prove it ; but the Emperor put an end to further altercation : 
‘It is enough,’ he exclaimed; ‘ since he has denied Councils, 
we wish to hear no more’. In the darkness of the evening 
the Diet hastily dissolved. As Luther reached the door he 
threw up his hands with a deep sense of relief, and ex- 
claimed : ‘I am through, I am through’. 

In the records of human heroism Luther’s appearance 
before the Diet of Worms must always rank high. The 
man is worthy of admiration who, rather than tamper with 
the integrity of his conscience, commits himself boldly to 
an unknown future, trusting only to the help of God. 
Luther had worked out his own principles, and he main- 
tained them in their full extent. He knew well enough the 
motives of policy, which made his action unwise; but he 
did not shrink from facing the exact issue. He boldly 
stated that religion was a matter for the individual con- 
science, taught only by the Scriptures; and that no human 
authority could devise any other sanction. He knew that 
by this avowal he gave himself into the hands of his 


1 Acta Wormatie@ Habita, in Luther's Works: compare also Acta Com. 
paritionis Lutheri in Dieta Wormatiensi, in Balan, 125-83. 
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enemies ; he knew that he disappointed the schemes of his 
purely political partisans; but regardless of all else he spoke 
out the truth which he believed. Aleander rejoiced that his 
well-laid plan had drawn Luther into the snare, and shown 
the full meaning of his teaching; by denying the authority 
of Councils he had swept away the very foundation of the 
Church, and no responsible statesman could declare himself 
on his side. The Papacy might need reform, but the only 
practical way of reforming it was by means of a Council. 
If Luther had been content to denounce the Pope, and 
appeal to a Council, he might have been useful; and the 
disturbed state of Germany might have afforded a plea for 
summoning a Council, in which the Emperor and the 
Princes of Germany could dictate terms to the Pope. But 
that opportunity was now hopelessly lost. It was vain to 
summon a Council, when Luther had declared that its 
conclusions would not necessarily be accepted. He had 
rejected the supreme authority of the living voice of the 
Church; he had denied that the Church existed as an out- 
ward organisation, which the individual was bound to obey. 
His theory of an invisible Church, founded on a universal 
priesthood, in which true believers enjoyed the immediate 
consciousness of a personal communion with God, and 
worked out the results of that consciousness in their lives, 
threatened to strike at the very root of all authority in 
_ Church and State alike. It is no wonder that Charles said 
that he had heard enough, when Luther denied the infallibility 
of Councils. To him it seemed clear that there must rest, 
somewhere or other, a supreme authority: it was lawful to 
doubt whether this authority rested in the Pope alone, or in 
a Council alone, or in Pope and Council combined. But 
Luther’s views set up the individual as supreme judge for 
himself in matters of religion; and it was not yet possible 
to see how civil order was to be maintained, if every man 
was allowed to think for himself.1 

1See Kolde, Luther’s Stellung su Concil und Kirche, 89-113. The 


general view is expressed in the opinion of the Markgraf ot Brandenburg, 
VOL. VI. I2 
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On these grounds Aleander felt that he had won the day. 
There could be no delay in passing sentence; no 

hearer’ reference of the points at issue between Luther and 
eres the Pope to a Council, or to the Emperor ; there 
1a was no chance of Luther’s condemnation being 
conditioned on a redress of German grievances against 
Rome. Luther had destroyed himself, and had fully justi- 
fied all that his opponents had urged. On April 19, 
Charles summoned the Electors and asked their advice. 
They demanded time for consultation, whereon Charles 
said: ‘ I will just tell you my opinion’. Then he ordered 
to be read to them a paper, writtep in French by his own 
hand, in which he said that, following in the steps of his 
predecessors in the Empire and his own ancestors, he pro- 
posed to maintain the unity of the Church and uphold the 
decrees of the Councils. Luther had set himself in opposi- 
tion to the whole of Christendom, and affirmed that every 
one was in error except himself. After the obstinacy he had 
shown, the only course to adopt was to respect his safe- 
conduct, send him back whence he came, prohibit him from 
preaching, and proceed against him as a heretic.! Many of 
the princes turned pale as death, while this document was 
being read. It was an unexpected display of energy on the 
part of the Emperor, and announced a definite policy on 
his part, which was unwelcome, but was hard to oppose. 
Aleander was delighted at the turn which things had taken ; 
he confessed that he had been wrong in his previous 
criticism of Charles’ dilatory proceedings; it was much 
better to associate the Electors also with his final decision. 
The Electors, however, did not take the same view of 
the matter, and had no wish that the opportunity opened 


Balan, 184. ‘(Lutherus) affecit insigni contumelia sanctissima concilia 
quorum auctores extiterunt non solum summi pontifices, sed etiam im- 
peratores, reges, proceres mundi, sicut et magna pertinacia libere professus 
est se nihili pendere auctoritatem conciliorum que est unicum remedium 
tollendi dubia super rebus controversis emergentia, nam humana versutia 
infinita est nisi legibus coerceatur.’ 
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up by Luther’s movement should be too rapidly closed. 
Some of them professed alarm at a paper affixed to AOS 

the palace door, which threatened a popular rising at com 
if Luther was condemned. They proposed that ae 

public opinion should be satisfied, and that no room should 
be left for a complaint that Luther had been condemned 
unheard. Let some learned men point out to him his errors 
against the faith, the councils, and the constitutions, and 
further show him the reasons for the said constitutions; if 
he could be induced to revoke those opinions, and cease 
to preach them, it would prevent many evils.1 This was 
good common-sense, and Charles accepted it as such. He 
answered that he had made up his own mind on the facts 
before him; if they could bring Luther to his senses, he 
would gladly smooth matters between him and the Pope; 
he would grant a delay of three days in which they might 
do their best. Aleander’s joy was blighted at this prospect 
of renewed controversy. He saw what was the scheme of 
Luther’s adherents; they would reduce him to the minimum 
of orthodoxy as regarded the Church and the Councils, and 
leave the question of the Papal power still open.? ‘But 
even in this God helped us,’ exclaims Aleander ; for Luther 
continued obstinate. A Commission of eight members re- 
presenting the Electors, Prelates, and free cities met to con- 
fer with him on April 24. He could not on this occasion 
complain of unfriendly or arrogant treatment, for there 
was a sincere wish to find a possible compromise. ‘The 
question was, What authority would Luther recognise? 
There was no talk about the Pope, but about the Councils ; 
and Luther said that he did not condemn them all, but he 
could not accept the decree of Constance which condemned 
Hus’s position that ‘the Church was the body of the pre- 
destinated’; for this condemnation destroyed the meaning 
of the article in the Creed, ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church’. He went on to explain how his theory of an 

1 Consilium a principibus Carolo datum, Balan, 188. 
? Brieger, 160. 
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invisible Church would affect civil relationships: ‘If Christ’s 
sheep were fed on the Gospel, and the faith of Christ were 
truly preached, and there were good and pious rulers of the 
Church, then there would be no need to lade the Church 
with human traditions’, He believed in the power of the 
Word of God to regenerate human society, by the influence 
which it would exert over the hearts of men, if only it were 
at liberty to rest on its own inherent force. This was a 
theory which the Commissioners were not prepared to dis- 
cuss. They asked him, asa practical point, if he would refer 
his writings to the Emperor’s judgment. He answered that 
he must stand by the Word of God, as his conscience ex- 
plained it to him, until he was taught better. The Elector 
of Brandenburg thereupon asked him pointedly: ‘Then you 
will not yield unless you are convinced by Scripture?’ 
‘No,’ replied Luther, ‘or by clear and evident reasons.’ 
He would acknowledge no authority save Scripture, but he 
was willing that Scripture should be interpreted by reason. 
The will of God was to him a living voice, with a message 
to each individual soul, which must accept the responsibility 
of understanding it. Luther read his own soul’s progress 
into a universal law. 

The Commission failed to find any practical basis of 
agreement; but the Elector of Trier pursued the matter 
further in a private conference, with the result of discover- 
ing, as Aleander puts it, that Luther ‘ refused all judgment 
except the words of the Bible, which he will have interpreted 
his own way, and laughs at every one who interprets it 
differently’. Still the Elector persevered and laid before 
Luther four proposals: That he should submit to the joint 
judgment of the Pope and the Emperor; or of the Emperor 
only ; or of the Emperor and the Estates; or lastly that he 
should revoke his worst enormities for the present, and 
submit to a future Council. There was much negotiation 
about each of these proposals, which seem to have been 
made successively. Luther was ready to submit to the 
decision of a Council, provided it rested upon Scriptural 
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proof, and out of Scripture proved the contrary to his pro- 
positions. But a final interview with the Elector of Trier 
showed him that this was unsafe; and he said that he could 
not submit to the reaffirmation of the decrees of the Council 
of Constance about Hus, because they condemned the Word 
of God. The Elector was obliged to admit that those 
decrees were sure to come under discussion; and agree- 
ment was once more hopeless. The Elector asked, as a 
last question, what remedy Luther had to propose. Luther 
answered: ‘ None save that of Gamaliel. ‘If this counsel 
or work be of men it will come to naught, but if it be of 
God ye cannot overthrow it.” Let the Emperor write to 
the Pope that, if this counsel were not of God, it would 
perish of its own accord in two or three years.’ Certainly 
Luther’s knowledge of the Scriptures led him to principles 
of which he did not always see the full bearing.2 

Aleander was horrified at these proposals, which seemed 
to him to mount an ascending scale of diabolical enormity. 
Indeed the acceptance of any one of them by Luther would 
have been extremely embarrassing to the Pope; for it would 
have set aside the Papal claim to be the sole judge in matters 
concerning the faith. When the Archbishop of Trier failed 
in his attempt to act as a mediator, he excused himself to 
Aleander, and said that of course the Pope’s sanction would 
have been necessary, before anything had been finally settled. 
However, as the Archbishop had failed, it was all for the 
best. Luther was ordered to quit Worms the next day, 
April 26, and was told that his safe-conduct was good for 
twenty days and no more. ‘So,’ says Aleander, ‘the vener- 
able ruffian departed, after drinking many cups of malvoisy, 
of which he is very fond.’ Aleander remained to register his 
triumph. He regarded Luther as a ruined man. The 
Emperor had said after his first appearance: ‘ This fellow 


1 The accounts of these negotiations are to be gleaned from Acta Wor- 
mati@ Habita, in Luther’s Works; Aleander’s letters in Brieger, 160, 
etc.; and the account given by Cochlaeus, who was present, De Actis et 
Scriptis Lutheri, 60. 
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will never make a heretic of me’; Luther's appearance had 
disappointed many, who said that they did not believe he 
was really the author of the books which appeared in his 
name. Yet he thought that, if Luther escaped into Bohemia, 
he might still be troublesome; and he advised the Pope to 
take measures to have him captured before he reached the 
frontier. However, others were beforehand in capturing 
Luther, who on May 4 was carried off by a number of armed 
horsemen, and conveyed by devious ways to the castle of 
the Wartburg, where he remained securely hidden under the 
protection of the Elector of Saxony. No one knew where 
Luther had gone: but Aleander had shrewd suspicions. He 
did not like the oblique glances of the sleepy eyes of John 
Frederick, who was the very personification of caution ; and 
he guessed that the Elector would rather imperil his own 
soul, and that of his subjects, than lose the vainglory of 
harbouring the theological school of Wittenberg, which had 
already made such a stir in the world. But the Elector 
carried caution to excess, when on May 15 he declared his 
willingness to swear that he knew nothing about Luther’s 
fate, and professed profound astonishment at the news of 
his capture.} 

Whatever had become of Luther, it was Aleander’s busi- 
ness to have him duly condemned by the Emperor ; 
con- but he found that it was slow work. He drafted an 
May : a5, edict for that purpose, and wondered at the long 
delay in its publication. He had to listen to many 
complaints about the Pope’s friendship towards France; 
and the fear of Sickingen’s troops was always present with 
the Emperor’s officials. The flow of Lutheran literature did 
not cease, and Hutten’s pen raged as fiercely as ever. War 
between Charles and France was imminent; and Aleander 
urged the need of removing all grounds for suspicion that 
the Pope favoured the French. Not till May 25 was the 
edict signed and promulgated, after the departure of the 
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Elector of Saxony and the Pfalzgraf. Then Aleander could 
afford to sing a pean of triumph and exclaim: ‘ The edicts 
are in my hands, and I will never let them go!’ The 
printing presses were set to work to produce copies in 
various languages for publication throughout Charles’ 
dominions; and Aleander followed for some months in 
the Emperor’s train, that he might enjoy the spectacle of 
bonfires of Luther’s books in various towns through which 
they passed. 

Thus the diplomacy of Rome succeeded after a long 
struggle in placing Luther under the ban of the ae 
Empire, as well as of the Church. The edict of effects of 


Worms was framed by Aleander on the model of demas. 


the Papal Bull; and its publication showed that "™ 

Pope and Emperor were agreed about the necessity of putting 
down heresy. This result was due, as Aleander repeatedly 
admitted, solely to the good-will of the Emperor, whose 
caution and wisdom seemed the fruits of divine inspiration.! 
Charles’ action in the matter was a bitter disappointment to 
the patriotic party in Germany, who saw in the reformation 
of the Church on a national basis a worthy object for 
endeavour. But Charles was not merely King of Germany, 
and German affairs did not stand in the first place for 
his consideration. He was bent on overcoming France, 
recovering the old Burgundian domains, and consolidating 
his power on the model which had been so successfully 
followed by Ferdinand in Spain. He could not afford to 
throw away the advantages of the imperial crown by 
favouring heresy, and quarrelling with the Pope. He saw 
the usefulness of the Papacy as an ally, and he meant to 
make the Papacy subservient to his schemes. Young as 
he was, he had not much trust in Leo’s gratitude; and side 
by side with the proceedings at Worms he was negotiating 
for the Pope’s aid against France. It is a coincidence, re- 
markable enough, that the edict of Worms bears the same 
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date as the day on which, with profound secrecy, Leo under- 
took to become the ally of Charles against Francis." 

But no one in Germany thought that the ecclesiastical 
question was settled by. the publication of an edict and the 
-burning of books. Men’s minds were too profoundly stirred 
to sink to quiet at an empty display of imperial authority. 
In July the Archbishop of Mainz wrote to the Pope: ‘ Since 
the Bull of your holiness, and the edict of the Emperor, the 
number of Lutherans is increased; and there are now very 
few laymen to be found who simply and honestly side with 
the clergy ; while a great part of the priests favour Luther, 
and the majority are ashamed to support the Roman Church ; 
so hateful is the name of the Roman Court and the decrees 
of your beatitude’.2 Leo could hardly flatter himself that 
the dexterous diplomacy of his nuncios, and the magnificent 
constancy of the Emperor, had secured any lasting results. 
But he bethought himself that ecclesiastical questions 
settled themselves in time, and theological movements wore 
out before steady resistance. He was more at home in 
matters of Italian politics; and there he flattered himself 
that he was making steady progress. 


1 The edict of Worms bears the date of May 8, but was not signed by 
Charles, nor accepted by the Diet, till May 25. It is the general theory 
of German historians that this was deliberately done to make it appear 
that the edict received the sanction of all the electors, whereas on May 
25 many members of the Diet had left Worms, amongst them the Elector 
of Saxony, the pow dhe See the papers by Tesdorpf and Brieger in 
Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte, ix., 129, etc., and Brieger’s note, 
Aleander und Luther, 197. Probably there was no deep meaning in the 
matter: the edict was ready on the 8th in its final form, perhaps dated for 
signature, and the date was not changed to suit the actual tact. The 
possibility of heedlessness is habitually overlooked by historians. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE DEATH OF LEO X. 


THOUGH the condemnation of Luther at Worms rested upon 
motives which went deeper than current politics, reo in 
yet it was the outward sign of the establishment Exropean 
of friendly relationships between Leo and Charles. 15? 
The new Emperor had a fixed purpose of destroying the 
French influence in Italy, and needed the Pope’s friendship. 
His envoy at Rome, Don Juan Manuel, was a man of con- 
siderable capacity, and set himself to bring steady pressure 
to bear on the hesitating Pope. Leo was plied with un- 
welcome demands which it was hard to resist. Sorely 
against his will he prolonged the legatine powers of Wolsey 
for ten years. Then Charles pressed him to nominate as 
Cardinal, Everard de la Mark, Bishop of Liége. Francis 
violently opposed the nomination of De la Mark, whom he 
regarded as a personal enemy. Leo, in September, 1520, 
thought that he had found a way out of the difficulty, by 
offering to create the Archbishop of Toulouse, and reserve 
the publication of the Bishop of Liége till Francis had with- 
drawn his objection. This compromise only increased the 
wrath of Francis, and Leo felt deeply hurt. From this time 
forward he seems to have determined on an alliance with 
Charles, provided that it contained guarantees for speedy 
and effective action against France.} 

He consequently drew nearer to Don Juan Manuel, and 
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gave him some ludicrous assurances of his sincerity.’ On 
ouk to trone occasion he even offered to hide one of Manuel’s . 
nearerto” secretaries under a bed in the room in which he 
Charles. received the French envoy, that he might be as- 
sured of his resoluteness in withstanding his demands; and 
he told Manuel, as a proof of his dexterity, that he had given 
the French envoy on his departure a large packet of blank 
paper for the nuncio in Paris, to make him think that he 
had gained something by his mission.2 When Leo tried 
to use his authority in purely spiritual matters against the 
will of Charles he was reduced to helplessness. The Cortes 
of Aragon and Castile recognised that the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion was one of the most powerful arms of royal despotism, and 
petitioned the Pope for some reduction of its powers. Leo 
was willing to listen to their prayers; but with the Lutheran 
question still unsettled he dared not run counter to the 
wishes of Charles. On October 21, he was obliged to write 
to the Inquisitor that he could make no changes without 
the Emperor’s consent. On December 21, he promised to 
withdraw all the briefs which he had issued to regulate the 
proceedings of the Inquisition; and early in January, 1521, 
he demanded that they should be returned to Rome, where 
they were annulled.® 

Ecclesiastical matters, however, of this kind were of little 
Leoallies Moment. Leo had come to the conclusion that it 
with. was impossible any longer to maintain the balance 
May, 1521. of power in Italy, and that the French were more 
dangerous than the Spaniards. Charles was doing his 
utmost to draw England into a triple league with himself 
and the Pope against France. But Leo feared lest Wolsey 
might succeed in his efforts as mediator, and pressed for a 
strict and offensive alliance between himself and Charles. 
That he might be in readiness, he took into his pay in 


1 Manuel to the Emperor, October 2. Spanish Calendar, No. 299. 
3 Tbid., No. 302. 
3 Llorente, Histoire de l’ Inquisition, i., 396, 405. 
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February, 1521, 6000 Swiss, telling Charles that they were 
to be employed against the French, and telling Francis that 
they were to guard the Papal States against the insolence 
of the Spaniards.1 The time for hesitation was rapidly 
passing by. Francis at last was weary of waiting; and in 
March hostilities began by an attack on Luxemburg by 
Robert de la Mark, brother of the Bishop of Liége. Charles 
hastened the Pope’s decision by sending from Worms the 
draft of a treaty, whereby Parma, Piacenza, and Ferrara 
were promised to the Pope. Francis on his side made a 
league with the Swiss, including in it the Duke of Ferrara. 
Still Leo hesitated, and not till May 29 did he sign the 
treaty with Charles.) Having thus secured the Pope, Charles 
turned with greater vigour to England, for which Wolsey 
still strove to maintain a position as mediator. Charles and 
Francis both professed themselves ready to submit their 
grievances to Wolsey as arbitrator; but the Conference at 
Calais only ended in convincing Wolsey that the cold 
resoluteness of Charles was beyond his power to 
bend. Leo at length had his revenge on Wolsey; Wolsey's, 
for it was his action that rendered England’s °°" 
neutrality impossible. He would hear neither of truce nor 
armistice ; and, sorely against his will, Wolsey saw England 
dragged from its peaceful position and enter into a league 
with the Emperor and Pope.?® 

Leo was anxious to reap the fruits of his bravery at once, 
and strained every nerve to raise money, and procure the 
soldiers from the Swiss cantons. Hostilities began Frenc? 
in Italy in an underhand manner. Inthe middle of om 
July, the Spanish and Papal galleys combined in an _Nov.,1sar. 
attack on Genoa, which failed. The next enterprise was an 
attempt to surprise Parma; but this only warned the Duke 


1 The letters of Manuel in Bergenroth’s Spanish Calendar tell of the 
changeful diplomacy of this period. 

2 Itis given in Lunig, Codex Diplomaticus, i., 167 : see too Bergenroth, 
Calendar, 334, 338. 
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of Ferrara to gather his forces. Inthe beginning of October 
the allied army, commanded by Prospero Colonna, crossed 
the Po into the Milanese. With Colonna went Cardinal 
Medici as Papal legate. The nearer the field of action was 
carried to the Alps, the more important was the help of the 
Swiss, who were enrolled on both sides. But the Swiss 
received orders not to war against one another. Those in 
the French army withdrew; while those in the allied army 
remained to fight against the Venetians and the Duke of 
Ferrara. The French commander, Lautrec, finding himself 
deserted by the troops on which he had chiefly relied, 
retired on Milan and attempted to defend it, but was driven 
out by the allied army on November 19.1 The surrender of 
Parma and Piacenza soon followed. 

This was great news for Leo X., who believed that the 
French would soon be expelled from Italy, and 
dreamed of winning the Emperor’s consent to an 
arrangement which would confer the Duchy of 
Milan on Cardinal Medici. The Pope was at his villa of 
Magliana when the tidings reached him on November 25, 
and exclaimed: ‘This pleases me more than the tiara!’ 
He returned at once to Rome to greet Cardinal Medici on his 
arrival, Paris de Grassis tells us that he asked the Pope’s 
orders about a solemn thanksgiving, saying that it was not 
customary to celebrate the victory of one Christian prince 
over another, unless the Church had some direct interest at 
stake. Leo answered with a smile: ‘I have in my hands 
great gains’. ‘Then,’ said Paris, ‘you should give great 
thanks to God.’ Leo referred the arrangements to a 
consistory and went: into his chamber to take a little rest, 
as he had caught a slight cold while out hunting at Magliana. 
The cold developed into a fever, which rapidly increased. 
Not till November 30 did the illness seem serious; and on 
the evening of December 1 Leo died, to the consternation of 
all around him.? 


Death of 
Leo. Dec. 


1, 1§2I. 
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Leo X. died in the forty-sixth year of his age, just when 
Success seemed about to crown his plans for the eo. 
extension of the Papal States. He flattered himself prospest® 
that his skilful diplomacy was at last beginning to ‘ture. 
bear fruit. He had been assailed with difficulties such as 
had beset few of his predecessors; he had been compelled to 
bow his head before many storms: but he had waited his 
time, and the tide at last had turned. The expulsion of the 
French from Italy seemed tolerably certain, and Leo could 
boast that he had set the strangers in Italy to destroy one 
another. The religious troubles in Germany had been put 
down by the resolute bearing of the Emperor; Luther had 
disappeared, and in a year or two all traces of his re- 
volutionary movement would have passed away. If Leo 
had felt any terror lest Luther’s opinions should spread 
beyond the limits of Germany, and afford a weapon to the 
enemies of the Church, he was reassured by the reo ana 
determined attitude of the English king. Henry =6!sn4. 
had made common cause with Charles. Both princes had 
views of their own about the future of the Church; but they 
objected to have their hands forced by a theological movement 
resting on an appeal to popular judgment. Charles was of 
opinion that, if the Pope needed correction, the correction 
should be undertaken by the Emperor; Henry and Wolsey 
were of opinion that the royal power could introduce into 
the English Church such reforms as were necessary, and that 
the Papacy would be helpless to oppose. It was therefore the 
interest of all who were in authority to prevent the spread of 
Lutheran opinions, as merely tending to disturb schemes 
which required delicate handling. Accordingly the Pope's 
Bull against Luther was published in England by the king’s 
command on May 12 at S. Paul’s. Bishop Fisher preached 
a sermon to a vast concourse, computed at the incredible 


letters from Rome, December 1 and 2, in Brewer, Calendar, 1824-5. There 
was the usual suspicion that the Pope had been poisoned, but there is no 
evidence for such a supposition. 
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number of 30,000;! and Wolsey used the opportunity to 
give a significant indication of the source from which 
England was to expect redress of ecclesiastical grievances. 
He was met by the clergy at the door of S. Paul's, with all 
the pomp and ceremony due to the Pope himself. By- 
standers understood that the Legate for England was capable 
of independent action.” 

But besides ecclesiastical ceremonies and bonfires of 
Luther’s books, Wolsey discussed with his master the 
theological aspect of Luther’s teaching. Henry showed 
such knowledge of the subject that Wolsey suggested he 
should express his views in writing. The result was that 
the English king entered the lists of theological controversy, 
and in a treatise, ‘A defence of the Seven Sacraments,’ 
showed no little command of the weapons of such warfare.* 
In August the book was printed. Though it was not 
published till it had been formally presented to the Pope, 
Aleander received an early copy, and was filled with joy 
that Henry’s views so closely agreed with those which he 
had striven to impress on Charles. He found the work to be 
a collection of precious gems. ‘ If kings,’ he writes, ‘ are of 
this strength, farewell to us philosophasters; for if we were 
little thought of before, now our credit will be still less.’* 

There was, however, some mixture of personal motive 
oui with Henry’s zeal for orthodoxy. Henry had a 
VILL high opinion of himself and of the dignity of the 
made : ° 
‘Defender English crown. If many of his predecessors had 
Faith. been content to hide their light, it was not so with 
Oct 1521 him. He felt aggrieved that, in the numerous 

1 Pace to Leo X., June 1. ‘ Astantibus et circumstantibus trigenta (ut 
minimum dicam) millibus hominum.’ 


4Surian wrote from London: ‘ Smontato a Ja chiesia di S. Paolo, ala 
porta eravi l’ombrella con la croce e toribolo, non da legato, ma come se 
fosse venuto uno papa,’ Marino Sanuto, xxx., f. 218. See also Venetian 
Calendar, 210-213. 

5In a letter written by Pace to Wolsey, November 19 (Brewer, Calendar, 
1772), the king’s thanks are conveyed to Wolsey for having suggested 
this work. Doubtless the king consulted with others, chiefly with Fisher, 
but there is no reason to doubt that the work was substantially his own. 

‘ Brieger, 257. 
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documents which the development of diplomacy showered 
upon him, the English king had no title to set by the side 
of ‘ Catholic,’ and ‘ Most Christian,’ which were enjoyed by 
the Kings of Spain and France. Wolsey represented to 
the Pope that the English king deserved some recognition 
of his piety; and the claim engaged the serious attention of 
a consistory on June 10. There was no lack of suggestions: 
Faithful, Orthodox, Apostolic, Ecclesiastical, Protector, are 
some out of the number. But the Pope pointed out that 
care must be taken, that a new title did not trespass on the 
ground covered by any existing titles; and he promised to 
circulate the list of those proposed that they might be fully 
considered.1_ It was while this weighty matter was being 
pondered that the king’s book arrived at Rome; and on 
September 14 was presented to the Pope, who read it with 
avidity and extolled it to the skies? But this was not 
enough to mark the importance of the occasion, and it 
was formally presented in a consistory. After this the 
Pope proposed ‘ Defender of the Faith’ as a suitable title; 
some demurred on the ground that a title ought not to 
exceed a single word, and still hankered after Orthodox, 
or Most Faithful; but the Pope decided in favour of De- 
fender of the Faith, and all agreed.® 

This was a trivial matter in itself, but it denoted that 
on all general points of policy the Emperor and fhe age 
the English king were, for the time being, in °fLe°*- 
complete agreement with the Pope. Leo on his deathbed 
felt that he handed on his office with powers unimpaired, 
and with fair prospects for the future. Posterity adopted 
his opinion, and looked back upon him as the last of the 
great Popes before the Schism rent their dominions in 
sunder. The golden age of Leo X. shone with a lustre 
which owed its glow to contrast with the time that followed; 


1 See Appendix i. 

2 Clerk to Wolsey, Calendar, 1574; also Ellis, Original Letters, series 3, 
i., 256. 

3 The Bull is in Rymer, Fadera, vi., 1, 199. 
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and Leo gained a reputation for wisdom, solely because 
he did not live long enough to reap the fruits of the seed 
which he had sown. What the days of Edward the Con- 
fessor were to our English forefathers when they groaned 
under the yoke of the Norman Conqueror, was the age of 
Leo X. to the bewildered official who found his revenues 
dwindling away; to the impoverished citizen of Rome 
who beheld his city reduced to desolation; and above all 
to the man of letters who found his occupation gone, he 
knew not why nor how. The change that came over the 
fortunes of Italy in politics, in literature, in art, in society, 
in everything that made up life, was so sudden and so 
complete that men had no time to analyse its causes. 
They only looked back with sorrowful regret to the good 
old times before the crash had come, and treated Leo as 
the last representative of an age of heroes.} 

For, after all, Leo’s qualities were those of the epoch 
to which Italy long looked back as the period of its greatest 
glory. His father, Lorenzo, had combined the selfish 
audacity of the condottiere prince with the plausible hypocrisy 
of the cautious merchant, and had adorned the mixture with 
daubs of literary and artistic culture. Leo inherited his 
father’s characteristics, somewhat enfeebled by the Orsini 
strain of his mother. The spirit of adventure was weaker ; 
the open-heartedness of the noble overcame the prudence 
of the merchant; the duplicity of the trader was reinforced 
by that of the court intriguer. The baser and more vulgar 
elements were intensified; the intellectual elements were 
diminished; but the greater development of the social and 
sympathetic qualities preserved the balance for practical 
purposes. Leo was a lower type of man than his father, but 
he awakened less antagonism ; he was far inferior to him in 
intelligence, yet he seemed to form greater plans and pursue 
greater undertakings. This was because he always had 


1 An epitaph written on his tomb in the days of Paul III]. ran:— 


* Delitie humani generis, Leo Maxime, tecum 
Ut simul illuxere, interiere simul’, 
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a ready smile and a genial remark, and behaved with the 
dignity and assurance of one who was born to rule. 

In one point Leo was pre-eminently successful; he con- 
verted Rome for a brief space into the real capital of 
Italy, and his reputation is chiefly founded on this mode of 
achievement. Before his pontificate art and letters 
had been exotics in Rome; under him they were acclimatised. 
Julius II. had been a grim employer of literary and artistic 
labour; Leo X. was a sympathetic friend who provided con- 
genial surroundings. 

For Leo as a man wished to enjoy life, and as a states- 
man saw, like Charles II. of England, the advantage to 
be gained from masking political activity under an ap- 
pearance of geniality, indolence, and easy good nature. 
No one who saw the spare figure and preoccupied face 
of Julius II. could doubt that he was absorbed in political 
projects. No one who saw the bulky form and heavy 
lethargic expression of Leo X. would credit him with 
being more than he seemed—an accomplished man of 
society. Leo’s face lit up when any one approached him, 
and he always had a pleasant remark ready to address to 
his visitor. He studied his personal appearance; he was 
proud of his delicately formed hands, and called attention 
to them by wearing a profusion of splendid rings. He 
chose to live in public, and surrounded himself with 
amusing companions; he enjoyed a laugh, and liked to 
turn the laugh against others, and his mirth was not always 
refined. He took pleasure in the vulgar witticism of 
buffoons, and found a cynical amusement in the sight of 
human nature reduced to the lowest level of animalism. He 
encouraged by his laughter portentous feats of gluttony, and 
though habitually temperate himself, he liked to see the eyes 
of his guests glisten with undisguised enjoyment at the 
dainty fare which his table set before them. Sometimes he 
played tricks upon their voracity, and served unclean animals, 
such as monkeys and crows, dressed with rich sauces which 
beguiled the palates of his guests, whose confusion was 

VOL. VI. 13 
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great when they discovered the truth.1. In the same way he 
encouraged the vanity of wretched poetasters, who improvised 
doggerel verses and were rewarded with cups of wine, mixed 
with water in proportion to the number of slips in versifi- 
cation which they made.? One of these, Baraballa, a priest 
of Gaeta, was audacious enough to demand that he should be 
crowned poet in the Capitol like a second Petrarch. Leo 
was so cruel as to humour his folly. The old man—for he 
was of the age of sixty—dressed in the garb of an old Roman 
noble, declaimed his ridiculous verses to a mischievous mob 
of citizens outside the Vatican, and then mounted on the 
back of an elephant, which had recently been presented to 
the Pope, that he might ride in triumph to the Capitol. 
The fun was stopped, on reaching the bridge of S. Angelo, 
by the terrified elephant refusing to proceed further, and 
Baraballa had to return home amid the jeers of the crowd.® 

This vulgar delight in practical joking was doubtless 
‘popular; but it hardly befitted the Pope to take an active 
part in gratifying such a taste. Leo, however, took life as 
it came, and made the best of it. ‘ His chief object,’ says a 
contemporary, ‘ was to lead a cheerful life, and shut out care 
and grief of mind by every means. He spent all his leisure 
in sports, and games, and songs, either because he was a 
lover of pleasure, or he thought that recreation was the best 
way to prolong hislife.’4 He wished every one to share his 
amusements, and was not ashamed of being considered 
frivolous. He would play cards openly with some of the 
Cardinals, and end by distributing money to the bystanders. 


1 Paulus Jovius, Vita Leonis, bk. iv. 

2 Of this class was Camillo Querno, known as the Archipoeta, who once, 
ane drinking off a cup which was weaker than he thought due, addressed 

im:— 
‘In Cratere meo Thetis est conjuncta Lyzo, 
Est Dea juncta Deo: sed Dea major eo’. 

See Gyraldi, De Poetis sui temporis ; Roscoe, Life of Leo X., ch. xvii. 

* Paulus Jovius, ué supra, who was an eye-witness, gives an account of 
this ridiculous scene. 


* Anonymous, Vita Leonis, in Roscoe, Appendix, ccxviii, 
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He gave largess daily to those who came to see him dine. 
Every morning his purse was filled anew with gold pieces to 
be used for any chance occasion of benevolence. Concerts 
and comedies were a common amusement for the festive 
evenings at the Vatican, where the guests frequently 
numbered two thousand.!_ Moreover, Leo was a keen sports- 
man, and as soon as the summer heats began to abate, with- 
drew from Rome, and devoted a couple of months to field 
sports. He generally began at Viterbo, where the country 
was well stocked with quails, partridges, and pheasants. 
When the joy of hawking began to pall, he sought the lake 
of Bolsena, which abounded with fish. Thence he made his 
way northwards towards the sea at Civita Vecchia, where an 
amphitheatre of hills gave a splendid opportunity for chasing 
deer and wild boars. Towards the end of November he 
returned to Rome, and after a few days’ stay set out for his 
country house at Magliana, where the marshes of the 
Campagna afforded ample scope for stag hunting, which he 
pursued with serious enthusiasm. His placid temper was 
stirred to wrath by any breach of the discipline of the field. 
Suitors found that the best time to present petitions to the 
Pope was at the end of a good day's sport. 

Under the rule of such a Pope Rome naturally became the 
centre of Italian life and society. The Florentines Society in 
flocked round their Medici patron, while the Romans ®o™- 
grumbled over the Florentine invasion. But all parts of 
Italy sent their contingent of artists and men of letters, and 
the Pope’s example made the office of patron fashionable. 
The rule of Alexander VI. had struck a decisive blow at the 
power of the Roman nobles, and Julius II. had steadily de- 
pressed them. Under Leo X. a new social order came 
definitely into existence, an order founded upon wealth, 
luxury, and art. Society, in fact, was ruled by purely social 


1See a description o the performance of Ariosto’s See posit by the 
Ferrarese envoy in Gasette des Beaux Arts, 1863, 443. arino Sanuto 
records on February 14, 1521, on the authority of the ambassador at 
Rome; ‘il papa sta occupato in feste, paste et veder recitar comedic’, 
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considerations. They were the foremost men who could 
afford to live in spacious palaces, give splendid entertain- 
ments, and gather round them a court of literary de- 
pendents. 

Next to the Pope in profusion stood the Sienese banker, 
Agostino Agostino Chigi, who came to Rome in 1485, and 
hig amassed a colossal fortune. He had 100 branches 
to his bank, established not only in Europe but amongst 
the Turks. He owned a fleet of 100 merchantmen, and . 
had 20,000 workmen in his employ.! Chigi had little taste 
for letters, but in his patronage of decorative art was un- 
equalled ; and his villa in Trastevere, now known as the 
Farnesina, is a memorial of his greatness. We may still 
admire the grace of Raffaelle’s pencil, nowhere used with 
greater firmness than in the fresco of ‘The Triumph of 
Galatea,’ and the lunettes of Cupid and Psyche which 
adorn the gallery of Chigi’s villa. But Chigi’s marvellous 
furniture has disappeared ; his bed of ivory, inlaid with gold 
and silver, and embossed with jewels; his silver fountains, 
his tapestries, the huge vases of solid silver which he had 
designed by the most famous artists to adorn his rooms. 
His stables were planned by Raffaelle. They held roo 
horses, whose harness was adorned with gold and silver. 
Before this magnificent building was dedicated to the object 
for which it was designed, Chigi used it as a banqueting hall, 
where he entertained the Pope. The walls were hung with 
silk, and the floor was covered with a rich carpet. Leo looked 
round with amazement: ‘ Before this entertainment I was at 
my ease in your company’. ‘ Do not change your attitude,’ 
replied Chigi, ‘this place is humbler than you think ;’ and 
drawing aside the hangings he pointed to the mangers which 
they concealed. At another dinner given to the Pope in the 
loggia of his garden by the Tiber, the silver plates and dishes, 


1 Cugnoni has published, in Archivio Romano, ii., 37, the biography of 
Agostino Chigi, written by his descendant, Fabio Chigi, afterwards Pope 
Alexander VII. Cugnoni's notes contain a mass of valuable information 
about Roman society in this period. 
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as soon as they had been used, were thrown by the attendants 
into the Tiber. Never since the days of Cleopatra had been 
such poetry of profusion; but Chigi had some measure of 
the merchant’s prudence, and did not tell his astonished 
guests that the plate, so carelessly flung away, was caught 
in nets stretched beneath the water and could be drawn to 
land when the banquet was ended. Another dinner given 
by Chigi to the Pope was of a more intimate character. Its 
novelty consisted in the fact that each guest was served on 
plates which bore his own crest. The banquet was given to 
celebrate the marriage of Chigi, then fifty-four years old, 
with a concubine who had borne him several children. The 
Pope himself joined the hands of the contracting parties, 
and rejoiced to celebrate a tardy reparation to outraged 
morality. But he had to listen after dinner to the reading 
of Chigi’s will, which the cautious merchant strove to legalise 
by this curious process of registration before the chief magis- 
trate of Rome. 

Chigi so exhausted all the possibilities of luxury that he 
left his rival banker, Lorenzo Strozzi, no means of sorenzo 
distinguishing himself except by grotesqueness. S'##: 
During the Carnival of 1519, Strozzi entertained four Cardi- 
nals, a number of his Florentine friends, two buffoons and 
three courtesans. They were ushered first into a small 
room hung with black and dimly lighted by a few candles. 
Four skeletons hung in the four corners; in the middle of 
the room was a table, draped with black, on which stood a 
death’s head and a few wooden cups. The astonished guests 
were bidden to whet their appetites, and servants showed 
them some roast pheasants hidden under the skull. When 
they had recovered their composure, they were led into the 
dining-room, where stood an empty table. They were 
bidden to seat themselves, and food suddenly appeared 
from below. When they began to eat, there was a shock 
as of an earthquake, and the food disappeared. As they 
gazed around in terror, they saw two spectral forms, who 
were doubles of two of the guests. After this series of 
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surprises, appetite was gone, and the Cardinals slunk away 
in terror.} 

The combined examples of Leo and Chigi reached all 
classes of Roman society, ecclesiastical and secular alike, 
and set the fashion of a cultivation of literature and art. 
Rome became the home of almost all the distinguished men 
of the day, and the history of Leo's Court becomes a history 
of Italian literature in its most brilliant period. Many 
scholars were in the Pope’s service, and were rewarded for 
their literary merits by ecclesiastical preferments. 

Chief among these was Bernardo Dovizi, known as 
Bernardo Bibbiena, from his birthplace (1470-1520), who had 
Devizi been chosen by Lorenzo de’ Medici to be his son’s 
tutor in early days. He showed himself faithful to the trust 
confided to him, and his tact and skill were of great value 
in securing Giovanni’s election to the Papacy. When his 
former pupil was established in the Vatican, Bibbiena ad- 
ministered his household and was the general purveyor of his 
amusements. He was well fitted for this purpose, as his 
reputation for wit, and for all the gifts of an accomplished 
man of society, was spread throughout Italy. Castiglione 
in the ‘ Cortegiano,’ the hand-book of the Italian gentleman, 
makes Bibbiena one of the speakers in the dialogue which 
discusses the various branches of the courtier’s art. This 
reputation is largely due to his comedy ‘La Calandra,’ 
which was one of the earliest attempts to adapt the method 
of Plautus to the altered conditions of society, which certainly 
did not rest upon a higher standard of morality than did the 
life of imperial Rome. A brother and sister disguise their 
sexes ; the bewilderment of their mistaken lovers, and their 
dexterity in carrying on their several intrigues, provide a 
framework for scenes in which considerations of decency 
have little place. Bibbiena’s private life was lived according 

1¢Et li Cardinali comenzano a vomitar e cussi li altri da tre in quattro 
in fora et una di quelle Putane chiamata “‘ Madre-mia-non-vole,”’ et subito 
vene altre vivande di diverse cose, ma li Cardinali non volseno star pit a 


tavola et se levarano suso et andarono via,’ is the end of the account 
given by Lipomano in Sanuto’s Diario. 
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to the morality of his play. His house was shared by a 
concubine who bore him three children. Leo, who witnessed 
the performance of ‘La Calandra’ in the Vatican, was not 
shocked by this breach of ecclesiastical vows, but satisfied 
his sense of decorum by not creating Bibbiena a Cardinal till 
after his concubine’s death.! 

More important than Bibbiena were the two men whom 
Leo, before leaving the conclave after his election, pietro 
nominated as his secretaries—Pietro Bembo and Bemo. 
Jacopo Sadoleto. Bembo (1470-1547) was a Venetian, born 
in and educated in Florence, who at Ferrara sang the praises 
of Duchess Lucrezia, and then at Urbino joined with Bibbiena 
in discussing the ideal courtier whom Castiglione portrayed. 
Thence he accompanied Giuliano de’ Medici to Rome, and 
Leo rejoiced that he could command the pen of one who was 
famous as a master of Latin style. Bembo was one of those 
cultivated men who readily absorb the ideas of their time and 
reflect the colour of their surroundings. His early life was 
profligate; he had a beautiful Roman girl for his mistress, 
and sang her praises in Latin elegies which celebrated the 
joys of sense. When that line was worked out, he became 
a populariser of Platonism, and in his dialogue ‘ Gli Asolani’ 
traced the power of ideal love to bridge the gulf between 
body and soul, and fit that which was mortal to put on 
immortality. When Bembo became Leo’s secretary, he 
aimed at perfecting a Ciceronian style in the Papal cor- 
respondence, and his letters were regarded as models of 
correct composition. In 1520, he withdrew from Rome, 
taking with him a beautiful concubine. In her society he 
lived a secluded life in his villa near Padua, where he applied 
on a small scale what he had learned at the Papal Court. 
He lived in learned leisure, collected antiquities and manu- 
scripts, and became the dictator of Italian literature. In his 
later years the current of the time bore all men’s minds 
towards theology, and Bembo returned to Rome as a divine. 


1¥For more details about Bibbiena, see Bandini, I/ Bibbiena, 1758. 
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He was made Cardinal in 1539, and was one of the band of 
humanistic theologians who vainly hoped that nght reason 
might heal the woes of the Schism. 
Of like career, but of nobler character, was the Modenese 
Jacopo Jacopo Sadoleto (1477-1 547); who, after studying at 
adoleto. Ferrara, came to Rome in the days of Alexander VI. 
His verses on the discovery of the group of Laokoon made 
him famous, and Leo hastened to attach to himself a man 
of such eminence. His letters as Papal secretary competed 
with those of Bembo for elegance of style; and Leo rejoiced 
to think that his secretaries commanded the respect of all 
Europe. On Leo’s death, Sadoleto retfred with pleasure to 
his diocese of Carpentras, where he diligently discharged the 
duties of bishop. He was summoned by Clement VII. to 
resume the post of secretary, but in 1526 again retired to 
Carpentras. He was made Cardinal by Paul III., and in 
his later years was suspected for his liberal theology. 
Indeed, Sadoleto was more of a philosophic theologian than 
a man of letters, and though he accepted his position at 
Leo’s Court and was dazzled by its splendour, yet he was 
never in sympathy with its tendencies. 
It were long to tell of all the poets who strove by their 
verses to win the favour of Leo X. Jacopo Sanna- 
‘anna. ZaFO (1451-1539), the glory of Naples, intended to 
7 dedicate to him his poem ‘ De Partu Virginis,’ but 
Leo’s untimely death caused the transference of that honour 
to Clement VII. However, Leo wrote to express his sense 
of the great benefit which the Church, ‘ vexed and assaulted 
by others,’ would derive from a new David suited to the 
needs of the time, whose graceful lyre was to reduce the 
most sacred mysteries of the Christian faith to the measure 
of Virgil’s Eneid, and to the mode of representation required 
by the sentiments of paganism.! In like manner Leo was so 
struck by the Latin poems of the Cremonese, Marco Girolamo 
Vida, that he invited him to undertake a great Christian 


1 The letter written by Bembo, August 6, 1521, is in Roscoe, Appendix, 
elxvi. 
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epic, the ‘Christias’. It may be doubted if Vida’s previous 
productions, ‘On the Art of Poetry, Bombyx,’ a a 
poem on the cultivation of silk-worms, and another Girolamo 
poetical treatise ‘On the Game of Dice,’ exactly 
marked him out as fitted to cope with such a subject. But 
Leo read with pleasure the first part of Vida’s epic, and 
richly rewarded him.1_ The poem did not appear till 1535, 
and it 1s only fair to say that, if it had not the poetical merits 
of Sannazaro, it was free from his exuberant paganism. 

It is needless to pursue the record of poetic talent within 
.the walls of Rome.? One story only may be told 
to show how impossible it would be to exhaust the * Cory. 
subject. Among the foreigners who had been at- “™* 
tracted to Rome and felt the charms of its society, was a 
Luxemburger, Johann of Goritz, whose name was promptly 
Latinised into Janus Corycius. He held the office of re- 
ceiver of requests, and following the prevalent taste, 
gathered a literary circle round him. Wishing to add to 
the adornment of Rome, he built a chapel to his patron 
saint, S. Anna, in the church of S. Agostino, and there he 
placed a group of sculpture by Sansovino, representing the 
Virgin and Child with S. Ann. The dedication of this 
chapel afforded the literary friends of Corycius an oppor- 
tunity of repaying the obligations of hospitality. Each of 
them brought a votive offering in the shape of a copy of 
verses. These were laid upon the altar; but so formidable 
did the pile become that Corycius was driven to shut the 
doors of the chapel that he might arrest the intolerable 
flow of poetry. This poetical chaplet was deemed to be of 
such importance that it was published by Blosius Palladius, 
afterwards Bishop of Foligno, in 1524. The volume of 
‘ Coryciana ’ reveals to us the names of 120 poets resident 

1 Vida says himself :— 

‘ Leo jam carmina nostra 
Ipse libens relegebat. Ego illi carus et auctus 
Muneribusque opibusque et honoribus insignitus.’ 
Opera, ii., 144. 
3 This has been fully done by Roscoe, Life of Leo X. 
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in Rome, who were fortunate enough to be in time to make 
their offerings, and to perpetuate their names. Before 
such a multitude of bards criticism is reduced to respect- 
ful silence. 

But poetry was not the only form of literature known in 
Classical Rome, nor was Leo X. regardless of the claims of 
scholar sound learning. Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici was 
120: a member of the Roman Academy, which, after its 
suppression by Paul II., was revived in the days of Julius 
II. The leading spirit in this revival was Angelo Colocci 
of Jesi, whose art-collection was famous, and whose house 
afforded a pleasant meeting-place. It was only fitting that, 
when he became Pope, Leo X. should recognise Colocci’s 
merits by appointing him one of his secretaries. One of 
the first acts of Leo was to provide for education in Rome 
by restoring the ‘Gymnasium,’ which had been founded by 
Eugenius IV., but Julius II. had diverted its revenues to 
his military enterprises. Nearly 1oo professors were pro- 
vided for the education of students; and Leo could boast 
that he had brought together from all quarters men of 
renown in every branch of knowledge, ‘that so the city 
of Rome may be the capital of the world in literature, as it 
is in everything else’.1 The greatest object of the New 
Learning was a still more accurate knowledge of Greek ; 
and Leo summoned to Rome the most distinguished Greek 
scholar in Italy, John Lascaris, whom he commissioned 
to bring to Rome a number of boys from Greece, who were 
educated at his expense. By his advice John’s distinguished 
pupil, Marcus Musurus, whose edition of ‘ Plato’ was just 
issuing from the press of Aldo Manuzio at Venice, was 
invited to join his master at Rome. Aldo dedicated the 
‘Plato’ to the Pope, who recognised his services to learning 


1*Ut urbs Roma ita in re literaria sicut in ceteris rebus totius orbis 
caput esset procuravimus, accercitis ex diversis locis ad profitendum in 
Gymnasio predicto viris in omni doctrinarum genere przclarissimis.’ 
Bull of 1514, quoted by Fabroni, 73. A list of professors and their salaries 
is given by Roscoe, Appendix, Ixxxix. 
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by granting him for fifty years a monopoly of all books 
which he had printed or should be first to print, and further 
forbade the imitation of his type by any other printer. 
For Musurus the Pope provided a spacious building which 
was to be dedicated to the use of students of Greek; and 
Musurus did not rest till he had established a Greek print- 
ing press of his own, from which issued in 1517 the ‘ Scholia 
on Homer,’ and in 1518 the ‘Scholia on Sophocles’. In 
this, however, the Papal bounty only followed the example 
set by the banker Agostino Chigi, who harboured the 
Cretan, Zaccharia Callergos, in his own house, while 
Cornelio Benigno of Viterbo passed through the press his 
editions ‘ Pindar’ and ‘ Theocritus’, Nor should it be 
forgotten that Leo went to great expense in obtaining 
from the monastery of Corvei the unique manuscript of the 
first six books of the ‘Annals of Tacitus,’ which enabled 
Fillipo Beroaldo to publish in 1518 the first complete 
edition of the surviving works of that historian. 

While such an interest was felt in the publication of books, 
the formation of great libraries naturally flourished. Leo 
X. was the possessor of the collection formed by his an- 
cestors, Cosimo and Lorenzo, which he bought in 1508 
from the friars of S. Marco in Florence, to whom it had 
been sold after the expulsion of the Medici. This collec- 
tion reposed in the Vatican, but Leo intended that it should 
be returned to Florence. The project was carried out by 
Clement VII., and the Laurentian Library is the result. 
But although Leo did not think fit to merge this treasure 
into the Library of the Vatican, he sent emissaries through- 
out Europe to make purchases for the increase of that col- 
lection, which was presided over by Inghirami, Beroaldo, 
and Aleander, not to mention others of less note. The 
libraries of Cardinal Grimani, Bembo, Sadoleto, Aleander, 
Chigi, and many others, were famous; and the monastic 
libraries kept pace with those of private individuals. Leo 


1It is given by Roscoe, Appendix, xciii. 
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could certainly boast that during his pontificate Rome was 
amply provided with all that was necessary for a scholar’s 
equipment. 

Historical writing at this period centred in Florence; and 
Egidius of Rome could boast of no one to set beside Machia- 
Viterbo. yelli, Nardi, and Guicciardini. The worthy Augus- 
tinian General, Egidius Canisius of Viterbo (1470-1532), 
who was made Cardinal in 1517, wrote a ‘ History of Twenty 
Centuries,’ in which the historical notices are so mixed with 
theology that the book has never been published. Egidius 
was a scholar, well versed in Oriental languages besides 
Latin and Greek; but he never sank the theologian in the 
scholar, nor was he deceived by the transient glories of the 
Renaissance. He-was outspoken about the moral corruption 
of the Papacy, and took a just estimate of the needs of his 
time, and the urgency of a reform in the discipline of the 
Church. 

But the Roman historian and biographer of Leo was 
Paolo Paolo Giovio of Como (1483-1552), in his younger 
Giovio. + days a physician, who took to literature and became 
a prolific writer. He went to Bologna in 1515, bringing 
with him the first chapters of his ‘ History,’ which was 
designed to narrate the affairs of Europe from 1494. Leo 
read what he had written and praised it highly ; whereupon 
Giovio transferred himself to Rome, and continued to write 
in enjoyment of the Papal patronage. His biographical 
writings are of more importance than his ‘ History,’ and his 
‘Life of Leo X.’ ranks amongst his most fortunate efforts. 
Though the style is bombastic, and the historical judgments 
of little value, the personal details are vivid, and the 
discrimination of character is just. The book was not 
published till 1550; but it is the only attempt to describe 
Leo as he appeared to those who lived around him. Though 
Giovio wrote to please patrons of the Medici family, still 
the experience of the years that had passed had revealed 
the weakness of Leo’s character, and emphasised defects 
which could not be passed over in silence. A mere pane- 
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gytic was impossible, and Giovio’s judgment is valuable for 
what it omits as well as what it says. 

But it is not literary judgments, or his patronage of 
scholars, which have made posterity lenient towards panetie 
Leo, so much as the imperishable memorials of art i Rome. 
which are still living testimonies to his fame. The age of 
Leo X. was the age of Raffaelle, and the man who was 
closely associated with the supreme products of a remarkable 
phase of human culture can never be forgotten. It is true 
that I.eo inherited the designs of Julius II., who laid down 
a plan for employing the three great artists of his time, 
and assigned to Michel Angelo the decoration of the Sistine 
Chapel and the Papal mausoleum, to Bramante the building 
of S. Peter’s, and to Raffaelle the decoration of the Vatican. 
But Julius I. was so eminently a statesman that his patron- 
age of art seems only the result of political calculation ; 
while Leo X. enjoys the reputation of being a lover of art 
for art’s sake. Leo certainly expressed the prevailing senti- 
ment at Rome when he chose Raffaelle as his favourite artist, 
and allowed full scope to his genius. But against this must 
be set the fact that Leo condemned Raffaelle’s great rival, 
Michel Angelo, to waste his precious years in fruitless toil. 
It would seem that Leo’s mind could not admit of two con- 
flicting tendencies, or tolerate anything that suggested artistic 
antagonism. He sent Michel Angelo to Florence, to build 
the fagade of S. Lorenzo, and erect the monuments of his 
nephews ; but he treated the great sculptor as though he 
were a craftsman, and bade him superintend the quarrying 
of his marble at Carrara. The facade of S. Lorenzo was 
never built, and the tombs of Medici are due to Clement VII., 
not to Leo X. Rome was left free to Raffaelle, who there 
developed a marvellous versatility of creative power, though it 
must be admitted that his noblest and worthiest work was done 
under the severe dictation of Julius II. For him he painted 
that great series of designs, which are the fullest expression 
of the hopes and aspirations of Italian culture. The Sala 
della Segnatura set forth the glories of religion, philosophy, 
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poetry, and jurisprudence, the four great pursuits by which 
the human mind had worked out civilised life. Raffaelle’s 
design embodies the spirit of his time, and shows how Italy 
had grasped the unity of human thought. In Parnassus 
the great poets of all ages look down upon their, successors. 
The philosophers of classical antiquity discussed the problems 
of nature and of man; Christian theologians took up their 
mission, and asserted that man had an eternal destiny, of 
which the indwelling presence of the Lord was at once the 
testimony and the source; on this basis was founded the 
structure of human law, whereby society was regulated and 
controlled. 

The enthusiasm which greeted this great work led Julius 
II. to command the decoration of another room, in which 
the subjects were to be adapted to the glorification of the 
Papacy. It was inevitable that in this field the spirit of the 
courtier should overcome the aspirations of the poet. If 
‘The Miracle of Bolsena ’ displays the overthrow of unbelief, 
‘The Expulsion of Heliodorus from the Temple’ is a trans- 
parent allegory of the martial exploits of Julius II. The 
companion pictures dexterously transfer the artist’s flattery 
to Leo X.; and the ‘Deliverance of S. Peter’ com- 
memorates the captivity of Cardinal Medici, while the 
‘Repulse of Attila’ represents Leo's aspiration to drive the 
foreigner out of Italy. Leo X. was so charmed with this 
method of celebrating his own glory, that he ordered Raf- 
faelle to continue in the same strain; and the next room 
told of the great deeds of previous Popes of the name of 
Leo—the episodes being chosen in each case with careful 
reference to the existing Pontiff. But Leo’s impatience did 
not realise the limitations of an artist’s powers, or the con- 
ditions under which great work can be produced. He com- 
manded that the Loggia should be taken in hand at the 
same time as the room ; and Raffaelle could do little more 
than sketch out designs and supervise the work of his 
pupils, Giovanni da Udine, Giulio Romano, Francesco 
Penni, and the like. Moreover Leo chose Raffaelle to 
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succeed Bramante as architect for the building of S. Peter’s, 
and further employed him to design a series of tapestries 
for the Sistine Chapel, representing the history of S. Peter 
and S. Paul. Norcould the Pope hope to reserve to himself 
entirely the services of one who was the popular favourite, 
as no artist had ever been before. Chigi carried him off to 
his villa, and to his chapel in the church of S. Maria del 
Popolo; and orders for easel pictures showered in from 
monasteries and private patrons. The work done by Raf- 
faelle between 1515 and his death in 1520 is prodigious.! 
Raffaelle’s work as architect of S. Peter’s occupied much 
of his attention without producing much result. He laboured 
to fit himself for the task, and a translation of Vitruvius’ 
‘Treaty on Architecture’ was made for his use by Fabio 
Calvo of Ravenna, who lived in Raffaelle’s house while 
engaged in his labour.? Fortified by Vitruvius, Raffaelle 
studied the principles of Roman architecture, but unfortun- 
ately had not much opportunity of applying them to original 
work. Bramante’s choir was nearly finished, and Raffaelle 
had to prepare the pillars for the dome, and carry on the 
transepts. Further, he prepared new plans, as Leo resolved to 
change Bramante’s original design from the shape of a Greek 
cross to the shape of a Latin cross. His plans were un- 
favourably criticised by Antonio da San Gallo;® and indeed 
the new design, while adding to the length; destroyed the 
proportions of the structure. Want of funds prevented the 
rapid progress of the building, and the appearance of the 
church was little changed during the period of Raffaelle’s 
presidency. But Raffaelle had not read Vitruvius for 
nothing. He steeped himself in Roman antiquity, and 
obtained from the Pope full powers to protect ancient build- 
ings which were daily being destroyed. He embodied the 


1 See Mintz, Raphael, 440, etc. 

? The MS. is in the Munich Library: see Passavant, Raphael, i., 199. 

3 See his Memoriale in Vasari, x., 25 (ed. Le Monnier). 

“ For the whole question see Geymiiller, Ursprungliche Entwirfe fur 
Sanct Peter in Rom, 293. 
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results of his studies in'a letter to the Pope, in which he 
deplored the ravages to which Rome had been exposed, 
expressed his abhorrence of Gothic architecture, and pointed 
out the principles on which the various styles of ancient 
architecture might be determined.! Further, he projected a 
careful survey of the city, and a conjectural restoration of 
its original conditions, accompanied with drawings of all 
existing memorials of antiquity. At his death he had com- 
pleted this work for one of the fourteen regions of Rome, but 
unfortunately his drawings have disappeared. The project, 
however, survived and was carried out by Buffalini in 1557. 
The life of Raffaelle expresses the best quality of the spirit 
of the Italian Renaissance, its belief in the power of culture 
to restore unity to life and implant serenity in the soul. It 
is clear that Raffaelle did not live for mere enjoyment, but 
that his time was spent in ceaseless activity, animated by 
high hopes for the future. But his early death on April 6, 
1520, was the end of the reign of art in Rome, and the reign 
of literature soon ceased as well. The foreboding soul of 
Michel Angelo was more far-seeing than Raffaelle’s joyous 
hopefulness. Not the peace of art, but the sword of contro- 
versy, was to usher in the new epoch. Italy was no longer 
to be the teacher of the world; nor was Rome to be the un- 
disputed centre of Christendom, from which religion and 
learning were: alike to radiate forth to other nations. The 
art of Raffaelle is the idealisation of the aims of the Italian 
Renaissance, which in its highest form strove to improve 
man’s life by widening it, and was not concerned with the 
forms of existing institutions, but with the free spirit of the 
cultivated individual. It is a strange contrast that, as the 
star of Raffaelle set, that of Luther arose. Both were men 
Ideals of Of great ideas; both had a message, which has not 
Raflaclle ceased to be heard through the ages. Raffaelle 
Luther. pointed to a future in which human enlightenment 
should reduce to harmony and proportion all that had been 


1 This letter is to be found in Passavant, iii., 432, also in Roscoe, Appen- 
dix, ccxi. 
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fruitful in the past; Luther claimed a present satisfaction for 
the imperious demands of conscience awakened to a sense 
of individual responsibility. Luther lived long enough to 
know that the power to which he appealed could not be con- 
fined within the limits which he had laid down for it, and 
that the future would be filled with discord. Raffaelle’s 
dream vanished into thin air, only to form again and float 
with new meaning before the eyes of coming generations. 
That Raffaelle’s pencil had just ceased to glorify the Papacy 
when Luther arose to bespatter it with abuse, is a symbol of 
the tendencies which long divided the minds of men. 

The ideal of Raffaelle was not necessarily opposed to that 
of Luther. Only the human frailty of impatience, or the base 
promptings of self-interest, lead men to set futile limitations 
upon the elements for which they are willing to find a place 
in their harmony of the universe. Raffaelle took the Church 
as it was, and recognised its eternal mission to mankind—a 
mission which was to increase in meaning when interpreted 
by the increasing capacity of the human mind. The frescoes 
of the Sala della Segnatura are as much opposed to the 
exclusive domination, claimed by the Medieval Church, as is 
Luther’s assertion of Christian freedom. But Raffaelle spoke 
in a pagan tongue, with which ecclesiastical authorities were 
familiar; and he asked for no immediate exertion on their 
part. Luther arose, like some prophet of old, and sternly 
demanded that they should set their house in order forthwith. 
It was inconvenient to do so; it was undesirable that 
authority should be reminded of its duties by individuals, 
however excellent. So at a time when liberty of thought 
and opinion was universally practised, the Church suddenly 
furbished up weapons which had been long disused, and pro- 
ceeded to crush the man who refused to unsay his convictions 
at her bidding. The liberality, the open-mindedness, the 
cultivated tolerance of Leo X.’s Court did not go beyond 
the surface, and disappeared the instant self-interest was 
concerned. Men might say and think what they pleased, 
so long as their thoughts did not affect the Papal revenues. 

VOL. VI. 14 
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As Luther’s meditations led to practical suggestions, he was 
peremptorily ordered to hold his tongue. Many had been 
treated in like manner before, and had obeyed through hope- 
lessness. Luther showed unexpected courage and skill, and 
met with an unexpected answer to his appeal to the popular 
conscience to judge between the Papacy and his right to 
speak. When once the revolt was declared, many questions 
were raised, about which opinions may differ. But the 
central fact remains that the authority which bade Raffaelle 
speak, bade Luther be silent. The Church which could find 
room for poets, philosophers and artists as joint exponents 
of the meaning of life, refused to permit a theologian to 
discuss the basis of a practice which had obviously degene- 
rated into an abuse. Doubtless Leo X. and his advisers saw 
nothing contradictory in this. The Pope wished to live 
peaceably and do his duty rather better than his immediate 
predecessors ; the theologians of the Papal Court were willing 
that the theology of the past should be superseded, but not 
that it should be directly contradicted. In all the list of men 
of learning who graced the Papal Court, there was no one 
found to understand the issue raised by Luther, or suggest 
a basis for reconciliation. 

So Leo, who flattered himself that he was the most 
Leoand iberal-minded and good-natured of men, found him- 
the Curia. self branded as an obscurantist. He could only 
bewail Luther’s perversity and listen to commonplace conso- 
lations founded on the fate of all heretics! It was indeed a 
hard fate for Leo to be troubled with theological questions, 
in which he had little interest. He wished all men to be 
happy, and did his best to make them so. His own personal 
character was good; he was chaste and temperate; he had 
banished violence from the Papal Court; he was caretul in 
the discharge of his priestly duties. It was true that there 

1Marino Sanuto, xxx., 41, under date March 26, 1521. ‘Da Roma 
scrive il papa averli detto quel Martin Luther in Germania seminar here- 
sie, non vol si dagi fede a dicti de’ santi ne libri in jure canonico ma 


solum ali evangeli; et l’orator-disse, Patre Sancte sequitera di questo de 
far a mal fin como l’hanno li altri eretici.’ 
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were some abuses in the proceedings of Papal officials, and 
his very good nature led him to grant petitions preferred to 
him on insufficient grounds. The intricacies of canon law 
were beyond him, and he knew that the chief penitentiary, 
Cardinal Pucci, held all sources of revenue to be lawful ;! 
but Leo refused to traffic in presentations to benefices, 
and would implore Pucci to be careful about the justice of 
the dispensations which he brought for him to sign. One 
day a secretary brought him a dispensation for uniting two 
benefices, which lay at a considerable distance from one 
another ; Leo asked how much was paid for the dispensa- 
tion; when he was told 200 ducats, he paid the money out 
of his own purse and tore up the paper. He was not strong 
enough to put down abuses, but he tried to discourage 
them. 

It was, however, useless to condemn extortion and yet live 
splendidly upon its fruits. Kindliness, liberality, 1... 
luxury, and magnificence, are of necessity costly; > 
and though the revenues of the Papal States reached the large 
sum of 420,000 ducats yearly, this did not suffice for Leo’s 
needs. Indeed, he spent in presents 8000 ducats a month; 
the expenses of his table amounted to 100,000 ducats a year; 
and he assigned 60,000 ducats a year to the building of S. 
Peter's. His gifts to his relatives and to Florentine friends 
were munificent, and no thought of economy ever crossed 
his mind. The cost of the war of Urbino reduced him to 
great straits; and it was currently thought that he made 
use of the conspiracy of Petrucci to extract money from the 
wealthiest Cardinals. He instituted an Order of Chivalry, 
with 400 members, who paid for the distinction ; he multi- 
plied offices in his Court till he had 60 chamberlains and 
140 squires, who paid 90,000 and 120,000 ducats yearly for 
the privilege? He made the fortune of the Roman bankers 


i Jovius, Vita Leonis, 87. ‘Laurentio Puccio, cardinale magno peni- 
tentiario nullum omnino quzstum pontificibus illicitum esse przdicante.’ 
2 Marin Zorzi in Alberi, Relazioni degli Ambasciatori Veneti, iii., §3. 

3 Fabroni, 292. 
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by borrowing money at 20 per cent. for six months. His 
death spread ruin far and wide. He had borrowed large 
sums from all the Cardinals who would trust him, and 
there was none of his favourites or friends to whom he was 
not indebted for large sums. 

This was the weak point of Leo’s policy. He was en- 
gaged in trying to conceal the real weakness of the Papacy 
at a crisis when it was dangerous to confess the truth. He 
outdid his predecessors in magnificence, and Roman society 
was never so splendid as during his pontificate. He was 
conscious that his resources were not enough to give him 
any real influence over external affairs, and he trusted en- 
tirely to skilful diplomacy. He staked everything on the 
chance of ultimate success; but his untimely death, just 
when his plans had begun to succeed, revealed the fact that 
he had mortgaged the Papacy to such an extent that a 
successor would be powerless to continue his projects. His 
death was felt to be an irretrievable disaster. His friends 
and relatives gazed on one another with blank dismay. 
The Pope’s debts to them amounted to 850,000 ducats, and 
the Papal treasury was empty. They laid hands on such 
things as they could carry away from the Vatican; but that 
was little to compensate for their loss. There was no 
money to provide for a magnificent funeral, and Leo was 
buried without any of the pomp which he loved. Even the 
wax candles were those which had been used a short time 
before at the funeral of Cardinal Riario. The tongue of 
the Roman people was unloosed, and Rome was full of 
pasquinades against Leo and his Florentine favourites. 
‘ Never died Pope in worse repute,’ was the opinion of an 
eye-witness.2_ Moreover, scarce was Leo in his grave before 
all the results of his political activity were lost. The dis- 


1 Marino Sanuto, xxx., 19, March 2, 1521, from Rome: ‘II papa a tolto 
a usura ducati dexe milla a 20 per cento in sei mesi, et e stato Piero 
Hieronimo Beltrame, al qual li ubbligato le cavalarie di officii novi; 
zercha danari per ogni via’. 

%[bid., xxxii., 195, quoted by Gregorovius, viii., 262, also Clerk to 
Wolsey, in Brewer, No. 1895. 
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possessed lords returned to their States, Francesco Maria 
Rovere to Urbino, the Baglioni to Perugia, Varano to 
Camerino, Malatesta to Rimini. The success of the League 
against Milan was of little moment, as the combined forces 
of the French, the Venetians, and the Duke of Ferrara were 
increasing, and Charles V. was not likely to wage war in 
Italy at his own cost. The future was on all sides uncer- 
tain; and few Popes left a more embarrassing heritage to 
their successor than did Leo X. 


ata 


CHAPTER VII. 
ADRIAN VI. 


Tue large additions made by Leo to the number of the Car- 
dinals from every State in Europe left the College 

cee the more amenable to political considerations than it 
inals- tad ever been before. The power of the old Roman 
families had been steadily put down by Alexander VI. and 
Julius IL, so the opinion of Rome itself had little weight. 
Strong in their numbers, the Cardinals felt themselves a 
powerful aristocracy; and their main object was to choose 
a Pope who would respect their privileges, while he secured 
the political importance of the Papacy. As things stood, 
the political balance in Italy inclined in favour of the 
League; and it seemed necessary to elect a Pope who 
would be acceptable to Charles V. and Henry VIII. The 
most obvious man was Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, who had 
conducted affairs under Leo, and held in his hands the 
threads of Leo’s plans. But there was a natural objection 
to the continuance of the Papacy in the same family, and 
the feeling was strong against Florentine domination. More- 
over, Florentine factions were represented in the College. 
Cardinal Soderini, who had spent his days in honourable 
exile from Rome, could not forget the downfall of his 
brother, and headed an opposition to Medici. He pointed 
out that ‘he would be no new Pope, for they had had long 
experience what manner of man he was’; heattacked him 
on personal grounds, pointing out that he was by birth a 
bastard, by character a tyrant, and as a statesman had un- 
done the Church, The determined opposition of Soderini 
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was supported by Cardinal Colonna, who began to make a 
party for himself. Medici was aggrieved at the defection 
of one on whom he counted as a friend, and all negotiations 
to fix upon some one who would be an acceptable compro- 
mise entirely failed. The English envoy Clerk could only 
report to Wolsey: ‘ Here is marvellous division, and we 
were never likelier to have a schism ’.} 

Never had a Papal election been so publicly discussed, 
and the machinery exposed to view. Francis I. Projects 
sent a message to the Cardinals telling them that Princes. 
if they elected Medici, ‘who was the cause of all the war, he 
protested that neither he nor any man in his kingdom would 
obey the Church of Rome’.2. Henry VIII. wished that the 
Emperor should join with him to procure the election of 
Wolsey. For this purpose he suggested that they should 
unite in seeming to favour Medici in the first instance; and 
when his election was hopeless, propose Wolsey’s, and 
secure Medici’s votes in his favour. The ground for 
Wolsey’s election was his solemn declaration before the 
Imperial Ambassador that ‘ he would not accept the dignity 
unless the Emperor and King deemed it expedient and 
necessary for their security and glory, and that his object 
was to exalt their majesties’. Henry added, ‘Then like 
father and son we will dispose of.the Apostolic seat, its 
authority and power, as though they were our own, and we 
will give law to the whole world’. When Charles expressed 
his willingness to further this plan, Wolsey suggested that 
the imperial troops should march towards Rome and exercise 
pressure on the Cardinals; he further expressed his personal 
readiness to invest 100,000 ducats in his candidature.‘ 
There was no illusion anywhere about the method or the 


1 Brewer, Calendar, No. 1895. Clerk’s letter gives an admirable de- 
scription of the intrigues before the Conclave. 

* Fitzwilliam to Wolsey. Ibid., 1947. 

* Bishop of Badajoz to Emperor, December 19, in Lanz, Monumenta 
Habsburgica, II., i., 510. 

** Pro centum millibus ducatis non stabit quin dicta Electio sequatur 
in favorem persone sue.’ Jbid., 524. 
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motives of the coming ‘election. Francis I. said that ‘it 
was not the fashion at Rome for Cardinals to give their 
voices as the Holy Ghost put into their minds’. As we 
read the records it is hard to escape the conviction that the 
Catholic King, the Most Christian King, the Defender of 
the Faith, and a great number of the Cardinals, did not 
entertain a much higher view of the Papacy than that ex- 
pressed by Luther. The only reason why, as statesmen, 
they wished to preserve it was the hope of making it useful 
for their own schemes; but no one showed any practical 
belief in its spiritual contents. Its importance lay in its 
possibilities of usefulness; it had lost all independent 
power. 

The Cardinals, however, thought of none of these things, 
Conclave but prepared for the struggle in the Conclave. Never 
of Adrian had there been so many among them who were 
fies possible candidates, and each man meant to do the 
1522. best for himself. First there was the question of 
the custody of the Conclave; and this gave rise to some 
difficulty. Cardinal Medici had his rooms in the Vatican, 
which was guarded by 500 Swiss. It was thought that 
they would be on Medici’s side, so it was proposed to add 
to them 1000 footmen. When the Conclave actually began, 
the guards were increased to the portentous number of 3500, 
for whose pay the Cardinals had to borrow money from the 
Chigi bank.2 At first it was proposed by the Imperialists to 
hasten the election before the French Cardinals had time to 
arrive; and the Conclave was fixed for December 8. But 
this plan was thwarted by the excessive zeal of Prospero 
Colonna, who captured the Cardinal of Ivrea on his way 
through Lombardy. When this was reported in Rome, the 
College were obliged to demand his liberation and await his 
arrival. Finally, on December 27, the thirty-nine Cardinals 
who were in Rome entered the Conclave, after impressing 
the Imperial Ambassador with the conviction that ‘there 


1 Fitzwilliam to Wolsey. Brewer, Calendar, 1947. 
4Tbid., 1895, 1932, 
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cannot be so much hatred and so many devils in hell as 
among these Cardinals’. 

Popular opinion thought that the election would lie 
between Medici, Fiesco, and Jacobazzi. Fiesco was a 
Genoese, and ‘it was hard to know what way he would 
take’; he therefore would represent a political compromise. 
On the other hand, Jacobazzi was a member of the Colonna 
party, was seventy-two years old, and was well skilled in 
the ways of the Curia, as he had long been Auditor of the 
Rota; but he had, from a former marriage, as many 
sons as Leo had nephews, and that was saying a good 
deal.2 Besides these, Campeggi, De Grassis, and Piccolo- 
mini were all spoken of. The first scrutiny, on December 
30, resulted in scattered voting among those mentioned. 
But the Cardinals had other business to do than proceed to 
the election; side by side with conferences for the purpose 
of agreeing on a candidate went the preparation of capitula- 
tions, which all were to sign, and which were to bind the 
new Pope. He was to extirpate heresy, reform the Church, 
establish peace in Christendom, and expel the Turk. What 
was more to the point, he was to appoint no new Cardinals 
till the College was reduced below twenty-four, which was 
to be its normal number, though two additional members of 
Papal relatives were allowed. New Cardinals were not to 
be under thirty years of age, and were to receive the assent 
of two-thirds o1 the College voting secretly. Each Cardinal 
who did not enjoy ecclesiastical revenues to the amount of 
6000 ducats yearly, was to receive from the Pope a monthly 
pension of.200 ducats till the Pope had given him benefices 
to the amount or 6000 ducats. When the Cardinals had 
thus provided generally for their order, they provided speci- 
fically for themselves by dividing the towns in the Papal 
States, and all the civil dues therefrom accruing, amongst 
those present in the Conclave. When every one was thus 


' Bergenroth, Spanisk Calendar, 370. 
2 Pace to Wolsey, December 31. Brewer, 1918, 
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prospectively enriched he could resume his duties as elector 
with greater equanimity.! 

These proceedings were too much for the Venetian Car- 
dinal Grimani, who pleaded ill-health as a ground for with- 
drawing, and was allowed to depart on December 31.? 
Perhaps he wished to escape from an election towards 
which the intrigues of the Conclave seemed tending, that 
of Cardinal Farnese, whom Medici cautiously favoured. 
Farnesé owed his Cardinalate to Alexander VI.’s notorious 
intrigue with his sister Giulia, and had been called in con- 
sequence ‘the petticoat cardinal’. His own life corresponded 
to these antecedents; he had two sons, one engaged in the 
war against Milan, another of the age of twelve who was 
already a bishop, and two married daughters. But this 
was of little consequence, and he was now considered ‘a 
virtuous and well-disposed man, wise, and with a good 
tongue,’ though rather hot-tempered and covetous.2 His 
name was on a list of candidates which had been agreed 
upon between Medici and the Imperial Ambassador ; but as 
he had formerly been on the French side, he was required 
to send his second son to Naples, as a hostage for his 
adherence to the Emperor’s interests;* and he further 
agreed to pay Manuel 100,000 ducats for his good offices, 
if they were successful.5 , 

The struggle of political parties in the Conclave was 
complicated by that of the older and younger Cardinals ; 
and Farnese, who was fifty-six years old, was probably put 
forward as a compromise on both the political and the 


1 Hoefler, Zur Kritik, 223, etc. 

2 TheConclavist in Burmann, Adrianus Sextus, 148, says: ‘ D.Grimanus 
propter invalitudinem et quia videbat multa quz sua conscientia terre non 
poterat recessit a Conclavi’. Blasius de Martinellis, Master of Cere- 
monies (Brit. Mus., Add. MS., 8445), says that Grimani's physician de- 
clared ‘ quod propter loci augustiam nisi recederet posset incurrere pericu- 
lum vite’, Clerk says that ‘ he was carried out almost dead and was borne 
home’. Calendar, 1932. He died in September, 1523. 

3 Clerk, ut supra. 

4 Juan Manuel to Charles V., December 28, Bergenroth, 371, 

> Letter of Adrian in Gachard, 150, 
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personal question. But Farnese’s candidature did not make 
much way; and on January 2, 1522, the Cardinals were 
bidden to hasten their election by being restricted to one 
dish of meat only. On January 5 the younger Cardinals, 
under Medici’s guidance, tried a bold device to carry a 
candidate of their own choice. Cibd, a nephew of Leo X., 
of the age of twenty-seven, was ill, and sent his voting 
paper from his chamber. He asked some of the older 
Cardinals to give him their votes as a consolation. To this 
they agreed, and Medici, who commanded fifteen votes, was 
waiting to accede with all his party, if he had an oppor- 
tunity. Colonna spied the plot, and unmasked it just in 
time.! When this failed, another attempt was made next 
day in favour of Farnese, who received twelve votes. There- 
upon Pucci exclaimed: ‘We have a Pope,’ and several rose 
to accede to him. Again Colonna raised his voice and im- 
plored that nothing should be done rashly. Cesarini with- 
drew his vote from Farnese, and acceded to Egidius; whereon 
a discussion arose if accession could withdraw a vote given 
in writing. The controversy was not decided; but Farnese’s 
chance of election was destroyed, chiefly by Egidius, who 
denounced his private character. 

Parties were now still more sharply divided, and even the 
tumour of the impending arrival of four French Cardinals 
produced no effect on the angry combatants. Medici pro- 
posed another candidate, Cardinal de Valle, who was ac- 
cepted by Colonna; but the seniors deliberated for a time 
and then returned answer that they could not agree in his 
favour, but would prefer another of the elder Cardinals.? 


1 Blasius de Martinellis, Diarium: January 5. ‘Nota quod Cardinalis 
Cibo procuravit a Cardinalibus partium antiquorum habere decem vel 12 
voces pro consolatione sua, et nisi Colonna et nonnulli alii respexissent 
aute porrectionem cedularum et mutassent ceu cancellassent, fuisset papa 
per accessum Cardinalis de Medicis et adherentium sibi; de qua re omnes 
obstrepuerunt.’ 

2Ibid., January 8. ‘Nota quod eadem die fuit inter Cardinales 
de Medicis et Columna concordatum quod fierit pape Cardinalis de 
Valle, et fere omnes consentiebant; sed Cardinalis de Medicis ne 
illuderetur prout de Farnesio, voluit assicurari; et altera pars seniorum 
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Medici had now tried every candidate on whose gratitude he 
could reckon, and was driven at last to take a leap in the 
dark.! As they could not agree on any one present, why 
not, he asked, choose some experienced man out of the 
absent Cardinals? Every one’s thoughts turned to Wolsey; 
but it seems clear that Charles V. played him false, and 
took care that his formal letter, recommending Wolsey, 
should not reach his Ambassador till the private arrange- 
ment with Medici had been made. Moreover, Wolsey was 
too strong a man for the Cardinals to set over themselves 
as master, and he was still young.2 So Medici passed over 
Wolsey, and named another Cardinal of political eminence 
Adrian of Utrecht, who had been the Emperor’s tutor, and 
was now acting as his Viceroy in Spain. It seems clear 
that Adrian’s name was not on the list which Manuel gave 
to Cardinal Medici, but that, in the improbable case of an 
election outside those present, his name had been mentioned 
as acceptable to the Emperor. Adrian was almost unknown 
in Rome, but was sixty-three years old, and had a reputation 
for piety. He was known to Carvajal, the head of the 
reforming party, who hailed his nomination with delight. 
In the scrutiny Adrian had fifteen votes from Medici’s party. 
Then Cajetan, who belonged to Colonna’s party, rose and 
said that in Germany he had heard much of Adrian as a 
good and learned man; he acceded to him and urged others 
to do likewise. Colonna, Jacobazzi, and others followed his 
example; while Orsini vainly cried out that they were 
ruining the French cause. Other accessions quickly fol- 
lowed; only De Grassis held back, saying that he did not 
know Adrian, who had never been in the Curia. The cry: 


congregata ad dandam responsionem ostendit se contariz voluntatis et 
per Cardinalem de Monte et della Minerva dederunt responsionem in 
Capella Parva Cardinali de Medicis et aliis expectantibus responsum, quod 
non erant concordes, sed alius caperetur de gremio ipsorum seniorum; 
propter quod Cardinalis de Medicis cum aliis valde dedignati sunt.’ 

1¢There is none in the College whom the Cardinal de Medicis can 
trust,’ wrote Clerk to Wolsey, January 4, Brewer, 1932. 


2 Campeggi to Wolsey, ibid., 1952; also Clerk, 1960, 
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was raised : ‘We have a Pope’; and at length the election 
was unanimous, and was announced to the people (Jan. 9). 

The announcement was heard with universal bewilder- 
ment, in which the Cardinals themselves shared. Feeling 
They had no reason to give for the election of an i= Rome 
unknown foreigner, who had not even signed the capitula- 
tions, and on whose action they could not count. They 
stood dejected before the Roman mob, who screamed out 
curses upon their treachery for robbing Rome, nay even 
Italy, of its Pope, by electing one who would either remain 
in Spain or air his new-born dignity before his countrymen 
in Germany. Each slunk home followed by a howling 
crowd; but Cardinal Gonzaga plucked up his courage, and 
with a smile thanked his clamorous attendants for being 
content with abusive words; ‘ We deserve the most rigorous 
punishment,’ he said, ‘I am glad you do not avenge your 
wrongs with stones’.! For some days the Cardinals dared 
not leave their houses, and Rome was filled with furious 
lampoons against them. An inscription was fixed on the 
Vatican, ‘To be Let,’ and a caricature represented Adrian 
as a schoolmaster, birching the Cardinals, who were hoisted 
over a horse for the purpose of receiving their chastisement.? 
Never before had the personal motives and private characters 
of the College of Cardinals been matters of public concern. 
There was no illusion about the way in which Popes were 
elected.? 

However, the Cardinals soon recovered their equanimity 
and proceeded to make the best of their action. Medici 
retired to Florence, with the thought that at least he had 
earned a pension of 10,000 ducats from the Emperor for the 
service which he had rendered. The others took heart at 
the thought that it would be at least six months before the 


1 Jovius, Vita Hadriani, vi., 113. 

3 Letter from Rome in Marino Sanuto, Diario, quoted by Hoefler, Zur 
Kritsk, 368. 

3 Pace to Wolsey, January 28. Calendar, 1995. 

« Juan Manuel to Charles V., January 11. Bergenroth, 376. 
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new Pope could appear in Rome, and meanwhile they 
might help themselves. So they took possession of the 
Vatican and plundered it of its jewels, tapestry, and furni- 
ture.!| The administration of the Papacy was entrusted to 
a Commission of three Cardinals, Carvajal, Schinner and 
Cornaro, who after holding office for a month were to be 
succeeded by the three seniors. It was proposed in the 
Conclave that Colonna and Cesarini should go as legates to 
Adrian and urge his speedy journey to Rome: even this 
nomination could not be agreed to without a wrangle, and 
Orsini was added to represent the Roman party opposed to 
Colonna. Meanwhile Rome looked like a city which had 
suffered a siege. The army of Leo’s officials and servants 
were thrown out of employment; many of them set off for 
Spain to curry favour with the new Pope; till the Cardinals, 
in their terror lest a second Avignon should be set up in 
some Spanish town, forbade any further departures. The 
succession of Leo X. was at best a hard matter, but the 
election of one who was absent from Rome increased the 
difficulties ten-fold. 

Adrian, upon whom all eyes were now turned, was a man 
Be igi whose career showed that the Church had not 
of Adrian entirely lost its old spirit. He was born at Utrecht 

on March 2, 1459, the son of a ship carpenter of 
the name of Floris, and according to Netherlandish custom 
went by the name of Adrian Floriszoon. His father died 
when he was a child, but his mother, Gertrud, cared for 
his education, and his intellectual promise spurred her to 
make sacrifices for that purpose. He went to school first 
at Delft, then at Zwolle, and at the age of seventeen entered 
the University of Louvain, where he became a teacher ot 
philosophy in 1488. His studies were chiefly theological— 
humanism had not made much impression at Louvain. So 
Adrian followed the fashion of the time, and wrote a com- 
mentary on Peter Lombard, ‘Questiones de Sacramentis,’ 


1 Bergenroth, 384. 
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and afterwards some ‘Questiones Quodlibetice,’! both of 
which works show that he was a theologian of the school 
of Gerson rather than of the Curial party. Margaret of 
England, Duchess of Burgundy, widow of Charles the Bold, 
was interested in the fortunes of the University of Louvain, 
and recognised Adrian’s ability. He was rewarded by 
several ecclesiastical appointments, and employed their 
revenues in founding a college ; for he shared in the general 
hope that the spread of learning would be the means of 
solving the difficulties of the time. It was on the grounds 
of his merits only that the Emperor Maximilian chose him, 
in 1507, to be the associate of Chiévres in educating his 
fatherless grandson, Charles; and though Adrian was per- 
haps too much of a specialist, and too little of a man of the 
world for such a post, he conscientiously fulfilled his duties. 
Charles was not a very apt scholar, but he always respected 
Adrian's learning and uprightness. Indeed, the pupil was 
faithful to his tutors. So long as Chiévres lived he di- 
tected Charles’ policy; and Adrian was one of the first 
whom Charles as a ruler employed in his affairs. In 1515 
he was sent to Spain to reconcile Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic to the prospect of his grandson’s succession to the 
Spanish kingdoms, and on Ferdinand’s death, in January, 
1516, was associated with Ximenez as regent of Castile 
till Charles’ arrival. He was made Bishop of Tortosa, 
and was one of the batch of thirty-nine Cardinals whom 
Leo created in 1517. When Charles left Spain in 1520 to 
receive the crown of Germany, Adrian was appointed 
Viceroy, and played a somewhat ignominious part during 
the rising of the Communeros against the financial op- 
pression which Charles’ Flemish admirers had introduced.? 

In ecclesiastical matters Adrian was connected with the 
party, both in Germany and Spain, which were desirous of 
disciplinary reform. But he had no sympathy either with the 


2 An account of these works is given by Baur, Hadrian VI., 8, 13. 
2 The details of Adrian's career are fully told in his Life by Moringus 
in Burmann, Advianus VI. . 
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New Learning or the New Theology. In the Reuchlin 
controversy he had used his influence on the side of Hoch: 
straten.! Still more was he opposed to Luther; and when 
consulted by the theological faculty of Louvain before their 
condemnation of Luther’s writings, he dryly answered that 
Luther’s heresies were so palpable that not even a tyro in 
theology could make such mistakes, and only added the 
practical advice to quote Luther’s words with scrupulous 
accuracy in their condemnation.2, When Luther’s cause 
was pending at Worms, Adrian wrote to Charles that it 
would be an act agreeable to God, and necessary for his 
good repute as Emperor, to send to Rome for condign 
punishment an heretic who had been condemned by the 
Holy See.8 Here Adrian spoke as Inquisitor-General in 
Spain, an office in which he succeeded Ximenez, and which 
he exercised with rigour. He was foremost in objecting to 
a reform of the Inquisition, and sharpened it to prevent 
the introduction of Lutheran doctrines. He was a zealot 
of the old school, and to German pedantry added the cold 
persistency of a Spaniard. 

Adrian was at Vitoria when, on January 24, a private 
Adrian's messenger, sent by the Bishop of Gerona, made 
election his way with difficulty across the snow-bound 
nounced mountains, and almost dead with exhaustion thrust 
Jan.z4,_ a letter into Adrian’s hands. Then, with the cry of 
ee ‘Holy Father,’ he flung himself on the ground to 
kiss his feet. At first Adrian was incredulous; but the 
zeal of the townsmen could not be restrained, and he was 
compelled to receive their tokens of rejoicing and marks of 
reverence. More troublesome were the proffers of service 
and petitions for places which soon followed; but Adrian 


1Geiger, fohann Reuchlin, 421,451. The letters are in Bocking, Hut- 
teni Opera Supplementum, i. 

*Burmann, 446. Luther’s comment on his letter was: ‘Omnium im- 
piissime scribit, jus divinum et naturale esse in manu hominis utentis 
divina auctoritate’, De Wette, i., 433. 


3 April 9, 1521, in Gachard, Correspondance de Charles Quint et Pape 
Adrien VI., 244. 
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put them aside, saying that he would do nothing till he 
had received a letter from the Cardinals. This was long in 
coming, for, as usual, private enterprise far surpassed 
official service. Not till February 9 did the Chamberlain 
of Cardinal Carvajal, Don Antonio de Studillo, arrive with 
the formal documents necessary to confirm the news. 
Even then Adrian did nothing more than thank the mes- 
senger for his pains. He continued to transact his business 
as Viceroy and Inquisitor; the only change that he made 
was to take up his abode in the Franciscan Convent, where 
he kept aloof from importunate petitions. Men did not 
know whether he would accept the Papacy or no, and 
murmured that he made light of so high a dignity. At last 
on February 16 his secret communing with his own heart 
came to an end, and summoning three of his attendants 
he announced to them his decision; much as he shrunk 
from the responsibilities of the office, the danger that would 
arise to the Church from his refusal outweighed his personal 
objections, and trusting in God’s grace he accepted the 
Papacy. Then he ordered a notarial instrument of his 
acceptance to be drawn up and witnessed. 

But Adrian’s decision had already been taken, and even 
the lines of his policy already laid down; for on 
February 2 he wrote to Henry VIII. and Wolsey politica’ 
saying that, as one who had always longed for the aes 
peace of Christendom, he trusted that peace would be 
brought about by the firm union of Henry and the Emperor, 
so that all the world might know that he who broke it 
would be condignly punished.! There is no reason to doubt 
that this is a sincere expression of Adrian’s desire; he 
would not enter the League for purposes of war against 
France, but he hoped to convert it into a powerful alliance 
pledged to maintain European peace. If such was his in- 
tention, he was speedily convinced of the difficulties which 
lay in the way of carrying it out. Every one wished to use 
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the new Pope for his own purposes ; and the first step was 
to establish a hold upon his gratitude by proving that he 
had promoted his election to the Papacy. Studillo, as the 
first authoritative messenger, had the first chance. He 
came overland through France, where he had an interview 
with Francis I., who bade him say that it was not the 
Emperor but the French king who had made Adrian Pope, 
because he believed him to be a holy man. To this flatter- 
ing message Studillo added, on behalf of his master Car- 
vajal, that it was he who had refused the tiara for himself 
that he might place it on the head of Adrian.1 Neither of 
these statements was true, but Adrian eagerly caught at 
them. He had an uneasy consciousness that his election 
was entirely political and was due to the Emperor; it was 
a great relief to his mind that the first news he heard con- 
tradicted that suspicion, and put down his unexpected ele- 
vation to his personal character, and the devotion which 
it had inspired in those who knew him. Comforted by 
this reflection he received on February 15 the imperial 
envoy, Lope de Hurtado de Mendoza, who brought Charles’ 
assurance that he held Adrian as ‘his true father and pro- 
tector, and would be always his obedient son ready to 
share his fortune’.2 Mendoza was able to assure the 
Emperor that Adrian spoke of him with the same affection 
as when he was Dean of Louvain. But Adrain did not 
show any inclination to enter upon political questions ; he 
wrote to Charles that he would not take upon himself to 
perform any Papal acts till the three Legates had arrived, 
and he asked that ships should be sent from Naples to 
Barcelona to convey him to Rome. Charles hastened to 
comply with this request, and implored Adrian not to think 
of making the journey through France, ‘ which would cause 
a great scandal to all Christendom ’.® 

Tt soon became evident that Carvajal’s Chamberlain had 


1 Bergenroth, Spanish Calendar, 398. 
® Gachard, 25. ¥ [bid., 44. 
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impressed Adrian’s mind with a sense of his independence 
of the Emperor, which was highly inconvenient to attempts 
Charles. Manuel wrote from Rome to Adrian that ‘e,identify 
his election was due to the favour of God and the rine. 
Emperor, and assumed that he would naturally policy. 
conform to the will of his two creators, which was really 
identical.1 He assumed this as a matter of course, and 
made suggestions about affairs in Rome as though he was 
Adrian’s natural representative. This was a cruel blow to 
Adrian’s self-complacency, and had not the merit of exact 
truth, as Cardinal Medici was the real cause of the election. 
Adrian was suspicious that he was being deceived, and clung 
tenaciously to his first belief, in spite of all that Manuel 
could say.2_ He wearied of waiting for the Cardinal Legates, 
and at last he sent them a message that if they had not set 
sail, they need not come. On March 8, he executed a deed 
accepting the Papacy and sent it to Rome, where it was 
published on April 9.8 

This open assumption of authority on the part of the elect 
Pope, who decided to retain his name of Adrian, Litto, 
did something towards checking the intrigues of of the 
the Cardinals in Rome. Manuel was of opinion aeh 
that ‘they were inspired by the Holy Ghost when “°"* 
they elected Adrian, but since the election the devil had taken 
possession of them’.* Soderini, though ill in bed, directed 
the proceedings of the French party, who gave out that the 
Pope refused to come to Rome, and talked of making a new 
election. They paid no heed to the Pope’s letters, and he 
had to ask twice for a signet ring before it was sent him.5 


1 * H4se mostrado Dios justo y favorable a vuestra santissima persona, y 
la mismo hizo la Magestad Cesarea con su favor. De estos dos ha de 
reconocer el sumo beneficios a los quales no dubdo sino ques les servira 
y gradecera como gelo deve, especialmente conformandose la voluntad de 
Cesar con la divina, tanto quanto otra humana es possible conformarse.’ 
Gachard, 6. 

2 Mendoza wrote to Charles, March 15, that Manuel must induce 
Enkenvoert in Rome to confirm his story, and adds: ‘No se quiere satisfacer 
del cerca de su eleccion’. Jbid., 49. 

>In Hoefler, Zur Kritik, 268, etc. ‘ Bergenroth, 368. ° Brewer, 2203, 
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They quarrelled violently amongst themselves, and Rome 
was full of bloodshed. It was high time that the Pope 
appeared, to exercise his authority in his capital. 

But this was no easy matter, as a Pope could not travel 
Adrian's wnobserved. The weather was stormy, and the 
dificulties galleys had to sail from Naples. Moreover, when 
Perit aty, the Pope once reached Rome, he would be less ac- 
1$22. cessible than he was in Spain. Manuel proposed 
that Adrian should first visit England, and confer with 
Charles and Henry; then Charles should accompany him 
to Rome for his coronation as Emperor, and there all Italian 
questions should be settled.! This proposal was impractic- 
able; but Charles was looking forward to an interview with 
Henry VIII. on his way to Spain, and he hoped that the 
results of that interview would furnish him with material for 
a conference with the Pope. So after Adrian had given up 
looking for his Cardinals, he was kept waiting for the arrival 
of an ambassador from Charles, Poupet de la Chaux, who 
visited England on his way, and did not land at Bilbao till 
April 20. Adrian meanwhile had moved to Saragossa, 
where La Chaux had many matters to discuss. First Adrian 
showed him a letter from Francis I. addressed to ‘the Car- 
dinal of Tortosa,’ containing very plain language about Leo 
X., and his hopes of better treatment from his successor.? 
Adrian showed him also his answer, in which he said that, 
though he was personally attached to the Emperor, there 
was no reason why he should do anything contrary to justice 
or prejudicial to the interests of Christendom.’ La Chaux 
could take no exception to this sentiment, though it did not 
augur well for the success of his mission, which was to 
induce the Pope to join the close alliance which Charles and 
Henry were at the time negotiating, and which was signed 
in London in June. Though this was modified to a defensive 
alliance only, Adrian refused to join it, saying that no treaty 

1 Pace to Wolsey, January 29. Brewer, 1996. 


1 Bergenroth, 402. 3’ Gachard, 262. 
* La Chaux’s instructions are in Hoefler, Zur Kritik, 250, etc. 
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could make him more friendly to the Emperor and the 
English king, but that he ought not to offend the French 
king, as by doing so he would lose his influence as a 
mediator.1 He had already written to Charles: ‘ My inten- 
tion is to labour to procure peace among Christian princes 
that we may resist the Turks’; and to this end besought 
him to accept reasonable conditions of peace, with a view 
to at least a truce of a year or two in the first instance.? 
From this opinion La Chaux was not able to move him, and 
Adrian soon reaped the fruits of his pacific attitude in a 
letter from Francis I., offering to receive him with due 
respect and escort him through his dominions, if he chose 
to take that way to Italy. Adrian could now rejoice that 
he had succeeded in freeing himself from dependence on 
the Emperor; he had laid the foundation of an attitude of 
political neutrality. 

However, he could not flatter himself that his persuasions 
were likely to be of much weight. His nuncio to England, 
the Bishop of Astorga, found Henry VIII. in a very bellicose 
mood: he angrily said that he had received such injuries 
from the French that he would have neither peace nor 
truce, but would settle the dispute with the sword. Wolsey 
echoed his master’s empty boast, declared that the French 
were the ‘real Turks, the enemies of Christendom,’5 and 
said that they must be exterminated. Charles V. repeated 
the same opinion in more measured language. Adrian had 
to content himself with the remark that, though the allies 
considered peace impossible till the wings of the French 
king had been clipped, he had to guard the interests of 
Christendom, to-which the most pressing danger was the 
advance of the Turks.° It was this discovery of his political 
powerlessness which determined Adrian to hasten his 
journey to Rome. The Emperor landed at Santander on 


1 Bergenroth, 413. ?On March 25. Gachard, 71. 
5 Dated June 24. Jbdid., 262, note (r). 

* Letter of Contarini, July 5. Brown, Calendar, No. 493. 

® Bergenroth, Calendar, 437. 6 August 5. Gachard, 105. 
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July 16, and wished for an interview before Adrian went 
away; but Adrian from Tarragona pleaded the news from 
Italy as a reason for his early departure. He set sail on 
August 5, taking with him a retinue of 1000 attendants, 

_, and followed by as many others who were resolved 
Adrian's - : : 
voyage to) to seek their fortunes in Rome. Even so it re- 
noe as quired considerable firmness to reduce the number 
1522 = within those limits. Many returned home in de- 
spair at their ill-luck; many others hoped till the last 
moment, and were left disconsolate un the shore watching 
the departing galleys.} 

The voyage was tedious round the north coast of the 
Mediterranean; and everywhere Adrian met with signs of 
political unrest. At Livorno he was met by Cardinals 
Medici, Petrucci, Colonna, Rudolfi, and Piccolomini, who 
besought him to continue his journey overland; but he 
declined to enter Rome under Medici’s escort, and hurriedly 
resumed his voyage, landing at Civita Vecchia on the even- 
ing of August 27, and reaching Ostia the next morning. At 
Rome all was in confusion. The city was devastated by 
the plague. The Cardinals were squabbling amongst them- 
selves, and had made no preparations forthe Pope’s reception.? 
The Master of the Ceremonies hastened to do his part; and 

on August 29 Adrian advanced to S. Paul’s without 
enters the walls of Rome, where he was met by the 
Aug.29, Cardinals, who with some anxiety awaited the 
en coming of their new master. Carvajal, as Dean 
of the College, addressed him in a speech which expressed 
the aspirations which filled the minds of the more serious 
men at Rome, who had long hoped for some measures of 
reform. He was to free the Church from all evils, reform it 
according to the canons, follow the good advice of the 
Cardinals, relieve their poverty, gather money for a crusade, 
build S. Peter’s, introduce law and order into Rome, and be 


1 Ortiz, Itinerarium, in Burmann, 176. 


2 Blasius, Diarium, ‘Omnia in confuso propter dissensiones et alter- 
cationes Cardinalium.’ 
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generally beneficent.1_ Not a word was said about German 
affairs; perhaps the Cardinals thought that there was enough 
to do nearer home. Adrian’s answer pointedly reminded 
them that reform must begin among themselves. After 
excusing his absence from Rome, he said that, for the 
restoration of order in the city, they must give up the 
nght of sheltering evil-doers in their palaces, and suffer the 
officers of the law to have free entry for the purpose of 
making necessary arrests. He spoke in Latin, and as the 
Cardinals looked upon his austere figure, his red face, and 
his ambiguous expression, they began to understand the 
meaning of their election of a ‘barbarian,’ who knew nothing 
of the traditions of Rome. It dawned upon them that the 
new Pope contemplated reforms which might not be in the 
interest of the Cardinals. When the Bishop of Pesaro came 
forward with one of those petitions which new Popes were 
in the habit of granting, a request for a canonry in S. 
Peter’s, and was refused, it became still more clear that 
a new order of things was likely to begin.? Ascanio 
Colonna, a nephew of the Cardinal, asked pardon for one 
guilty of homicide: ‘We cannot pardon,’ was the answer, 
‘without hearing both sides. Our intention is that justice 
be done.’® The hangers-on of Leo’s Court felt their hearts 
sink within them. The traditions of the Papacy of the 
Renaissance were to be swept away, and a new era was 
to begin. Sadly and silently the Cardinals followed the 
procession, which the Roman people did their best to 
welcome within their walls. 

On August 31, Adrian was crowned in S. Peter’s, and 
entertained the Cardinals and ambassadors at dinner. The 
Spanish attendants ot the Pope wondered at the Roman 
custom, according to which each Cardinal brought his own 


1 Hoefler, Analekten sur Geschichte Deutschlands und Italiens, 57, etc. 

? Blasius, Diarium. ‘R. epus. Pisaurien. petiit canonicatum S. Petri 
et non fuit exauditus.’ 

5 Hoefler, Papst Adrian VI., 195-6, has collected other details of 
Adrian’s treatment or petitioners. 
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butler and his own wine; as a precaution against a possibility 
of poison.! But when the banquet was over, and Adrian 
settled down to his ordinary life, it was the turn of the 
Romans to wonder at the foreign habits of the Pope. He 
was surrounded by Spaniards and Flemings. His house- 
hold was of the simplest sort; an old Flemish woman pre- 
sided over his kitchen; he was waited on at table by two 
Spanish pages. Nor did he lose any time in making clear 
EE his intentions. On September 1, he held a Con- 
irst Con- ‘ 

sistoryof gistory, in which he informed the Cardinals of his 
Adrian. . : aes 
Sept.t, wish for the peace of Christendom and a joint 
ne undertaking against the Turk. This was a disap- 
pointment to all those who were political partisans on 
either side. But their dismay increased when the Pope 
went on to speak of measures necessary for the reforma- 
tion of manners in Rome. He pointed out that the 
Church needed money and zeal; he told the Cardinals that 
a revenue of 6000 ducats was sufficient for them, and that 
they ought not to hoard their money but devote it to the 
common needs; he bade them remember that many of them 
were not men of learning, and that they ought to employ 
their time in fitting themselves for their duties.?. After thus 
lecturing the Cardinals, he summoned the ambassadors of 
all the powers to consult about the defence of Rhodes, which 
was besieged by the Turks. The other ambassadors cast 
the obligation on Venice; she had fifty galleys at sea; they 
were ready and were enough. Venice had made peace with 
the Turks; and the Venetian envoy replied that Venice was 
not strong enough to act alone. Adrian, resolved to take 
some step, ordered Cardinal Medici, as protector of the 
Order of S. John, to set sail for Rhodes with two galleys 


1QOrtiz, Itinerarium, in Burmann, 198. ‘Cardinales suos structores 
aulz magistros et pincernas habebant, qui etsi edulia essent communia, 
vina tamen propria deferebant. Propterea forte quod crebrius in haustis 
virus misceri experimento liquebat, hac de causa pincerne Cardinalium 
inserviebant poculis. Et mos iste sine injuria invitantis in Urbe inviola- 
biliter observatur.’ 


2 Brown, Calendar, 545. 
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and 1000 men. Medici made excuse that the galleys were 
not ready for the sea, and their crews were wearied with 
the voyage from Spain. Nothing was done, and Adrian 
felt his helplessness at every turn. 

The position of the new Pope was, indeed, beset by diffi- 
culties on every side; and the very fact that Adrian aarian's 
was seriously bent on facing these difficulties only jSPoPi: 
made their pressure more apparent. He wished to Rome. 
reform the Curia, free the Papacy from its political compli- 
cations, make peace in Europe, and unite Christendom 
against the Turk. All these things were doubtless necessary ; 
but Adrian had to undertake them single-handed. From the 
beginning he treated the Cardinals like schoolboys, and 
insisted on their conformity to trivial regulations. Thus he 
prescribed their dress, ordered them to shave their beards, 
and dislodged from the Vatican eight who had taken up their 
abode there.! Similarly, while he reduced his personal 
expenses to the simplest limits, he showed no sympathy for 
the crowd of officials who consequently lost their places; 
and he carried out his domestic reforms in such a way that 
they seemed to be the economies of a miser, who had no 
sense of the dignity of his position. Adrian had chosen to 
live in Rome, and consequently had undertaken the responsi- 
bilities of a ruler of the Roman people, who had been 
accustomed to magnificence on the part of their ruler; he 
changed everything according to his own sense of the fitness 
of things, without making any compensation. The ravages 
of the plague offered him an opportunity for spiritual activity 
and useful beneficence. He might have impressed the 
Romans with the power of holiness, and might have sub- 
stituted for the worldly policy of his predecessors the ideal 
of a Christian bishop; but he shut himself up in the Vatican 
and led the retired life of a studious monk. Secure in his 
good intentions, absorbed in his plans for the future, he 
lacked that quick sympathy with actual human needs which 
alone can make abstract plans intelligible. He was content 


1 Brewer, Calendar, 2611. 
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to make his purposes clear, without seeking how he could 
give them effective expression. He trusted in logic, and did 
not strive to awaken enthusiasm. He was more anxious to 
keep clear from doing evil than to do good. His attitude 
was negative rather than positive. He hoped, by living a 
life of seclusion, to spare himself the trouble of refusing to 
hear requests which he was not prepared to grant. He had 
a small circle of trusty officials, like minded with himself, 
and too much resembling himself in manner and method. 
Chief amongst them was an old friend, a Fleming, Peter 
Enkenvoert, of whom the Pope said that ‘if all goodness 
and learning were lost in the world, and Enkenvoert alone 
preserved, everything would be found in him’.! Another 
Fleming, Peter of Rome, was made Master of Requests 
solely on the ground of his crabbed and intractable temper, 
that he might keep off suitors from the Pope.? Besides 
these men, the Bishops of Feltre, Castellamare, and Burgos, 
and two Germans, Johann Winkler and Copis, made up 
the number of the Pope’s advisers. There were no men of 
mark among them. Adrian made no effort to win allies by 
trustfulness or geniality. His main care was to defend him- 
self and maintain his principles. His answer to all requests 
was ‘ Videbimus’. ‘ We will see about it.’ His carefulness 
seemed to be feeble procrastination ; he was counted to be 
small-minded and inexperienced in affairs. Instead of im- 
pressing men with his resoluteness and raising himself 
above the level of petty intrigue, he only led them to devise 
new means for capturing a Pope who had a turn for 
eccentricity, and was ignorant of the world. 

We need only read the despatches of the Spanish ambas- 
Peers sadors to see how completely Adrian failed to put 


ailomes himself beyond the reach of scheming diplomatists, 
tists. and how incapable he was of putting to shame 


1 Bergenroth, 422. 
_ Ortiz calls him ‘intractabilis et inexorabilis vir, cujus intuitu expedi- 
tiones gratiarum, si difficile a Pontifice, difficilius ab eo impetrabantur ’. 
Burmann, 169. 
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their political cynicism. Juan Manuel was unable to con- 
vince the Pope that he had procured his election, and had 
no wish to stay in Rome longer than was necessary to take 
the measure of the man whom he proposed to punish for 
not swallowing his bait. He wrote to the Emperor that 
the Pope was so weak and irresolute that it was useless 
to give him advice; he was ignorant, not only of Italian 
affairs, but of European politics generally; his weakness 
and avarice made it impossible to count upon him ; and his 
adviser Enkenvoert was a poor creature, both intellectually 
and morally... In October, Manuel was replaced by the 
Duke of Sessa, who at once assumed that Adrian could 
best be won through his servants, and proceeded to collect 
gossip about them. Enkenvoert, he reported, rules the 
Pope, and is himself ruled by Winkler and Peter of Rome, 
who act as his panders. These are all on the side of France, 
but may be bought, as they are exceedingly covetous. Other 
friends of the Pope are good Imperialists, but are feeble, 
ignorant, and timid. Adrian himself talked about politics 
with the angry petulance of a child;? his only notion of 
conducting business was to discuss matters endlessly with 
Enkenvoert, Ghinucci, and the Bishop of Cosenza, without 
ever coming to any conclusion. For his own part, he 
declared that he would rather a hundred times expose his 
life daily on the field of battle than negotiate with such a 
Pope. From other sources we learn that Adrian was not 
discreet. Cardinal Carvajal had reason to suspect that he 
told the Emperor that he advised him to adopt political 
neutrality,t and wrote to Charles to deny it. Further, 
Adrian had not the knowledge of character necessary to 
choose trustworthy men for confidential work. His envoy 
to the French king, the Archbishop of Bari, was secretly 
in communication with the Emperor’s ambassador, and sent 
him private information of all that passed between himself 
and the Pope.’ We have a more sympathetic picture of 
1 Bergenroth, 483. 2 October 17. Ibid., 490. 
8 November 20. Ibid., 502. 4 Ibid., 481. 5 Tbid., 448. 
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Adrian from the Venetian envoys, but it leaves the same 
impression of helplessness. ‘The Pope leads an exemplary 
and devout life. Every day he says his hours; rises from 
bed for matins and then returns to rest; rises at daybreak, 
says his mass, and then comes to give audience. He dines 
and sups very temperately, and it is said that he only spends 
a ducat a day, which he takes from his purse every evening 
and gives to his steward, saying: ‘“‘ For to-morrow’s ex- 
penses”. He is a man of good and holy life, but he is 
slow in his doings and proceeds with great circumspection. 
He speaks little and loves solitude; none of the Cardinals 
is intimate with him, and he takes counsel with none of 
them, so that little is done and every one is discontented.’ ? 

The fact was that Adrian succeeded in asserting his in- 
ented dependence, and having done so found that there 
dificul: was little else which he could definitely do. He 
oes freed himself from the Cardinals, only to become 
dependent on a small circle of officials who were incapable 
of advising him. He freed himself from the politics of the 
Emperor, only to find that he became thereby destitute of 
political influence at all. Charles V. and Gattinara, Henry 
VIII. and Wolsey, pursued their own plans, and gave mean- 
ingless answers to the Pope’s pacific counsels. Adrian was 
compelled to act contrary to his principles: he continued 
Wolsey’s legateship, and sent Bulls to enable him to take 
possession of the revenues of the See of Durham without dis- 
charging the duties of a bishop. He even wished to borrow 
money from Wolsey; 2 but all these tokens of good-will were 
useless to modify Wolsey’s political action. The Pope re- 
ceived from both Spain and England the stereotyped answer, 
that the allied monarchs were ready to make peace, if Francis 
would agree to reasonable terms. Their only object was to 
compel the Pope to join the League against France; and 
Adrian winced under the steady pressure which he felt on 

1 Two Relasioni dealing with Adrian are printed by Alberi, Relasions 
degli Ambasciatori Veneti, series ii., vol. iii., 74-6, 112. 

2 September 7, Hannibal to Wolsey. Brewer, Calendar, 2521. 
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every side. He complained bitterly to Charles V. that 
Manuel tried to do all the harm he could to the Church, 
because he was disappointed of the 100,000 ducats which 
Cardinal Farnese had promised him if he were elected Pope; 
now that Manuel had left Rome, the Duke of Sessa was 
following his example.!_ Manuel on his side was busy in 
Northern Italy, and wrote that a general League of all the 
Italian States must be formed without the Pope, who would 
at last be driven to join it.? 

In everything that Adrian tried to do he found himself 
surrounded by the meshes ot Spanish diplomacy. With 
cold courtesy and persistent gravity, Charles V. repeated the 
same advice: the Pope’s attempt at neutrality only encour- 
aged the insolence of the French king, who proposed 
impossible terms of peace: if the Pope would join the 
Emperor, he would most effectively prevent bloodshed 
amongst Christian powers and enable them to combine for 
the defence of Rhodes.* Adrian’s complaints about the 
Spanish ministers were answered with contemptuous pity : 
if they really bore him such ill-will as he supposed, he 
would long ago have been reduced to the position of a 
‘curate of S. Peter’s’.. Meanwhile Charles kindly offered 
to relieve the Pope of some part of his expenses by pensions 
to his servants. Adrian answered that he would dismiss 
any of them who received a single ducat. ‘Nonsense,’ is 
the comment of the Duke of Sessa ; ‘ the Pope may shut his 
eyes, but this kind of marketing goes on briskly at the 
palace.’* Even Enkenvoert gave hostages to the Emperor 
by succeeding to Adrian’s Bishopric of Tortosa. 

Still, though Adrian was disappointed in his attempts to 
restore European peace, he had good hopes of 

F A Schemes 
doing something towards reforming the Church. fora con- 
To support his activity in this direction, Adrian feforma: 
felt that he had a considerable weight of opinion “™ 


1 November 21. Bergenroth, 504. 3 Ibid., 506. 
® Charles to the Duke of Sessa, January ro, 1523. Jbid., 521. 
4 Ibid., 504. 
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behind him. What was happening in Germany had given 
force to the views of the party which had been urging dis- 
ciplinary reform after the Spanish model; and Adrian’s 
accession had been hailed by them with satisfaction. From 
the Netherlands came a curious document, written by an 
Augustinian canon of Hemsdonk, in the form of a dialogue 
between himself and Apollo, who was sent to reveal the 
glories of the future.! After much outspokenness concern- 
ing the abuses in the Church and the evil lives of the clergy, 
Apollo and the canon agree that the only remedy is a 
General Council, and the strict enforcement of discipline. 
More valuable, because less rhetorical, was the advice of 
the Spanish humanist, Juan Vives, then resident in Louvain.? 
He pointed out to the Pope that States could only be main- 
tained by the same means as those by which they had been 
established. All previous troubles of the Church were ap- 
peased by a General Council, in which diseases were brought 
to light and proper remedies were applied. Publicity alone 
dispels misunderstandings. If some Popes had dreaded a 
Council, Adrian has a clear conscience. Fear is a bad 
guardian of power; and it is a poor proof of truth to flee 
from argument. A Council should deliberate about those 
things only which concern practical piety and morality. 
Points of doubtful interpretation may be left for discussion 
in the schools: religion suffers no loss however they are 
defined; let them be matters of free thought or party 
opinion. If the opinions of Vives had been held in the 

1The title is Apocalypsis et visio mirabilis, super miserabili Statu 
Matris Ecclesia, et de summa Spe ejus reparand@ ex inopinata promotione 


Venerandissimi domini, Domini Hadriani, in Burmann, 295, etc. The 
writer is Cornelius Aurelius Gandanus. 

‘2 His letter, dated October 12, 1522, is in Burmann, 456, etc. 

4*Nulli morbi periculosiores sunt quam qui latent. Nulla sanies noxia 
magis quam que non exprimitur.’ 

**In eo Concilio magna cum placiditate animi et commoditate, quem 
admodum faciendum esse probe nosti, de iis solis et inquiratur et statuatur 
rebus, que ad summam pietatis spectant, ad sanctos mores. Alia que in 
utramque partem disputata contentionem possent scholis suppeditare, nec 
ullam facit, quo modo cunque definiantur, vel religio jacturam vel bonorum 
morum institutio; in Gymnasia et disputantium circulos, liberasque 
opiniones et sectarum placita referantur,’ Pp, 463-4. 
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Curia of Leo there would have been no Lutheran revolt. 
But Adrian felt the difficulty of a sudden change of front, 
and so did other observers of the signs of the times. Eras- 
mus wrote cautiously to the new Pope that private animosi- 
ties should not injure public business, and that no vindication 
of human authority should betray the authority of Jesus 
Christ. Adrian answered that he desired nothing more 
than to remove from his native land the evil which affected 
it, while it was yet curable: he invited Erasmus to Rome 
that he might profit further from his advice.2) Erasmus was 
not sure that he and the Pope meant the same thing, and 
was not so convinced of his own orthodoxy as to venture 
himself into the toils of the Roman theologians; but he 
proceeded to speak out more plainly. First he freed himself 
from any sympathy with Luther’s violent language, and 
pleaded, that his writings were wrongfully interpreted in the 
light of Luther’s extremest conclusions. He deprecated 
angry controversy, and warned the Pope not to trust to 
repressive measures. He recommended reform undertaken 
in a spirit of unselfishness, without consideration of class 
interests ; meanwhile there should be a promise of amnesty 
and an end of bickering. The name of liberty is sweet; 
and the problem is how to give liberty to men’s consciences, 
and at the same time reserve the just claims of authority. 
This is only possible if popular liberty, and the claims of 
authority, be submitted to the same standard of truth and jus- 
tice. He advised the Pope to call together grave, upright, 
peace-loving men to inquire: Whence came these troubles ? 
What change is necessary? Thus Erasmus was convinced 
of the need of conciliation, and dwelt upon the temper and 
attitude which the Pope ought to assume towards the inno- 
vators. He agreed with Vives in thinking that the time 
was past for exercising authority against the rebels. 
From the practical side Adrian had the opinion of Aleander, 


1 December 22, 1522, in Burmann, 496. 
2 January 23, 1523. Jbid., 497. 
8 Unfortunately this letter ig incomplete and breaks off abruptly, 
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who was not misled about the extent of the Papal victory at 
Worms. ‘The time is past,’ he wrote, ‘when God will con- 
nive at our faults. The age is changed, and popular opinion 
no longer thinks that the charges brought against us are 
partly false, and partly capable of better interpretation. 
The axe is laid at the root of the tree, unless we choose to 
return to wisdom. There is no need of issuing new laws, 
or fulminating Bulls; we have the canons and institutes of 
the fathers, and if only they are observed, the evil may be 
arrested. Let the Pope and the Curia do away their errors 
by which God and man are justly offended; let them bring 
the clergy once more under discipline. If the Germans see 
this done, there will be no further talk of Luther. The root 
and the cure of the evil are alike in ourselves.’ ? 

The liberalism of Vives and Erasmus was scarcely likely 
Memorial tO be palatable tothe Pope. To lay aside authority, 
ofrec’ and trust to reasonableness ; to promise amnesty, 
dius. and allow free discussion; to minimise differences, 
and leave all but essentials open to opinion—if Adrian could 
have given expression to these principles of action he might 
have changed the fortunes of Christendom. But he reserved 
the question of principles and turned to practice. Aleander’s 
advice was just, and reform must begin in the Curia. The 
Cardinals were nearest to the Pope, and were the first to ex- 
perience Adrian’s reforming zeal. ‘The Cardinals,’ wrote 
Hannibal to Wolsey, ‘ have now a master that can teach them 
their lesson, and ordereth them as a good Abbot doth his 
convent.’2 Those in the College who had wished for 
reforms had now an opportunity for raising their voices; and 
Egidius of Viterbo, General of the Augustinians, a man of 
genuine piety and much experience, submitted to the Pope a 


1 Friedrich, Der Reichstag su Worms, 35, quotes two documents of 
Aleander headed ‘Concilium de re Lutherana’: one was addressed 
privately to the Pope. There is no date, but the document must have 
been received either by Leo or Adrian, and the language is more likely to 
have been addressed to Adrian than Leo. See Maurenbrecher, Geschichte 
der Katholischen Reformation, 210. 
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memorial which shows how profoundly the German revolt 
had influenced the opinions of thoughtful and sincere ob- 
servers.! Egidius begins from the fact that the Papal 
authority is of little repute, and unless something is done to 
preserve it, will soon be of no repute at all. He suggests 
that a commission be appointed to determine the limits of 
the power of the keys, which has been applied in the past 
in an arbitrary way, and must be diminished in the future. 
Amongst the abuses of the Papal power he enumerates the 
interference with benefices; the excessive business of the 
datary, and of the other offices of the Curia, which all need 
overhauling ; the whole body of concordats and concessions to 
princes, which have removed spiritual matters from the super- 
vision of the Pope while they have given him temporal 
advantages; the entire system of Indulgences and privileges 
concerning confession, which Egidius denounces in language 
as vigorous as that used by Luther. Indulgences were 
preached with consummate impudence; they were given 
without investigation; they were an incentive to sin, and a 
source of danger to souls.?. Egidius felt that these measures 
of reform would reduce the Papal revenue, and he knew 
that the building of S. Peter’s was a favourite shelter for 
official conservatism. He therefore suggested that the 
princes of Europe should be asked to relieve the Pope of 
all necessity for sending his own collectors, by offering 
yearly contributions till the work was finished. But he 
was aware that the Papal treasury afforded slight guarantee 
that the money would be spent on the object for which it 
was given; and he proposed that it should be paid directly 


1 Hoefler, Analekten sur Geschichte Deutschlands und Italiensin Abhand- 
lungen der Historischen Classe der Bayrischen Academie der Wissenschaf- 
ten, Bd. iv., p. 2, etc. 

2 ‘De indulgentiis indecore et per summam impudentiam passim pec- 
catum est, eas nullo habito delectu invulgantes. . . . Nimia et indiscreta 
venizn facultas, peccandi licentiam pariens, incentivum quoddam est 
deli quendi. . . . In plerisque locis, tum apud Germanos, nullus pcene 
est quantumvis vili et sordido loco et conditione natus qui confessionale 
non habeat, in maximum superiorum suorum contemptum et omnium 
scandalum atque in animarum suarum perniciem et perditionem.’ 
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by the ambassadors to: the architect, who should render his 
accounts to them. 

Had Luther been met in the spirit shown by the memorial 
of Egidius there would have been no German revolt. If the 
admissions now made by Egidius had been made by Prierias, 
Luther would have been satisfied. Unfortunately the hard 
lessons of experience were needed before the views of Egidius 
could be formulated: In the eyes of Prierias, it was heretical 
to criticise ecclesiastical practices, because they rested on the 
unlimited and unlimitable power of the keys, committed to 
the Pope. In the eyes of Egidius, the power of the Pope 
can only be preserved if it carefully examines into old abuses 
and makes clear the limits to which it will submit in the 
future. So complete was the change which the events of 
the last five years had wrought in the attitude of the Curia. 
Yet though Luther had given Egidius the opportunity of 
speaking out his mind, he was not on that account forgiven. 
Everything must be done to root out the Lutheran pest: the 
imperial edict must be diligently enforced till, if possible, the 
very name of such a monster be forgotten. 

This was the line of action which commended itself to 

Adrian’s mind. Europe must be convinced of the 
Practical : P 
opposition good intentions of the Pope: some reforms must be 
toreform- begun at once: and meanwhile the Emperor must 
stamp out Lutheranism. Reform and repression were to go 
hand in hand; and the Papal office, cleansed from the abuses 
of the past, would renew its hold upon the reverence of a. 
reunited Christendom. To devise a practical means of pro- 
cedure, Adrian called to his aid some trustworthy prelates, 
such as Giovanni Pietro Caraffa, Bishop of Chieti, and 
Tommaso Gazella, Bishop of Gaeta. The chief difficulty 
lay in determining the point from which reform was to 
begin; and Adrian resolved to follow the order of events in 
Germany and begin with Indulgences. He himself had 
never held the high doctrine of the Curialist theologians, 
and could therefore conscientiously endeavour to bring back 
Indulgences within the limits of the old system of ecclesias- 
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tical discipline. He apparently proposed a definition of Indul- 
gences which should emphasise the necessity of a contrite 
heart in the recipient. Cardinal Cajetan expressed a doubt 
lest such a definition should, in the existing condition of the 
controversy, lessen the belief in the authority of the Church,! 
and suggested a revival of the old penitential system in its 
entirety. The theological difficulties, however, were small 
compared with the practical difficulties. Cardinal Pucci, as 
datary, gave his opinion that the revival of the old discipline 
was impossible without the old zeal: to lay heavier burdens 
upon men at a time when the hold of the Church was weak, 
and the claims of free inquiry were strong, would only alien- 
ate Italy without recovering Germany; in the diversity of 
theological opinion it was better to leave the matter alone. 
Adrian had no answer to these objections, and tried to find 
another starting-point for reform. In his choice he showed 
his foresight, for he selected dispensations, especially in 
matrimonial cases. Had Adrian carried out his plan, his 
successor might have had some principle on which to decide 
his action towards Henry VIII., and would have been thank- 


i]t is unfortunately impossible to know certainly what was Adrian’s 
proposal or Cajetan’s objection. Indeed, the whole of our knowledge 
of this incident rests upon doubtful authority. The deliberations at 
Rome are recorded only by Sarpi, Istoria del Concilio Tridentino, \ib. 
i., 22-4, who gives as his authority a diary of the Bishop of Fabriano, 
by whom he means Francesco Chieregato. Pallavicino, Istoria del 
Concilio di Trento, lib. ii., 2-4, points out that Chieregato was Bishop 
of Teramo, and denies the existence of this diary, which is not now 
to be found. He points out obvious inaccuracies in Sarpi’s statements, 
which cannot be accepted as true for the theological points at issue. 
But Pallavicino does not contradict the main facts of Sarpi’s account, 
and himself quotes ‘brevi et altre scritture comunicate da Signori 
Chieregati’. He therefore admits that Chieregato left papers, and Sarpi 
may have seen some which Pallavicino had not seen. I agree with 
Maurenbrecher, Die Catholische Reformation, 401, in thinking that 
Sarpi had a document of Chieregato before him; that he made mistakes 
about the theological points in which he was not interested, but may be 
trusted about the practical arguments in which he was concerned. It 
is to be noted that Sarpi says he was condensing a long and diffuse 
narrative (‘le quali cose avendo io letto diffusamente narrate in uno 
diario del vescovo di Fabriano’), and his condensation is open to the 
same objections as any other condensed account, which merely gives 
the points which struck the reader at the time. 
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ful to shelter himself behind some limitation of the Papal 
power. But here again the opposition of the officials was fatal. 
Many of them had bought their posts from Leo X. and were 
dependent on fees for their livelihood; if their gains were 
taken away, they must be repaid the invested capital; and 
Adrian had no money for the purpose. 

Thus the reforming schemes of Egidius and the desires 
of Adrian vanished slowly away. One part only of the 
memorial of Egidius met with unanimous consent—that 
Luther must be crushed. ‘ Heresy,’ said Cardinal Soderini, 
‘has always been put down by force, not by attempts at 
reformation; such attempts can only be partial, and will 
seem to be extorted by terror ; they will only confirm the 
heretics in the belief that they are right, and will not satisfy 
them. The danger of the Holy See is not in Germany but 
in Italy, where the Pope needs money to defend himself. 
No source of revenue can be abandoned. The princes of 
Germany must be taught that it is their own interest to put 
down the Lutheran heretics.’ Such, unhappily, was a 
plausible summary of Papal policy in the past, and a 
plausible statement of its visible hope for the future. No- 
where could Adrian move with safety. The Medicean state- 
craft of Leo X. had involved the Papacy in a labyrinth from 
which there was no escape. All that Adrian could do was 
to charge his datary, Enkenvoert, to be careful in granting 
dispensations, and charge Chieregato, his legate to Ger- 
many, to inform the princes that he was resolved to act on 
his good intentions so soon as circumstances allowed. One 
practical step only was he able to take. On December g, 
1522, he declared all reservations and expectations granted 
since the pontificate of Innocent VIII. to be invalid. This 
and his own mode of life were the only guarantees which he 
could give to the aspirations of Christendom. The Papal 
absolutism was decidedly limited in its power of working 
reforms. 


When Adrian turned his eyes to Germany he saw little to 
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comfort him. Luther had been condemned at Worms, 
and had disappeared in consequence. Here and 

there by the Imperial command his books had chine 
been burned; but the number of his adherents ~~ 
had not diminished, and no vigorous measures were taken 
against them. Charles had other matters to occupy his 
attention; it was enough that he had set forth an ideal 
of the Papacy and the Empire as two co-ordinate powers 
ruling Europe; when this conception had clothed itself with 
reality by the conquest of Italy and the reduction of France, 
it would be easy to apply its authority to matters of opinion. 
But in the first place the Netherlands required Charles’ 
attention, next the English alliance, then Spanish affairs. 
So the Diet of Worms was scarcely at an end before 
Charles prepared to leave Germany. His brother, Ferdi- 
nand of Austria, was appointed Regent in his absence ; but 
as Ferdinand had enough to do at home and was ignorant 
of Germany, the Pfalzgraf Frederick was the virtual head 
of the government of Germany. Such a regency was 
necessarily weak, and was more adapted for deliberation 
than for action. The presence of the Turks on the eastern 
frontier of Germany was a serious matter, and Charles 
hoped that the Regent might at least be able to make pre- 
parations for a military undertaking in the following year. 
Early in 1522 he issued a summons for a Diet to be held at 
Nirnberg, which on its meeting concerned itself solely with 
questions of finance. The Estates besought the Emperor 
to devote to his war against the Turk the annates which 
went to Rome, also ten per cent. of the income of Collegiate 
Churches, a proper sum levied from every monastery, and 
five gulden from every friary.} 

The Diet separated at the end of August and was sum- 
moned to meet again on September 1. Nothing had been 
said or done about Luther ; indeed the only man who urged 
the necessity of taking action was Duke George of Saxony. 


' Hoefler, Adrian VI., 247. 
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The princes, ecclesiastical as well as temporal, were in no 
hurry to do more than publish the decree against Luther, 
and forbid the sale of his books. Germany had questions 
enough to settle; everything was insecure, and the one 
thing dreaded above all others was a popular rising. In the 
existing temper of men’s minds any attempt to suppress 
Luther’s opinions by force would lead to disturbances ; it 
was politic to wait for a more convenient season. 

But if the upholders of the old Church were willing to 
stand still, it was not so with the reformers. Scholars 
flocked to Wittenberg, partly from a love of adventure, 
partly from curiosity, partly attracted by the fame of 
Melancthon’s teaching. A greed for novelty was in the 
air, and there was one man at least who had a desire to 
satisfy it. In Luther’s absence, Carlstadt aspired to be the 
leader of the new movement, and soon showed that Luther 
was moderate compared to some of his followers. In June, 
1521, Carlstadt denounced not only the celibacy of the 
clergy, which had been already called in question, but the 
validity of monastic vows. When Luther heard of this he 
expressed his opinion that the clerical order was by God’s 
institution free, and therefore ought not to be trammelled 
by human ordinances; but the monastic vows were volun- 
tarily undertaken, and were therefore binding.1 However, 
after some hesitation Luther’s opinions advanced, and he 
decided that monastic vows were unlawful, because they 
were generally taken in the belief that the observances of 
monastic life had a special desert in God’s eyes, and further 
because they were opposed to the principles of Christian 
freedom. Before Luther's views were finally declared, 
monks in Wittenberg began to leave their monasteries, and 
their example was followed in Erfurt.” 

The question now raised was one much more serious than 


1To Melancthon, July 31. De Wette, ii., 34. 

2 Luther’s treatise, De Votis Monasticis, was finished on November 
21, but was kept back by Spalatin and was not published till February, 
1522. 
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mere theological speculation. After all, the opinions which 
a man entertained about the respective value of faith’ pissoiu- 
and good works did not immediately affect the out- tio of 
ward organisation of society. But if monastic vows ‘erties. 
were null and void, as contrary to the Gospel, if monks 
were exhorted to leave their monasteries and take up their 
position as ordinary citizens, a great social change would 
rapidly ensue. Not only were practical questions to be 
faced, the use to be made of monasteries and their revenues, 
the provision for monks and such like points; but a shock 
was given to the entire system of the Church. Monasteries 
had been founded from motives of piety; their endowments 
had been granted in the expectation that mass would be 
said in them for ever for the repose of the souls of worthy 
men, whose descendants were still living. There were almost 
no families of importance which were not connected with 
monasteries by some foundation, which gave them rights of 
burial within their walls. Further, the monastic system 
was an essential part of the current conception of the 
Christian life, and still appealed to men as the highest ideal. 
The reformation of the monastic orders, which had been 
steadily pursued in Germany for the last half century, had 
been the most powerful means of influencing the secular 
clergy, who could not afford to fall hopelessly behind the 
regulars. The abolition of monasteries would remove the 
agency which in times past had been most powerful for 
reform, and in which the conservative reformers most 
trusted for the future. It must lead to an entire reconstruc- 
tion of the ecclesiastical system.! 

Indeed changes followed close upon one another. An 
Augustinian brother, Gabriel Zwilling, stepped into ER ed 
Luther’s place as a preacher at Wittenberg, and inthe 
proposed a reform of the mass service. He de- ~ 
manded the restoration of the cup to the laity, the abolition 
of the mass as an offering to God, and its conversion into a 


\ See Kolde, Martin Luther, ii., 15, 
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communion, in which all took part. In October the Augus- 
tinians, under the influence of these opinions, ceased to say 
the daily mass; and the University petitioned Duke Frederick 
‘as a Christian prince to abolish the misuse of the mass in 
his dominions ’. 

If the reforming party hoped that Frederick would ally 
himself with them they little knew his character, which 
is indeed still hard to understand. Perhaps it is safest to 
regard Frederick as a natural result of the general uncertainty 
of histime. Himself a devout Christian, personally satisfied 
with the existing ceremonies of the Church, and a diligent 
collector of relics of saints, he yet felt that there was some- 
thing in what Luther said, and he saw that many men held 
with him. His personal pride led him to rejoice in the 
brilliant success which had attended his new University ; his 
sense of the duties of a ruler made him indisposed to set him- 
self against the wishes of his people. Theologians must 
settle their own disputes; the Pope must defend himself 
against Luther; it was his business to see that his subjects 
were fairly dealt with; into matters of speculative opinion 
he refused to enter, and he contented himself with advising 
moderation on all sides. Something might come of the 
new movement; the future must decide: his best policy was 
to meddle as little as possible. It is obvious that the longer 
he held this position, the more difficult it was for him to 
intervene; and all his efforts were directed to maintain an 
attitude of neutrality. So Frederick answered the University 
by reminding them that they were a very small part of 
Christendom, and had better wait till they had convinced 
others before they made any changes on their own authority. 
He himself had no knoWledge when the apostolic custom was 
changed into the existing form of the mass; but as a layman, 
who was not versed in the Scriptures, he counselled them to 
do nothing which might create division. 

But it soon became clear that Frederick could do little to 
restrain the zeal of his impetuous subjects. In November, 
Luther was stirred by the news that the Archbishop of Mainz 
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was again preaching on Indulgence, and he wrote a savage 
denunciation of ‘ The Idol of Halle,’ which Frederick in the 
interests of peace tried to prevent being published. ‘I will 
not endure such prohibition,’ wrote Luther to Spalatin, ‘1 
will rather lose you, and the prince, and all. For if I have 
withstood the archbishop’s creator, the Pope, why shall I 
give way to the creature? It is all very well to talk about 
not disturbing the public peace, but will you endure the 
eternal peace of God to be disturbed by the impious works of 
perdition? You must not be moved by our bad repute among 
moderate men, for you know that Christ and His Apostles did 
not please men. We are not accused of wrong-doing, but 
only of despising impiety. The Gospel will not be over- 
thrown if some of our party sin against moderation.’ ! 
Luther was resolved to avail himself of the feebleness of his 
adversaries, and the Archbishop of Mainz shrank before the 
prospect of a chastisement from his pen, and withdrew from 
the conflict. 

In Wittenberg no heed was paid to Frederick’s admonition 
that men should discuss theology, but make no out- Luther 
ward change. On Christmas Day, 1521, Carlstadt Wires? 
administered the sacrament under both kinds, with- Pre. , 
out requiring confession and absolution. Soon 15? 
afterwards he married a wife. The Augustinian friars re- 
nounced their rule, forsook their cloister, and pulled down the 
altars in their church. Prophets arose, unlearned zealots, who 
saw visions, foretold a general outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
and declared baptism unnecessary. The scholarly mind of 
Melancthon saw no logical reason why this should not be 
true. The cries of enthusiasm waxed louder: what was the 
need of human learning when all were taught of God? 
Schoolmasters dismissed their scholars; the university 
teaching was neglected; Wittenberg was sinking into an 
abode of fanatics. Then Luther could no longer endure to 
see his cause endangered. Leaving the Wartburg in March, 


1 November 12, 1521. De Wette, ii., 94. 
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1522, he hastened to Wittenberg, resumed his old place in 
the pulpit, and for eight days in succession reasoned with the 
people, who submitted to the spell of his eloquence and the 
pleadings of his common-sense. He besought them to 
abstain from asserting their new-found liberty by rashly 
enacting the opposite to all that had been before. He ad- 
vised that private masses, the offering of the mass, and the 
denial of the cup to the laity should be withstood as contrary 
to the Word of God, and the principle of Christian liberty ; 
other matters must be left to the conscience of the com- 
munity. No arbitrary changes should be made; let each man 
do as he thought fit, and the questions would settle them- 
selves. ‘The sum,’ he said, ‘of all is this: I will preach, 
I will speak, I will write; but I will not coerce or compel by 
force, for faith must be nourished willingly, without restraint.’ 
Luther was still true to his belief that all men would see 
things as he did, if only they had time for reflection. It was 
this hopefulness that gave him his power. He was busy on 
his translation of the Bible ; and he was convinced that, when 
men had in their hands the standard of truth to which he 
appealed, they would be guided to judge aright. Already 
the little leaven had showed its germinating force: it would 
spread everywhere, as it had done in Wittenberg. Germany 
would be transformed by the quiet working of a natural 
process. The only danger lay in precipitate enthusiasm, 
which menaced social order. Luther’s strong common- 
sense showed him the necessity of avoiding a political 
conflict, and he refused to contemplate the possibility of a 
collision with civil authority. It was true that he himself 
was under the ban of the Empire; but the imperial edict 
had been extorted by misconception, and might be allowed 
to fall into abeyance. It was natural that there should 
be some difficulty at first in severing the Empire from 
the Papacy; but that process might be left to work itself 
out; it was enough for him to prove that in domestic 
matters the new teaching contained no menace to existing 
institutions. 
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For immediate purposes Luther judged rightly. The 
Government took no notice of his return to Witten- 
berg, but were content with the Elector’s assurance sad Hash 
that it was against his will. They were somewhat 
disturbed when, in August, Duke George forwarded a copy 
of Luther’s answer to Henry VIII.’s ‘ Defence of the Seven 
Sacraments’. In that book Luther’s violent character 
showed itself without moderation. He attacked Henry 
with unrestrained abuse; called him a fool, an ass, an 
empty head: said that he had waded to the throne through 
blood, and flattered the Pope, whose conscience was as 
bad as his own. Further, his scorn for the English king 
is only a part of the scorn which he poured on all existing 
authorities of the Church, and all the doings of the past 
century, which he denounced as the work of the devil. 
Luther's friends were annoyed and grieved at the violent 
language, and Luther found it hard to apologise for it. 
‘I have vainly tried moderation hitherto,’ he wrote to 
one, ‘now I will use abuse.’! To another he quoted all 
the severe language of our Lord and S. Paul, and said 
that the false heart of his enemies must be laid bare; time 
would justify him.? A little later he admitted: ‘I know 
that my writings are of a kind that, when they are first 
seen, they seem written by the devil, and men think the 
heavens will fall; but it soon seems otherwise. But the 
time has come that high heads should be stricken; and 
what God intends time will show. Not that I excuse 
myself as free from human frailty; but I can boast with 
S. Paul that, though I may have been too hard, I have 
spoken the truth; and no man can accuse me of having 
been a hypocrite.’* So Luther wrote; and he could doubt- 
less justify himself by appealing to results. The violence 
of his language accorded with the popular taste. The 
peasant and the artisan could understand hard hitting, 
and were glad to follow a leader who was sure of himself 


1 De Wette, ii., 255. * [bid., 243. ® [bid., 306, 
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and was no respecter of persons. Luther’s opponents had 
tried to influence public opinion by calling in the authority 
of a king, and Henry’s book was translated and largely 
distributed. Luther retorted by a strong assertion that 
the question was a question for Germans to settle by 
themselves; and he set to work to show how little he 
cared for authority of any kind. He abandoned the posi- 
tion of a religious teacher for that of a literary gladiator, 
and was glad to use a foreign prince as an example of 
what his adversaries might expect. It was a lesson to 
the princes of Germany, which was not without its result. 
No one likes to be held up to ridicule, and Luther had 
shown himself an unsparing antagonist. The Government 
expressed to Duke George their sorrow that the Emperor's 
ally should have been treated with so little respect; but 
they meddled no further with the matter. 

There were others, however, who were not so clear as 
Luther about the necessity of keeping the peace. Franz 
von Sickingen combined a zeal for freedom of preaching 
with a desire for raising the knights at the expense of the 
ecclesiastical princes, and made war against the Archbishop 
of Trier. Sickingen was known as Luther’s friend, and 
Luther was loudly accused as being the cause of his high- 
handed proceedings. The temper of the Government was 
strongly against Luther when the Diet opened its pro- 
ceedings at Niirnberg on November 16. 

The Papal nuncio, Francesco Chieregato, Bishop of 
Chiere. _ efFaMo, came on a message of conciliation, with 
gatoat the instructions to prove to the Germans the willingness 
Narn- of the Pope to remedy abuses, which could no 
Nov.- longer be defended, Accordingly, in his first speech 
to the Diet, on November 19, he avoided the 
Lutheran question, but detailed the Pope’s efforts for peace, 
and urged upon the princes the need of rescuing Hungary 
from the Turk. On December 8 he had an interview with 
the Elector Frederick’s Chancellor, Hans von Planitz, in 
which he talked over matters quietly. The Pope, said, he 
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was convinced of Frederick’s good intentions; Luther had 
done good service in bringing abuses to light, for many 
Popes had done much that was ill-advised, and Leo X. was 
not free from his share of blame. But when Luther pro- 
ceeded to attack the order of the Church, the sacraments, 
the authority of Fathers and Council, he became absurd 
and intolerable. Now that there was an upright and pious 
Pope, every one ought to help him in his good endeavours for 
the repose of the Church, the peace of Christendom, and the 
expulsion of the Turk. He expressed his hope that Planitz 
was of the saine opinion. The answer of Planitz expressed 
a very prevalent feeling amongst sensible men in Germany. 
He was no theologian, and did not profess to judge whether 
Luther’s opinions were right or wrong. As for the Elector, 
he as a layman did not pretend to interfere with ecclesiastical 
matters ; he did not banish Luther, because, if he were gone, 
less responsible men would take his place; indeed Luther's 
return to Wittenberg had prevented worse mischief, and if 
he were driven elsewhere he would only speak more strongly 
and spread his influence. One thing was clear, that force 
would be no remedy. Luther relied on his learning and on 
the Scriptures, and could only be met on the same grounds. 
Learned men must confer quietly with Luther, and the 
results of their conference must be laid before a General 
Council. Chieregato listened sympathetically and seemed 
to agree.} 

Doubtless the view expressed by Planitz suggested the 
only possible means of restoring the peace of the Church. 
New ideas had arisen and had taken root in the minds of 
the German people. Nothing but peaceful controversy, and 
free discussion between theologians, could determine the 
full meaning and bearing of these ideas, and submit them to 
the judgment of the universal Church. The attempt to put 
them down by the mere exercise of authority had proved a 
failure ; though condemned by the Pope, and condemned by 


1 This interesting conversation is given from Planitz’s letter to the 
Elector by Baumgarten, Kari V., ii., 231, etc. 
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the Empire, they were more popular than ever. The Hussite 
wars had shown that opinions could not be put down by 
arms; the Council of Basel had shown ‘that differences 
might be minimised by discussion. It was true that a change 
of front was difficult, and that there was some loss of dignity 
to the Pope, who exchanged the position of an absolute 
judge for.that of a mediator. But Chieregato knew that 
Adrian was prepared to make a large sacrifice of dignity for 
the sake of peace. Had he and Adrian been wiser men, 
they might have known that the virtue ofa sacrifice depended 
upon the way in which it was made. 

Unfortunately Adrian could not forget that he had already 
Adrian's Pronounced against Luther’s theology, nor could he 
message free himself from the traditions of his office. The 
many. § ideas of the Papal Court were too strong to be 
resisted ; and though he was prepared to conciliate Germany, 
the conciliation must take the form which he thought fit, 
and not the form which the facts of the casedemanded. He 
would first put down Luther, and then listen to the griev- 
ances of the German Church. Obedience must come first, 
and then receive its reward from the Papal bounty. Germany 
must recognise the dangers of the Lutheran reformation, and 
take instead the reforms which the Pope freely offered. So 
Chieregato, a few days after his talk with Planitz, received a 
Papal brief dated November 25, which he was to lay before 
the Diet. Being thus provided with his cue he made a 
second speech (January 3, 1523) about the Lutheran question, 
which put an end to all hopes of conciliation. He had 
nothing now to say of Luther’s services to Christianity, nor 
of the provocation which might have drawn him into un- 
guarded language. There was nothing but denunciation. 
Germany was polluted by heresy, and Luther and his 
followers were worse foes to Christendom than the Turk. 
Nothing fouler, more disgraceful, and more obscene than 
Luther’s doctrine had ever been put forward; it overthrew 
the very basis of religion, and made Germany the laughing- 
stock of Europe. The Diet of Worms had decreed its sup- 
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pression : let them carry out that decree and repress, correct, 
and punish, that fear might succeed where love of virtue 
failed! After this introduction the Pope’s letter was laid 
before the Diet. He assured them of his paternal zeal for 
all his flock: he told them his efforts after peace and their 
small success: then, turning from the successes of the Turks 
to troubles in Christendom, he lamented the errors of 
Luther, whom he grieved no longer to be able to call his 
son. But with this regret Adrian’s endurance came to an 
end, and the voice of outraged authority alone was heard. 
Luther had been condemned but not punished ; his partisans 
were daily increasing, not only amongst the vulgar but 
amongst the princes. As a simple theologian Adrain had 
given his voice against Luther’s teaching; he consoled him-- 
self at the time with the thought that the orthodoxy of his: 
native land would soon assert its power. But tolerance,. 
born of indolence, had allowed the evil seed to grow up. It 
was intolerable that one wretched friar should lead the whole 
of Germany astray, as though he alone had received the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. It was enough to see that his 
defence of evangelical truth was a mere cloak for robbery ; 
his plea of liberty a summons to licence. Those who 
mocked at the canons and Councils of the Church would set 
all law at defiance. Hands stained with sacrilege would 
destroy all property. The cause of the Church was the 
cause of civil order and of self-protection. The Pope be- 
sought the princes to lay aside all jealousies and strifes, 
and make the reduction of Luther their chief object. God 
swallowed up Dathan and Abiram in the gulf; S. Peter 
denounced death to Ananias and Sapphira; holy Emperors 
removed by the sword Priscillian and Jovinian; the Fathers 
of Constance dealt with Hus and Jerome. Let them follow 
the example of these illustrious deeds, and win a glorious 
triumph and an eternal reward. 

* This was the conclusion arrived at by an enlightened 


1 This speech is given by Hoefler, Zur Kritik, 295. 
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Pope, zealous in his own way for the reformation of the 
Church, profoundly conscious of its deep-seated corruption 
and of his own powerlessness to remedy the abuses which 
he acknowledged. A German by birth, with ample oppor- 
tunity of knowing the sentiments of Germany, Adrian was by 
training and by position unable to feel any sympathy for 
German aspirations. He had seen the downfall of a rising 
in Spain; he had known, as Inquisitor, the influence that 
could be exercised by coercion; he had experience of the 
results of a dexterous marshalling of the forces of resistance 
to change. He was a believer in power and could not brook 
any appearance of revolt. The very fact that he was 
desirous of reforms made him anxious to assert his authority 
in the first place. Ifthe Papacy was to bestir itself for the 
purpose of checking abuses, its undoubted right must first 
be recognised. Adrian could only overcome gainsayers in 
the Curia by showing them the practical advantage which 
his reforms would bring. The restoration of order in Ger- 
many would be a recompense for the losses of the officials of 
the Curia. The Pope who impressed his will on Rome and 
Germany alike would hand on to his successors a splendid 
heritage. So menace and bribes were to go together. The 
German princes were to see that their real interest could 
best be secured from the Pope. He would give them law- 
fully what Luther promised as the result of a dangerous 
revolt. When this was clear, they would no longer hesitate 
to put forth their strength, shake themselves free from 
rebellion, and rest securely under the protection of lawful 
authority. 

So after Chieregato had prepared the way by his own ex- 
hortation, and by the Papal brief, he was to lay before the 
downcast princes the inmost utterances of the Papal mind, 
which were confided to him in his instructions. In this 
document Luther was still more unsparingly denounced as 
a second Mahomet; and the disgrace which he was bringing 
upon Germany was more strongly emphasised than in the 
Pope’s letter. The authority of the Church was also put 
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more prominently forward, in answer to the plea that Luther 
had been condemned unheard. Matters of faith must be 
believed, not proved: the question if books and utterances 
were really Luther’s admitted of judicial investigation ; their 
contents were to be judged by their conformity with the 
doctrine of the Church. Nothing would be fixed or certain 
among men, if every presumptuous man were to claim the 
liberty of going back from what had been established by the 
assent of so many centuries, so many theologians and saints. 
The conclusions of the Church must be as readily obeyed as 
the laws of civil society. Thus Adrian laid down most de- 
cidedly principles which, if accepted, would have closed the 
door for ever to all free examination of current theology. 
He did not attempt to discriminate the different parts of 
Luther’s teaching, or give him credit for good intentions. 
He did not discuss the origin of the controversy, but declared 
all controversy to be unlawful. His solution for all diffi- 
culties was : ‘ The authority of the Church must be obeyed’. 
He did not define exactly the seat of that authority, but 
with a magnificent contempt for details asserted that 
‘almost all points in which Luther dissents from others 
have been condemned by sundry General Councils’. Above 
all, Adrian took an entirely external view of theological 
opinion, and treated belief solely as a matter of public order. 
If men differed they were sure to quarrel: ‘ How can it be 
but that all will be full of confusion, unless what has been 
once, nay often, established by mature judgment be un- 
shakenly observed by all?’ 

But while Adrian thus loftily upheld a standard of 
infallible authority, to be received with unquestioning 
obedience, he was driven to confess that its existence was 
ideal rather than real. With amazing frankness and sim- 
plicity he faced the actual facts, and proceeded to bewail the 
grievous shortcomings of that authority before which he 
claimed that all men should bow. ‘ We confess that God 
permits this persecution to fall upon His Church on account 
of sins, especially the sins of priests and prelates. We know 
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that in this holy seat for some years past there have been 
many abominations, abuses in spiritual matters, excesses in 
commands, and that all things have been changed to evil. 
Nor is it wonderful that the sickness has passed from the 
head to the members, from Pope to inferior prelates. Where- 
fore we promise to do all in our power to reform the Curia, 
whence perchance all this evil has proceeded: that as corrup- 
tion flowed thence, so health and reformation should in time 
be derived.’ But Adrian was obliged to add that the process 
could not be rapid. ‘No one should wonder if he does not 
at once see all errors and abuses reformed by us. The 
disease is chronic, nor is it of one kind only but manifold: 
we must advance gradually lest we cause confusion.’ All 
that he can definitely promise the Germans is that, during 
his pontificate, he will strictly observe the concordats, and 
will examine into complaints about the judgment of appeals, 
so soon as the auditors of the Rota, who have fled before 
the plague, shall return to Rome: further, he will use the 
Papal right of provision in favour of learned men who may 
be recommended to him by the princes.! 

Thus Adrian set up an infallible authority on one hand, 
and on the other hand admitted its practical failure. He 
called upon the Diet to uphold to the furthest possible extent 
the claims of that authority, and undertook in return to 
restore it to such a form that it would be worthy of obedience. 
But he did not disguise that it would be long before he was 
able to fulfil his promise; and it was obvious that his 
promise was only personal and could in no way bind his 
successor. We may applaud Adrian’s good intentions, but 
we cannot praise his statesmanship. He refused to conciliate 
Luther’s partisans, or hold out any hopes to the new theology ; 
while his attempt to rally moderate men round the Papacy 
was scarcely likely to raise enthusiasm through its lack of 
any substantial guarantee. The only practical step urged 
by the Pope was the forcible suppression of Luther and his 
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adherents, which could not be attempted without a civil war, 
in which success was doubtful. 

Still the strong measures advocated by the Pope found 
some support, especially from the Elector of answer of 
Brandenburg, and Duke George of Saxony. On pe Dict 
January 2, 1523, Planitz wrote to the Elector of 1523 
Saxony that it would be wise to stop the printing of books 
at Wittenberg, and send Luther elsewhere fora time. Next. 
day the Government discussed whether or no they should at 
once proceed against Luther, according to the decree of the 
Diet of Worms; but after a stormy debate it was agreed to 
refer the matter to the Estates. Chieregato asked leave to 
address them further, and was heard by the Government and 
the Diet. Emboldened by the support he now met with, he 
protested against the dissemination of Luther’s heresy in 
Nirnberg, where the Diet .was sitting, and asked that four 
Lutheran preachers should be imprisoned and sent to Rome 
for trial.1_ This was supremely unwise, as it called attention 
to the fact that, however helpless the Pope might be to 
reform, he was powerful to repress. The citizens of Niirn- 
berg declared that they would resist with arms any attempt 
to seize their preachers. Chieregato’s charges against them 
were examined, and declared to be untrue. Chieregato him- 
self, who had been struggling to make himself popular as the 
champion of enlightenment and the friend of the German 
scholars, became the object of universal detestation.2 The 
Estates were not to be carried by storm, but cautiously ap- 
pointed a committee to draft an answer to the Pope. Of the 
members of this committee only two jurists were on Luther’s 
side; but their dexterity as draftsmen enabled them to 
exercise considerable influence, and the resolute attitude of 
the burghers of Nirnberg backed up their suggestion for a 
compromise, which, while expressing agreement with the 
Pope's objects, regretted that the condition of Germany did 
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not admit of the rigorous enforcement of the Edict of Worms, 
and advised the Pope to carry out his projected reform and 
submit the Lutheran question to the decision of a Council. 
The drafting of this compromise fell into the hands of the 
Lutheran jurists, who skilfully managed to give a colour in 
accordance with their own opinions, while they cautiously ex- 
pressed in vague terms the general purport of the resolutions. 

When this document was submitted to the Diet on January 
19, it gave great offence to the Pope’s partisans, and caused 
much discussion both there and in the Council of Govern- 
ment. There was no alternative but to accept it substantially 
as it was, or to agree to the Pope’s request, which the 
majority thought to be impossible. The draft was amended, 
and many clauses were omitted; but though each amend- 
ment seemed to be a triumph to the Papal party, they did 
not materially alter the tone of the document, which was at 
last adopted and given to Chieregato on February 5.1 

An answer was given in detail to the Pope’s letter. It ex- 
pressed the joy of Germany in seeing a German Pope, and 
thanked Adrian for his labours for peace and the defence of 
Christendom against the Turk. They regretted the confusion 
caused in Germany by the Lutheran sect, but while adnfitting 
the duty of obedience to the Pope and the Emperor, had 
hitherto refrained from carrying out the sentence against 
Luther through fear that worse evils might ensue. For the 
German people had long been persuaded, and now by Luther's 
books and teaching were convinced, that the German nation 
was suffering from oppression by the Roman Court; and 
any attempt to put down Luther by force would seem to be 
an attack on the freedom of the Gospel, a defence of abuses 
and impurity, and would lead to civil war. The Pope him- 
self had admitted the existence of evils in the Curia, and had 
undertaken to amend them; Germany hoped for peace from 
his success. It was impoverished by the payment of annates: 
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if the sums collected under that name had been applied to 
the defence of Christendom, the Turk would not now be an 
object of dread; they trusted that the Pope would grant 
annates to the imperial treasury, for the purpose of restoring 
peace and order in Germany. Many matters required dis- 
cussion beside Luther’s opinions. They advised that the 
Pope, with the consent of the Emperor, should summon a 
free Christian Council at Strassburg, Mainz, Kéln, Metz, or 
some other convenient place in Germany, within a year at 
least ; and that at such Council all who ought to be present, 
clerks and laymen alike, should be charged to speak their 
opinions freely, and say, not what was pleasant, but what 
was true. Meanwhile they would order the Elector. of 
Saxony not to allow the publication of Lutheran books, and 
would command all preachers to refrain from saying any- 
thing which might stir the people to rebellion, and preach 
nothing save the pure Gospel and approved Scripture, 
according to the doctrine of the Christian Church. They 
would order all prelates to appoint learned men, who should 
correct and admonish erring preachers, and would establish 
a general censorship of the press. By this means quiet 
would be maintained till the Pope was able to formulate 
his reforms and summon a Council. Regarding the Pope’s 
complaints that monks had left their monasteries and priests 
had taken wives, these were not matters which came under 
the cognisance of the civil laws; but they would order that 
no one should hinder ordinaries from dealing with such cases 
according to ecclesiastical law, and where necessary would 
help in punishing offenders.! 

Chieregato, on receiving this answer, expressed the dis- 
satisfaction which the Pope and the Emperor would feel that 
their decrees were not to be executed. If Luther had erred 
before the Diet of Worms, much more had he erred since; 
and the suspension of his punishment would prove dis- 
astrous. After these general remarks he turned to the 
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specific proposals of the Diet. The request for a grant of 
annates must be reserved for the Pope’s decision. The pro- 
posal of a Council would not be displeasing to the Pope ; 
but his hands ought not to be tied by limitations of place, or 
of the imperial concurrence, or the mode of conducting 
business. He gave it as his opinion that all preachers should 
be required to obtain an episcopal licence, that no books 
should be published unless they had episcopal sanction, and 
that clerical offenders against the discipline of the Church 
should be punished only by ecclesiastical, and not by 
temporal, authorities. The Diet declined to discuss the 
' matter further; and on March 6 an edict was issued which 
embodied the conclusions expressed in the answer to the Pope. 

Luther was satisfied with the proceedings of the Diet, 
which recognised that it was impossible to carry out the 
decree of Worms. It was true that the Diet still condemned 
his opinions, and showed no signs of breaking with the Pope. 
Its general temper was shown by the fact that the lay Estates 
brought forward the ‘Hundred Grievances of the German 
Nation’ against the Papacy. They thought that the oppor- 
tunity was ripe for redressing the wrongs which had been 
long acknowledged, and they sent to the reforming Pope a 
statement of German grievances. But this was no token of 
sympathy with Luther’s opinions, which were admitted to be 
dangerous. The real result of the Diet of Nirnberg was the 
admission that the Lutheran question had entered into a 
political stage. It could not be stamped out by authority, 
or suppressed by force: it must be recognised as a powerful 
element in the life of Germany, and some solution must be 
found -for the issues which it had raised. 

Luther was free from persecution, just because the religious 
fea: question had ceased to be of prime importance in 
politics. Germany. National unity scarcely existed in 
eet political life. The German kingdom had been 
dissolved into a coniederacy of States and classes, which 
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were each struggling for their separate interests. The 
Emperor was a mere titular head; and men became increas- 
ingly conscious that there was no real reason why the Pope 
should not share his fate. The German princes had ceased 
to adventure life or money for the preservation of the imperial 
rights; why should they trouble themselves to uphold the 
rights of the Pope? Other matters needed their immediate 
attention. Sickingen was in arms, and his success would 
unite around him the whole body of the knights. The 
Pfalzgraf, the Elector of Trier, and the Landgraf of Hesse 
were engaged in planning a campaign against him, which 
led to his overthrow in May. There were mutterings of 
discontent amongst the peasantry ; and it was clear that the 
old system of Germany was passing through a crisis. 
Every one’s care was how to guard his own interests, and 
it was not yet manifest how they were to be protected by 
close alliance with the Pope. The German bishops were 
regarded as landholders rather than spiritual personages: who 
could say what might be gained by a readjustment of their 
domains? Every one was undecided, except the followers 
of Luther, who eagerly caught at their master’s teaching of 
evangelical freedom, who studied the Scriptures in the trans- 
lation which he provided for them, and put the clergy to 
silence by their superior knowledge of the groundwork of the 
Christian faith. As a practical matter their suppression 
would be the most difficult task to undertake. It were 
wisest to leave that to the Pope and wait for the result. 

The proposal of a Council to discuss the affairs of Germany 
was in itself a fair one; and had Adrian lived long enough 
to disentangle himself from the political web in which he 
was enclosed, it might have been held, before the religious 
antagonism had become too pronounced. But Leo X. had 
so hopelessly involved the Papacy in secular politics that 
Adrian, with the best intentions to apply himself to the 
religious duties of his office, found them in practice thrust 
into the second place. It was useless for him to negotiate 
with Charles about a Council while Charles saw in him only 
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a necessary ally for his war against France, and was using 
all his energies to force him into a political league. 

Adrian vainly hoped that the shock of a great disaster 
Fallof Might unite Christendom against its common foe. 
Rhodes. In the middle of February, 1523, the news reached 
ists Rome that Rhodes had fallen before the Turkish 
arms. Adrian was greatly distressed, renewed his exhorta- 
tions to peace, and proffered his services as a mediator.! 
Charles V. wrote that he would willingly shed his blood to 
recover Rhodes, but added that, if the Pope had granted him 
the favours which his predecessors had never refused, the 
danger might have been averted.2, This was tantamount 
to saying that no Christian prince would think of the 
interests of Christendom, unless the Pope adopted his 
political plans and allowed him to tax his clergy at his will: 
if he refused, he must take the consequences and bear all 
the blame. It was hard for Adrian to withstand his former 
pupil, to whom he was bound by so many ties; still harder 
was it for him to feel that his struggle to do his duty was 
useless, and that his efforts to pacify Christendom were only 
used as an excuse for all disasters. 

Moreover, Adrian suffered much from petty annoyances, 
Prien due to the hostility of Juan Manuel, who, in viola- 
grievances tion of a safe-conduct, seized a ship containing the 
tk: ~—sservants and baggage of the Cardinal of Auch, the 
" ambassador of Francis I. to the Pope. Still worse 
was it when Prospero Colonna, at his instigation, captured 
the Castle of S. Giovanni in the district of Piacenza, which 
was claimed as a possession of the States of the Church. 
The Pope sent for the Spanish ambassador, and told him 
with passionate gestures that he was only withheld from 
making a league with France by his personal affection for 
the Emperor: he threatened to excommunicate Manuel and 
Prospero Colonna.’ Charles found it necessary to apologise 
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for the excessive zeal of his minister, but blamed the Pope's 
display of anger, and pleaded the necessity of his political 
position. 

If Adrian hoped more from the pacific intentions of the 
French king, than of the Emperor, he soon was disappointed. 
At the end of March, Francis wrote that he could not war 
against the Turk till he had recovered Milan; war was im- 
minent, and a truce was useless, as it would only give the 
belligerents time to make greater preparations. This answer 
to his entreaties plunged the Pope into grief and perplexity. 
He summoned the Cardinals Soderini, Fiesco, Monte, and 
Colonna, and asked their advice. Soderini and Fiesco re- 
commended him to continue his policy of neutrality: Monte 
was doubtful: Colonna gave his vote for an alliance with 
the Emperor. Everything that passed in the Papal chamber 
was at once known to the Spanish ambassador, who made use 
of the opportunity to renew his proposals.? But though Adrian 
might waver about the possibility of maintaining his neutral- 
ity, he was true to his principles, till an unexpected discovery 
showed him his danger. The watchful Spaniards carefully 
observed the smallest actions of the Pope and his advisers. 
They disliked the growing influence of Cardinal Soderini, 
who was known to hope for vengeance on the pict of 
Medici through the help of France. His doings ¢srdina! 
were spied, and it was discovered that he was carry- April, 1523. 
ing on correspondence with some friends in the realm of 
Naples. In the middle of April, a Sicilian noble was seized, 
when on the point of leaving Rome, and was found to be the 
bearer of letters from Soderini to the French king. They con- 
tained an account of a plot to raise a rebellion in Sicily ; all 
was ready, if Francis would send some ships to help the in- 
surgents. This rising would necessitate the withdrawal of 
the Spanish troops from North Italy ; and Francis could then 
send his forces to occupy the unprotected territory of Milan.$ 
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When the Pope was informed of this discovery he sum- 
moned Cardinal Medici from Florence to aid him with his 
counsel. Adrian was deeply distressed. He had given his 
confidence to Soderini, and believed that he sympathised 
with his desire for peace. Now he found him concocting a 
scheme which would precipitate war and plunge all Italy 
into confusion. Medici’s advice was soon given. On April 
27, Soderini was summoned to the Pope, and was committed 
to the Castle of S. Angelo. His confederates in Sicily were 
pursued by the Viceroy, and suffered condign punishment. 
Charles V. pressed for Soderini's execution, and could 
triumphantly point to this discovery of French intrigues as 
a justification of his own opinion, that European peace was 
impossible so long as French ambition remained unchecked. 
Adrian vainly strove to escape from thisconclusion. Francis 
I. had grossly deceived him, and strove to cloak the detection 
of his perfidy by complaints against the Pope’s partisanship 
for Spain. Henry VIII. and Charles V. made a closer 
alliance, and drew up the details of a joint attack upon 
France. Their ambassadors were busy at the Papal Court. 
There were alarming rumours of an impending invasion of 
Italy by the French. Francis wrote to the Pope an angry 
letter in which he recounted all his grievances. He had 
striven for peace, and was still willing for peace on reason- 
able terms; but a truce for three years and war against the 
Turk, as the Pope proposed, was only a pretext for helping 
ate his adversaries, to whom the Pope granted tenths 
league Of Church goods which he refused to himself.} 
ed Adrian had no longer any room to doubt that, if 
Avg. 154 Francis were successful in his invasion of Northern 
Italy, the Papal States would not be safe. There were many 
grave reasons which had weighed with him hitherto to keep 
on good terms with Francis—the fear of loss of revenues from 
France, the dread of driving Francis to make common cause 
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with the Lutherans,! and his own poverty. But these motives 
were not strong enough to withstand the possibility of a 
victorious army crossing the Papal frontier. Adrian bowed 
his head before the supposed necessities of his position. On 
July 29 he held a Consistory, in which a letter of Francis to 
the Cardinals was read. The French party found it difficult 
to justify their position ; and when the Pope announced his 
intention to enter the league against France, only four of the 
twenty-eight Cardinals present voted against the proposal.? 
Emboldened by the fact that Venice had entered the league, 
the Pope submitted to necessity, and on August 4 signed a 
defensive league with the Emperor, England, Milan, Flor- 
ence, Genoa, Siena, and Lucca. 

This event was celebrated by a solemn service in the 
Church of S. Maria Maggiore. Adrian, who was suffering 
from the oppressive heat of the summer, was much fatigued 
by the exertion. On his return to the Vatican he com- 
plained of feeling ill, and soon was attacked by rheumatism. 
Other complications followed, and early in September it 
became clear that his condition was precarious. On Sep- 
tember 8, he summoned the Cardinals to his deathbed; 
but many of them did not even deign to obey the summons 
of a dying Pope. Adrian asked them to reward with 
benefices the clerical members of his household, and pro- 
posed to confer on his trusted friend, Enkenvoert, a 
Cardinal’s hat; but many voices were raised in opposition. 

There was now no reason for disguising the fact that 
Adrian and his Flemish favourites commanded no one’s 
sympathy. The Pope sadly dismissed the Cardinals; and 
his last days were embittered with the thought that all his 
labours would soon be undone. On the roth he so far 
rallied as to summon a Consistory, in which he created 
Enkenvoert a Cardinal, and conferred bishoprics upon a 
few of his friends. He took such precautions as he could 
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for the future, by ordering the captain of the Castle of 
Deathof S- Angelo not to release Cardinal Soderini from 
darian.’ prison! On the 14th it was obvious that his 
1523. last hour had come. The Cardinals hastened to 
the dying man, not to receive his last charges about the 
welfare of the Church, but to demand where he had hidden 
his treasure. They were so ignorant of the true condition 
of the Papal finances that they imagined Adrian’s simple 
life to be due to greed; and they urged him to reveal his 
hoard. It was in vain that he told them that all his pos- 
sessions were a thousand ducats: with growing anger they 
returned to their examination, and treated the dying Pope 
as though he were a criminal on the rack. The Duke of 
Sessa had to interfere to put an end to this hideous scene.? 
The Cardinals reluctantly withdrew; and.at one o’clock in 
the afternoon Adrian passed away, unlamented save by 
Enkenvoert and the few servants of his household. The 
Cardinals did not conceal their satisfaction to be rid or 
a severe master. The dispossessed officials rejoiced at 
the thought of the restoration of the good old times. The 
Roman people were glad to be rid of a morose foreigner, 
who showed them little sympathy, and with brutal frivolity 
expressed their feelings by hanging a wreath on the door 
of Adrian’s physician, inscribed: ‘To the deliverer of his 
country’. All that could be said of Adrian’s pontificate 
was expressed in the inscription on his temporary tomb: 
‘Here lies Adrian VI., who thought nothing in his life 
more unfortunate than that he became Pope’.® 

Nor did Adrian’s misfortunes cease with his death. I[II- 
luck pursued his memory by depriving posterity of most 
of the materials for judging of his aims. One of his 
Flemish secretaries, Dietrich Hezius, grudged ungrateful 
Rome the possession of the records of one whom it so 
little understood. He bore away to Louvain all Adrian’s 
papers. Clement VII. vainly tried to recover them, and 
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even offered Hezius a Cardinal’s hat if he would take up 
his residence in Rome. But Hezius was not to be won, 
and Adrian’s papers were lost to the Papal archives. The 
records that remain give us, for the most part, the testi- 
monies of men who were not sympathetic with Adrian’s 
aims; and we have not the means of learning from his 
own pen what were his exact intentions, while the shortness 
of his pontificate prevented him from giving them very 
definite expression in practice. 

Adrian clearly saw that, if the Papacy was to renew its 
vigour and grapple with the difficulties that beset its path, 
it must rise above the political entanglement in which the 
secular aims of his predecessors for the last half-century 
had involved it. He strove to free himself of his previous 
relation to the Emperor, to take up a neutral position, and 
promote peace. At the same time he saw the absolute 
necessity for a reform of the Church, if Germany was to 
be pacified and the Papal allegiance was to be maintained. 
Either of these objects might have been pursued separately 
with some measure of success. The difficulty of Adrian’s 
position lay in the necessity of pursuing them both at once. 
It was to no purpose that he strove to put reform in the 
first place; political questions asserted their predominance. 
It is difficult at the present day to enter into the point of 
view of Adrian’s contemporaries. To us the religious 
revolution is a matter of supreme importance, round which 
all else centres. In Adrian’s day it was a mere episode; 
and the European question, which drew all else into its 
sphere, was the strife of Charles and Francis for supremacy. 
Adrian had the wisdom to see that contemporary opinion 
was wrong, that the advantages to be gained by either side 
in the combat, which both ardently longed for, would not 
be lasting or important. His only chance of diverting 
attention from a false issue was to raise in a peremptory 
way the true issue. This again Adrian decidedly felt; 
but he lacked the knowledge, the experience, and the sym- 
pathy with his time which were necessary for decisive 
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action. His mind had not been influenced by the new 
ideas; and his course of life had habituated him to 
the prevalent conceptions of politics. It was something 
that he was still able to look beyond them, and see that 
they could not hope to possess the future. But he had 
not the boldness of a constructive genius; and he did 
not venture to act up to his beliefs, and put great projects 
in the first place. There was no way out of the political 
and religious difficulties which beset him except by a 
General Council; only by that means was it possible tor 
the Papacy to make a new departure. If Adrian had at 
the beginning of his pontificate announced his intention 
to devote his energies entirely to that end, he would have 
greatly strengthened the moderate party in Germany, would 
have taken the only practical step to make good his political 
neutrality, and would have won for the Papacy a position 
outside the transient changes of current politics. Without 
this guarantee of sincerity, his interference in Germany, 
despite his well-meant promises, could only rest on the 
old claims of authority and the old remedy of repression. 
Without some such alternative, his attempt at political 
neutrality could only wear the appearance of timidity and 
vacillation. Adrian went so far in his boldness, that it 
would have cost him little to have been bolder. As it 
was, he irritated and alarmed every interest, while he 
vained no allies and awakened no enthusiasm. He appealed 
for confidence on the strength of his good intentions, which 
he frankly admitted must await a convenient season for their 
execution. No one paid much heed to him; for it was 
clear that he was old and was wanting in energy, and 
that his successor would be animated by a different spirit. 

Yet Adrian was undoubtedly sincere in his wish for a 
genuine reformation on conservative lines; and his pontifi- 
cate serves to show the hopelessness of such an undertaking 
through the Papacy. With every desire to proceed, Adrian 
could not find a starting-point. A personal revival. of 
simplicity of life wag of Jittlhe moment as an answer to 
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complaints. The reduction of the Curia did not impress 
men’s imagination, so much as did the magnificence of 
Wolsey or Albert of Mainz. No personal action of the 
Pope was likely to affect the Papal system, unless it was 
directed against the principles on which that system had 
been reared into theoretic absolutism and practical im- 
potence. Adrian could only contemplate the powerless- 
ness to which he was condemned by his lofty position; 
he had not the courage to break through the meshes in 
which he was entangled. He left the Papal office un- 
changed, doomed to face greater indignities, and meet 
with irreparable losses, before it could again gather round 
it the zeal of a remnant of its former adherents—a zeal 
inspired by the success of a revolt which menaced the 
very foundations of the Church. 

Thus Adrian is a pathetic figure in the annals of the 
Papacy. A man whose very virtues were vain, because he 
had not the force to clothe his ideas with such a form that 
they appealed to men’s imagination. He was incapable 
alike of a dramatic act and of an incisive utterance. He had 
no power to arrest attention. He did not know how to 
combine simplicity with dignity. He carried out his reforms 
in such a way that they seemed to be due to personal morose- 
ness and avarice, rather than to high principle. He had no 
impressiveness, no fire, no attractiveness. The cynical 
diplomatists, and self-seeking ecclesiastics, who were around 
him were never moved, even for a moment, by any con- 
sciousness that they stood before a man whose life was built 
higher than their own. Nay, they did not show any sense 
that they were dealing with one who was outside the 
reach of their calculations. To Juan Manuel and the Duke 
of Sessa, Adrian was only a tedious irresolute man, who had 
to be alternately humoured and squeezed. They saw that, if 
he did act at all, he must act according to the wishes of the 
Emperor. The fatal defect of Adrian was his inability to put 
forward any positive policy. All that he could do was to raise 
a barren protest, which created no sympathy on any side, 
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Indeed the sight of an ailing Pope, who shut himself up 
in the Vatican with a few menial attendants, who was 
always immersed in business without ever coming to a 
definite conclusion, was not calculated to arouse enthusiasm. 
The Spaniards mocked at the Pope’s Flemish counsellors, 
and believed any stories against their characters. Enken- 
voert was accused of secret profligacy, and was said to be 
in the hands of a Roman chamberlain who acted as his 
pander.!_ Charles ordered his ambassador to bribe Adrian’s 
advisers with promises of benefices, to warn them that the 
Pope was not likely to live long, and that if they displeased 
the Emperor he would assuredly punish them after the Pope’s 
death.2. Other ambassadors were irritated at Adrian’s vacil- 
lation. Hieronimo Balbo, who came from the Archduke 
Ferdinand, after listening to Adrian’s confused utterances 
before a Consistory, exclaimed: ‘Holy Father, Fabius 
Maximus saved Rome by delaying; but you by delaying 
will destroy both Rome and Europe’. Nor was Adrian more 
fortunate in Rome itself, where he did nothing to mollify 
the people, who were naturally unable to understand the 
parsimony which was necessary after Leo’s bankruptcy. 
The statue of Pasquil was covered with lampoons, and 
Adrian angrily ordered it to be thrown into the Tiber. It 
was only saved by the wit of an official who shook his head 
and said: ‘ Pasquil, like a frog, will find his voice even in 
the water’. ‘Let him be burned then,’ cried Adrian. ‘Nay,’ 
was the answer, ‘a burned poet will not want adherents, 
who will crown the ashes of their patron with malicious 
songs and hold solemn commemorations on the place of his 
martyrdom.’ Adrian saw that it was useless to contend 
against established custom. He made no attempt to under- 
stand his Roman subjects and remained in their eyes an 
alien. 

Even his efforts to give emphasis to his desire to reform 
the Curia wore a ludicrous aspect. The dismissed officials 


1 Bergenroth, Introduction to Spanish Calendar, cxili. 
? Charles to the Duke of Sessa, Jbid., 521, 
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of the Papal Court only laughed bitterly when they saw the 
Pope meting out the same measure to his German friends, 
many of whom came on foot to Rome, and were rewarded 
with a woollen cloak and a scanty allowance for their journey 
back. A young relative of the Pope, who was studying at 
Siena, received a reproof for interrupting his studies to come 
to Rome, and was sent back on a hired hackney. Men 
would have liked Adrian better if he had not seemed so cold 
and pedantic.. 

In fact Adrian did not understand the world in which his 
lot was cast, nor did he grasp the meaning of the problems 
which he attempted to solve. He thought that it was 
possible to sweep away the past in a moment, and restore 
the Papacy merely by his own action. His predecessors had 
been Italian princes: he would act as became the spiritual 
head of Christendom. He forgot that the old-fashioned 
conception of a Pope, which he strove to restore, had entirely 
faded from men’s minds; and his revival was only a cari- 
cature. The Papacy had become a factor in European 
politics; he could not rescue it by asserting his desire for 
European peace and raising the old cry of a crusade. There 
was no way of escape except by retracing the steps of his 
predecessors. Similarly, he found that the assertion of 
Papal absolutism was no longer sufficient to stamp out the 
cry of reform. He tried to win back the German rebels by 
promising reform, without any revision of the system by 
which the old abuses had been fostered. An old and feeble 
man without resources, without a party, without a policy, 
he hoped to convince a stubborn and distracted world by the 
mere force of an example of primitive piety, to which he 
could give no other expression than a solitary life within the 
walls of the Vatican, and the canonisation of two German 
bishops. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF CLEMENT VII. 
1§23—1526. 


Tur election of Adrian’s successor in the Papacy was treated 
by every one as purely a question of politics. Charles 
Prepara- 
tions for V. was prepared for the news of a vacancy, and had 
rece ordered the Duke of Sessa to promote the election 
Sept.1523- of Cardinal Medici. It was true that he was pledged 
to Wolsey, who did not fail to remind him of the fact; but 
the Duke of Sessa knew how to make a public show of zeal 
in Wolsey’s behalf, while secretly acting for Medici. Indeed 
Wolsey’s election was out of the question. The Cardinals 
were only too conscious that they had made a mistake in 
electing a stranger two years ago, and were not likely to 
repeat the dangerous experiment; had they wished it, the 
temper of the Roman people was sufficient to deter them. 
No one in Rome doubted that the new Pope would be 
chosen from those present in the Conclave, and would be 
chosen because every one thought that he would be able to 
manage him.) The French party, though not decided on 
their candidate, were resolute in opposing Medici; and a 
trial of strength took place on the question of releasing 
Soderini from prison. Adrian on his deathbed had ordered 
him to be kept in confinement; but neither the wishes of 
the dead Pope, nor the opposition of Medici, weighed with 
the Cardinals, and Soderini was released on September 21. 


ei Duke of Sessa to the Emperor, October 2, Bergenroth, Calendar, ~ 
4° 
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On October 1, the thirty-five Cardinals who were in Rome 

entered the Conclave. Their first business was to 

: : Conclave 
provide money for the Swiss guards, and to draw ofCiement 

: : VII. Oct. 

up the usual capitulations. On the 3rd came the :—Nov.18, 
news that the Duke of Ferrara had seized Reggio ‘** 
and was proceeding to attack Modena. Something must be 
done to prevent this loss to the Papal States; so a loan for 
the payment of troops was negotiated with the Roman 
bankers, standing on the threshold of the Conclave Chamber. 
On the 5th came letters announcing that the three French 
Cardinals had landed at Piombino; next day they arrived 
in Rome, and hastened to join their brethren, booted and 
spurred as they were, without changing their travelling dress 
for ecclesiastical attire. The Cardinals were glad to have 
these pretences for delay. It was not till the gth that the 
first scrutiny took place. 

The state of parties in the Conclave made an election diffi- 
cult. Nineteen Cardinals, headed by Colonna and Soderini, 
had bound themselves to oppose Medici; against them were 
some fourteen Cardinals of Leo’s creation who were equally 
resolute in his favour. As was usual, the political parties 
were traversed by the strife between juniors and seniors. 
The younger Cardinals had a definite candidate; while each 
of the seniors thought that, if Medici were worsted, he himself 
had a good chance of election. Accordingly at first there was 
no definite policy, and the Roman people were perturbed at 
the waste of time. On the 8th the food of the Cardinals 
was reduced to one dish. On-the roth the city magistrates 
exhorted the Cardinals not to delay. They were answered 
by Cardinal Armellino that the one wish of the Cardinals 
was to please the Roman people; if pressure were used, its 
result might be the election of an absentee. This threat was 
enough: the magistrates implored that one of those present 
should be elected, and withdrew.!_ However, their representa- 
tion had some weight, and on the 12th an attempt was 


1 Pace to Wolsey. Brewer, Calendar, 3464. 
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made to agree on Cardinal Monte. Medici promised that, if 
he obtained eighteen votes, he would give him three acces- 
sions from his party. On a scrutiny Monte received sixteen 
votes, and three others of the seniors immediately acceded to 
him. He turned to Medici to fulfil his promise; but Medici 
explained that he meant eighteen votes in the first instance, 
and could not count the accessions as coming within the 
bargain. This was regarded as sharp practice, and the 
seniors were greatly incensed against Medici. For some 
days no progress was made. Medici proposed a compromise, 
either that the seniors should elect a junior, or that the 
juniors should elect a senior; but the seniors refused to 
have any dealings with the juniors at all. 

In this period of mutual irritation, Alberto Pio, Count of 
Carpi, who had come to Rome as ambassador of Francis I., 
undertook to mediate. Pio was an old friend of Medici and 
knew his yielding character; he was of opinion that Medici’s 
election would be as much in the interest of France as that 
of any other possible candidate, and he advised accordingly. 
The Conclave was only in name secluded from the outer 
world, Communications were freely introduced, and Carpi’s 
influence gradually began to tell ;! on October 29 he had an 
audience with the Cardinals and besought them to hasten 
their election. 

On November 3 there was an attempt to reach a com- 
promise. Eleven votes were given for Cardinal Fiesco, and 
ten for Jacobazzi. The imperialists were inclined to unite in 
favour of Jacobazzi, who received six accessions; but the 
French party refused to accept him. After this there was 
another pause; tillon November 11 the magistrates threatened 
to reduce the Cardinals to a diet of bread and water. Next 
day the Cardinal of Ivrea, who had been detained by illness, 
was allowed to enter the Conclave, making the total number 
of voters thirty-nine. 

Cardinal Farnese had been quietly waiting his time, and 


1 Duke of Sessa to the Emperor. Bergenroth, 606. 
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now made an offer to the Duke of Sessa. Medici, he pointed 
out, had been accepted by the Count of Carpi, and was not to 
be trusted; if Sessa would only transfer the imperialists’ 
votes to himself, he offered 200,000 ducats and a Cardinalate 
for his brother.1. Some attention seems to have been given 
to this proposal; for on November 17 Colonna suddenly pro- 
posed Farnese, who was objected to by the seniors on moral, 
as well as on political, grounds. Probably Colonna wished 
for an occasion of breaking up his party; for he took offence 
at their decision and retired, exclaiming: ‘Let each one 
henceforth act for himself’ This was certainly his own 
policy ; for he made an agreement to support Medici, in 
return for the office of Vice-Chancellor and the Riario Palace. 
The night was spent in conferences with some of the waver- 
ing seniors, till twenty-one votes were secured, and a shout 
was raised: ‘Cardinal Medici is Pope!’ The final decision 
was delayed till the morning, when Colonna summoned the 
seniors to the chapel, while Medici and his party waited in 
another room. After three hours spent in stormy debate, 
Cardinal Pisano came out and embraced Medici, saying: 
‘You are Pope; come into the chapel’. When he entered 
with his friends the senior Cardinals rose to greet him, and 
Carvajal, as Dean, said: ‘All these Cardinals are content 
that you should be Pope, and calling on the name of the Holy 
Spirit we elect you’. Thus Medici was elected by inspira. 
tion, and accepted his election, promising to do his best to 
satisfy God, the Holy See, and the Cardinals, whom, as 
universal father, he would regard as his sons. He received 
the accustomed signs of homage and was placed in the Papal 
chair. He chose the name of Clement VII., and exercised 
his new office by signing some petitions. 

No sooner was the election made than some doubts were 
raised about its formality, as no mass had been said, and the 
hour was late. It was agreed that the election was valid, 
but that the customary formalities should be duly performed 


4} Letter of Foscari, quoted by Baumgarten, Geschichte Karls V., ii., 284. 
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next morning, and that the new Pope should secure himself 
against any change of purpose by a formal protest. Notaries 
were summoned; the protest was duly drawn out, and read 
next morning before mass was celebrated. Then a scrutiny 
was held and Medici was unanimously elected. His first act 
was to subscribe the capitulations drawn up in the Conclave, 
with the reservation that, if they were contradictory or incon- 
sistent, they might be interpreted or limited in a Consistory.! 
The election of Cardinal Medici was unexpected, as every 
cicings ON€ thought that the long delay signified his ex- 
in Rome clusion. In fact the election was entirely due to 
election. Colonna’s change of attitude, and Medici’s fair pro- 
mises. He promised before the Cardinals to restore Soderini 
to all his possessions; and he divided by lot among the 
members of the College the benefices which he held; it was 
calculated that this division would yield a thousand ducats 
to each. The Roman people were delighted at the prospect 
of a restoration of the good old days of Leo X., ‘a flourish- 
ing Court and a brave pontificate’. Never had there been 
such a crowd, never such plaudits, as at the coronation of 
Clement VII. The disconsolate scholars plucked up fresh 
Giberti | COUrage when it was known that the new Pope had 


Re} 
in 


and s.. appointed Sadoleto as his principal secretary. The 
berg. only discordant voices were those of some discern- 


ing diplomatists, who thought that his holiness was not of a 
very resolute character and trusted too much to Giberti.? 
It was natural that they should closely scrutinise the chief 
advisers of the Pope; and it soon became clear that his 
counsellors reflected only too well the discord of Europe. 
Clement listened to two men, Giovan Matteo Giberti and 
Nicolas Schomberg. Giberti was the son of a Genoese ship- 
captain who had been taken as a boy into Cardinal Medici’s 


The account of this Conclave is to be found in a paper in Brewer's 
Calendar, 3547 ; a letter of the Duke of Sessa in Bergenroth, 606, a further 
account, 611; the Diary of Blasius de Martinellis, which ‘have printed in 
the Appendix; Clerk to Wolsey, State Papers, vi., 195. 
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household, and was a man of learning and piety. Schom- 
berg was a native of Saxony, who while travelling in Italy 
had been converted by Savonarola’s preaching and entered 
his convent. He became an adherent of the Medici, was 
brought to Rome as professor of theology by Leo X., and 
was made Archbishop of Capua. Giberti’s political sym- 
pathies were with France, while Schomberg was an imperial- 
ist. The Pope’s household was divided.} 

These, however, were the reflections of far-seeing men. 
At first all seemed bright and hopeful. The election of 
Clement meant a return to the intelligible procedure of Leo 
X. Cardinal Medici had been his cousin’s chief adviser, 
and held in his hands the clue to his tortuous policy. He 
was well known to the statesmen of Europe, and his clever- 
ness might be trusted to extricate the Papacy from its 
embarrassments. It was clear that Adrian’s heroic measures 
were impossible. The knot could not be cut, and no one 
was more fitted to untie it than Clement. Already he had 
shown his dexterity in the circumstances of his election. At 
first the imperialist candidate, he was supported in the end 
by the French ambassador ; he was favoured by Venice; he 
was the one man whom the English king did not object 
to see preferred to Wolsey. The course of the election had 
been such that none of the Powers could claim to have had 
a decisive influence. Clement was untrammelled by any pro- 
mises, and every one was more or less satisfied. The Duke of 
Sessa wrote to the Emperor that the new Pope was entirely his 
creature, and that the Emperor’s power was so great that he 
could turn stones into obedient sons.? But these expectations 
were soon disappointed, and it became clear that Clement 
was not going to commit himself unreservedly to the 
Emperor’s cause. The Duke of Sessa had made an attempt, 
while the Conclave was still deliberating, to induce the Car- 
dinals to recognise the league as still in existence by contri- 
buting to the imperial forces as protectors of the Holy See.® 


1 Ziegler, Clementis VII. Historia, 345, etc. 2 Bergenroth, 610. 
3Qn November 8. Raynaldus, Annales, 121. 
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He received answer that the Cardinals were intent solely on 
the election of a Pope ; they could not determine how far the 
political obligations of the late Pope were binding on them, 
but must leave that for the decision of his successor: it was, 
however, the duty of all Christian princes to protect the pos- 
sessions of the Holy See against the attacks of the Duke of 
Ferrara, and they regretted that had not been done more 
effectually. The question which had thus been reserved for 
the Pope’s decision was at once urgent, and Clement had to 
face his relations towards the league. He showed himself, 
to the disappointment of the Duke of Sessa, a true Medici, 
who sought every occasion for temporising. John Clerk, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, the English ambassador at Rome, 
soon gave it his opinion that ‘there is as much craft and 
policy in him as in any man’! Clement VII. was not so 
good an imperialist as had been Cardinal Medici. He had 
scruples as Pope about ratifying the league which he had 
furthered as a Cardinal. 

Of course Clement did not propose to withdraw from the 
Clement league; he only pointed out that as Pope he ought 
Political not to take up a hostile attitude to any Christian 
neutrality. Power without good cause; indeed the capitulations 
which he had signed in the Conclave bound him to promote 
peace; if he were conciliatory at first towards Francis, he 
could help the Emperor all the more effectively when he 
ultimately declared himself in his behalf.2 At the same time 
he professed himself willing to act up to Adrian’s obligations, 
and raised the sum of 20,000 ducats, which he contributed, 
under a pledge of strict secrecy, to the payment of the forces 
of the league. But these protestations did not deceive any 
one. Already, in February, 1524, the Duke of Sessa warned 
the Emperor not to count on Clement’s gratitude: he was 
weak and irresolute, and was coquetting with France.® 
Really he was striving to forecast the future, and doubted 


1 December 2. Brewer, Calendar, 3594. 
* Caraccioli to the Emperor, November 30. Bergenroth, 613. 
3 Ibid., Brg. 
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about the success of the league. The campaign which had 
been planned for the autumn of 1523 had led to no results. 
France was to have been curbed by a joint invasion of 
English and Flemings in the north, of the Spaniards in the 
south, and by the rising of the Duke of Bourbon in the centre. 
All these had been tried. Francis had been taken unawares ; 
but none ot the expeditions had succeeded, and the French 
army still maintained itself in the Milanese. Clement feared 
that Charles’ resources would not hold out, that Henry would 
grow weary of paying for a war which brought neither 
glory nor profit, and would make peace. He frankly said 
that he was ready to join the league if he saw a chance 
of France being ruined; if that was not soon accomplished, 
it were better to make peace before the resources of the 
allies were entirely exhausted; and he was willing to use 
his good offices for that purpose.! As a means of gaining 
time Clement sent Schomberg to treat of peace between 
Francis, Henry, and Charles.2 The Duke of Sessa urged 
that Schomberg should go from France to England, and 
should report to the Emperor last of all the conclusions 
to which the other parties were ready to consent. While this 
lengthy negotiation was being conducted, Clement might 
plausibly refuse to move from his neutral position, and 
could watch more carefully the chances of the future. All 
depended upon England being willing to furnish Charles 
with money. 

- But while Clement waited before committing himself 
in Italian politics, he knew the importance of cam. 


the German revolt and was desirous to bring it to Pre40.t' 


a speedy issue. The inconclusive Diet of 1523 had {in'"™ 


rg. 
parted to meet again the next year, and Clement Apel. 
lost no time in choosing a legate who might plead "5% 
his cause. His choice fell upon Lorenzo Campeggio, who 
had been an auditor of the Rota, then nuncio to Maximilian, 


for which service he had been made Cardinal by Leo X., who 


2 Mendoza to the Emperor, February 5. Bergenroth, 617. 
* His instructions are dated March 11, Jbid., 626. 
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afterwards employed him as legate to England, and Clement 
conferred on him the Bishopric of Bologna. Campeggio 
was a capable official, but not a man of much character. He 
stipulated before going that he should receive 2000 ducats for 
his expenses, and that in case he died on the legation, 
the Pope should give the Bishopric of Bologna to his son, 
and provide a husband for his daughter.1 He set out 
on February 1, and made his way directly to Nurnberg. 
On his journey he was painfully reminded of the growth 
of anti-Papal feeling in the German cities. When he entered 
Augsburg as legate and gave his benediction to the as- 
sembled throng, he was greeted with jeers and insults. 
On his approach to Nirnberg on March 16 he was met by 
many of the princes, who advised him, if he did not wish for 
a repetition of the same scene, to enter the city in his travel- 
ling dress, without any show of ecclesiastical pomp. The 
legate rode past the Church of S. Sebald, where the clergy 
were assembled, but had not dared to make a procession 
through the street, and sought refuge disconsolately in his inn. 
It was indeed a significant fact that the German princes had 
to acquiesce in laying aside the customary tokens of respect 
for the Papal authority.? Still more significant was it that, 
on Maundy Thursday, 3000 people communicated under 
both kinds; amongst them Isabella, Queen of Denmark, 
the Emperor’s sister. 

It was no wonder that Campeggio did not find these 
conditions favourable to his eloquence. In fact his position 
was difficult; for the last Diet had listened to Adrian’s 
promise of reform and had sent him a hundred grievances 
which they wished to see redressed. Campeggio might 
naturally be asked for some answer on the part of the Pope, 
and was instructed to say that, as the document had not 
been delivered to the legate, but sent after his departure, 
the death of Adrian had prevented any steps being taken ; 


1 Brown, Venetian Calendar, 795. 


3Spalatin, Annales, in Mencken, Rerum Germanicarum Scriptores, ii 
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Clement, however, had seen some printed copies which had 
reached Rome, and was desirous of enforcing clerical disci- 
pline.! Accordingly Campeggio, when he addressed the 
Diet, repeated his lesson with the greatest suavity ; the Pope 
could not believe that the hundred grievances were really 
the work of the Estates of Germany, and was not prepared 
to discuss them; he only asked for the execution of the 
Edict of Worms, and wondered that it had not been more 
rigidly carried out already.2) There was much discussion 
in the Diet about the answer to be returned to the Pope. 
The majority were on the Papal side, but they had to con- 
sider what effect their utterance was likely to produce in 
the prevailing temper of the German people. Campeggio 
pressed for a simple renewal of the Edict of Worms, and 
was supported by the Archduke Ferdinand and the imperial 
Chancellor, Hannart. They so far succeeded that the recess 
of the Diet, drawn up on April 18, ran in the form of an 
enforcement of the orders brought by Hannart from the 
Emperor; in consequence of which the Diet concluded to 
carry out the Edict of Worms ‘as well as they were able, 
and as far as was possible’. Especially the part of the edict 
commanding the suppression of defamatory books was to be 
vigorously executed. Then the recess went on to say that, 
‘lest the good be rooted up with the bad,’ a General Council 
should be summoned as soon as possible in a convenient 
place in Germany. Further, an assembly of the German 
nation should meet at Speyer on S. Martin’s Day to settle 
matters till such Council met. Meanwhile the Gospel and 
the Word of God was to be preached according to the inter- 
pretations of doctors received by the Church, without tumult 
or offence. The grievances presented at the last Diet were 
to be taken into consideration at Speyer and suggestions 
made for their redress. 


1 Pallavicini, Storia del Concilio di Trento, lib. ii., §§ 52-3. 

2 Férstemann, Neues Urkendcnbuch, i., 160, etc. 

**Pro virili sua et in quantum possible sit.’ Balan, Monumenta Re- 
formationis Lutherane, 330. 
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How this particular form of compromise was arrived at is 
unknown ; but it certainly was not fortunate. It aimed at 
pleasing everybody, but it pleased no one. It complied with 
the wishes of the Emperor and the Pope, for it reaffirmed 
the Edict of Worms; but admitted that it was impossible 
to act upon it. It expressed the wishes of the moderate 
party by pointing to a General Council ; but it set a National 
Assembly in the Council’s way. It recognised that there was 
some good in Luther’s teaching; but it condemned him till 
the Assembly at Speyer had separated the wheat from the tares. 

Campeggio was the first to express his disapprobation. 
He made answer to the Diet that he approved their affirma- 
tion of the Edict of Worms ; to the clause, ‘ that the good 
be not rooted up with the bad,’ he strongly objected, as any 
good spoken by heretics was to be found free from error in 
approved writers; a General Council would require a long 
time to summon and must be left to the discretion of the 
Pope; the Assembly at Speyer would only lead to greater 
confusion and would spread heresy: its constitution would 
be impossible to settle, and it was absurd for Germany alone 
to discuss questions which concerned the Universal Church : 
as to the grievances of Germany, they should be laid before 
the Pope by chosen envoys, or discussed with himself as 
legate. When the Diet was unmoved by his remonstrances, 
Campeggio protested that he assented to nothing concerning 
the Council, or the German Assembly.! 

Clement was greatly aggrieved when he received an 
Clement's 2ccount of this impotent conclusion of the Diet, 
grievance and wrote to Charles that the decree was a mere 
resultof evasion, showing little respect to his commands, 
the Diet. and that severe remedies should be applied to check 
the growing evil.2, The remedies desired in Rome were 
fourfold: the strict execution of the decree of Worms; the 
prevention of any examination of religious questions at 
Speyer, for which purpose the legate was to exhort all 


1 Balan, Monumenta Reformationis Lutherana, 332, etc. 
* Raynaldus, Annales, s.a., §§ 14, ete. 
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Catholic princes to protest against the proposed Assembly 
and absent themselves from its deliberations; the prevention 
of a Council, by the promise of reforms of the German griev- 
ances through a Congregation sitting at Rome; and the 
deposition of the Elector of Saxony as a terror to other 
rebellious princes. Such of these as it was expedient to 
lay before the Emperor were submitted to his consideration ; 
and the Pope urged activity, not in his own, but in the 
Emperor’s interest ; for a people greedy of novelty would soon 
throw off the yoke of subjection.? 

Further, Clement did his utmost to make the condition of 
Germany an international question. He wrote to Henry 
VIII., to Wolsey, on whom he had just conferred the 
English legateship for life, and to Francis I., committing to 
their consideration the grave dangers which threatened 
Christendom. He wished to bring the opinion of orthodox 
Europe to bear on the stubbornness of German heresy, and 
even suggested that this opinion should be decisively ex- 
pressed. He advised that a demonstration should be made 
in London against the German merchants, and that the 
heads of the Steelyard should be threatened with a suppression 
of their trading privileges unless heresy were put down in 
the Hanse towns.’ At all events, Henry might exhort 
Charles to prohibit the meeting of the Assembly at Speyer, 
and in case his remonstrance was unheeded, should be pre- 
pared to send theologians who would protest against the 
claim of Germany alone to deal with matters concerning the 
Catholic faith.t 

+ Pallavicini, lib. ii. 

2 Instructions to the nuncios. Balan, Monumenta, 339, etc. 


3Clerk to Wolsey, May 9. Brewer, Calendar, 321. This plan of a 
‘breach of commercial relations, which was proposed by Campeggio, was 
dismissed as impossible by Rosario for a reason which I cannot explain. 
‘Io li rispose che questo non bastava perché el re de Ingilterra non facil- 
mente se moveria a tal cossa, dubitando forse che poi li Osterlingi non se 
movessino contra di se retenendo li quel polvere usa li Inglesi a conser- 
var le sue pecore, senza el qual in minor termine de dui anni morerieno 
tutte.” Balan, Monnmenta, 360. 
‘Giberti to Lang. Lettere di Principi, i., 123, abstracted in Brewer, 
Calendar, 296. 
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Charles in the main agreed with the Pope, and was indig: 
a nant at the little heed paid by the Diet to his 
ofthe. commands, On July 15 he issued a decree which 
Emperor. 4ommanded strict obedience to the Edict of Worms, 
reproved the Estates for meddling with the matters of a 
Council which belonged only to the Pope, but said that he 
would move the Pope for that purpose, forbade absolutely 
the Assembly at Speyer, and denounced Luther as worse 
than Mahomet.! At the same time, Charles informed the 
Pope that he was not sanguine of the success of his exhorta- 
tion. Only two courses were open: either he must go to 
Germany and punish the heretics, or a General Council 
must be summoned. It was impossible for him to go to 
Germany; he left the other alternative to the Pope. It 
might be well to anticipate the Assembly at Speyer by 
summoning a Council to meet at Trent in the next spring. 
The Germans counted Trent a German city, though it was 
really Italian. After meeting in Trent the Council might be 
transferred elsewhere—to Rome if the Pope thought fit.? 

It would have been well for Clement if he had listened to 
Reforms Charles’ advice. A Council summoned with an 
oso’ honest intention of reform might even yet have 
June, 1524. reduced the German movement within limits, and 
might have avoided a revolt. Clement certainly appreciated, 
better than Leo or Adrian, the gravity of the situation and 
the importance of the issue. There was no choice save 
between suppression and conciliation; and Charles told him 
frankly that he had neither time nor money for suppression. 
Clement was prepared for some measure of reform, and had 
commissioned Campeggio, if he found a general agreement 
among the princes to restrict their demands to a restoration 
of clerical discipline, to undertake the task and preside as 
legate over the deliberations of the Diet for that purpose. 
If, however, there was such disagreement that this proposal 
would only lead to further discussion, Campeggio was 

1 Walch, Luther’s Werke, xv., 2705. 

® Charles to the Duke of Sessa, July 18. Bergenroth, Calendar, 662. 
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empowered to treat with the princes who were well disposed, 
and to associate with himself some of the German prelates.! 
In accordance with this instruction Campeggio, on the ap- 
pearance of the decree of the Diet, devised a scheme which 
should frustrate the Assembly at Speyer. He arranged a 
meeting at Regensburg, in the end of June, of those who 
were the chief opponents of the Lutheran movement, Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Austria, the two Dukes of Bavaria, the 
Bishops of Trent, Augsburg, Bamberg, Speyer, Strassburg, 
Constance, Basel, Passau, and Brixen. Hitherto the question 
had been treated as a national question. This was the first 
definite step to organise a Papal opposition. It was taken, 
not as a mere measure of resistance, but as an effort at 
reform. Sixteen days were spent in deliberation ; and Cam- 
peggio had to exercise all his tact and skill to reduce 
within proper bounds the demands even of the orthodox 
princes and prelates.2 The results were formulated on 
July 7. The legate declared that the spread of heresy was 
due partly to the specious offer of liberty, partly to the profli- 
gate life of the clergy, and partly to abuses in the regulations 
of the Church. As a first step to cutting away the ground 
from heresy the reform of the clergy was undertaken. 
Preachers were to be duly licensed by their bishops, and 
were to expound the Scriptures according to the ancient 
doctors; it was a great concession to the influence of the 
new theology that these were enumerated as Cyprian, Chry- 
sostom, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustin, and Gregory. Clerical 
discipline was strictly enforced in dress and manner of life; 
all customs were to cease which might cause‘scandal. The 
grievances of the people at exactions of dues and fees for 
clerical services were redressed. The abuses of the preach- 
ing of Indulgences were checked. The holidays ordained by 


1 April 14. Balan, Clementis VII. Efistola, 14, etc. 

2 He wrote to the Archbishop of Capua: ‘Se V. Sia fusse stata pre- 
sente alle dimande che mi erano fatte et ch, io dovessi statuire et con 
quanti et diversi sopra diverse materie mi é bisognato fare con diverse et 
transformarmi in varie figure . . . credo sarei judicato pit degno di com- 
passione che di riprensione alcuna’. Balan, Monumenta, 361. 
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the Church were restricted to the great festivals. The use of 
excommunication and interdict for trivial matters was for- 
bidden. At the same time the reading of Luther’s books was 
prohibited, and students were not to attend the University 
of Wittenberg under pain of severe penalties. After this 
Campeggio passed on to Vienna, where he sanctioned 
Ferdinand’s efforts to put down Lutheranism by the execu- 
tion of a few heretics.? 

This constitution was the first fruits of the conservative 
reformation, the beginning of the process afterwards carried 
on at the Council of Trent. It was for Clement to decide if 
that process should continue. Was the Pope prepared to 
listen to the Emperor, and in concert with him undertake a 
careful examination of the grievances of Germany ? 

Clement, however, was not ready to put the German 

, question in the forefront of the Papal policy and 
Italian 2 . : eee 
politics. Make it the primary object of his activity. Heeven 
“ae complained that Charles had admitted the possi- 
bility of summoning a Council ; and Charles answered that 
he had done so with the best intentions, but left the matter 
in the Pope’s hands. Clement did not conceal from himself 
the importance of conciliating Germany ; but after all Italy 
was nearer than Germany, and the maintenance of the 
temporal power in Italy was more immediate than the 
restoration of the spiritual power in Germany. At first he 
hoped to combine the two objects, and his envoy, the Arch- 
bishop of Capua, vainly strove to make peace between the 
contending Princes of Europe. National jealousies were 
too strong to be appeased by representations of the danger- 
ous advance of the Turk or of Luther. Moreover, the Pope 
might urge the good of Europe, but every one knew that he 


1Goldast, Constitutiones Imperiales, iii., 487, etc. See, for a further 
account of these proceedings, Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte, bk. iii., ch. 
iii., and Janssen, Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes, ii., 318, etc. 

2 Brown, Venetian Calendar, 872, 883, 891.. Camipeggio wrote with 
satisfaction on August 12: ‘Qui procediamo gagliardiamente contro 
questi predi catori’. O38 

3 Brown, Venetian Calendar, 884. 
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was seeking his own benefit as well. Clement was moved 
not only by the need of preserving the Papal States, but also 
Florence, where he sent as Governor the young son of his 
cousin Giuliano dei Medici, Alessandro, a boy of fourteen, 
under the care of the Cardinal of Cortona. Neither Francis, 
nor Charles, nor Henry paid much heed to the Pope's ex- 
hortations ; they only sought for decent reasons to prove 
that war was inevitable, and that it was his interest to be 
on their side! Probably Clement had not much hope of 
preserving an attitude of neutrality, and merely wished to 
gain time. At all events he discovered beyond doubt that 
peace could not be restored by negotiations, but by the 
victory of one or other of the contending Powers. If Clement 
had wished for peace above all things, he would have seen 
that the best way to secure it was to throw his influence on 
the side of Charles. But this was too simple a course for 
the Medicean Pope. Clement hoped to hold back till he 
was sure to be on the winning side, or else by his skilful 
intrigues to bring about, what would have suited him best, 
a balance of power in Italy between the two. By adopting 
this policy he put the German question in the second place, 
and left its solution to the indefinite future. If Germany 
was to be pacified, it must be either by a Council or by 
imperial arms. For a Council, peace was necessary ; for 
imperial intervention, Charles must be the victor over 
France. But Clement only wished for peace on the impos- 
sible basis of the existing state of things, and had no desire 
to see Charles a conqueror in Italy. He deliberately put 
the territorial interests of the Medici and of the Papal States 
above the interests of the Universal Church. The Curial 
party dreaded a Council, but thought that it might safely 
be proposed and discussed as a means of gaining time. 
The preliminary discussions would enable the Pope to take 
the matter into his own hands; and when he had thus 


1For the details of this negotiation see Bergenroth, Calendar, 644-650, 
654; Brewer, Calendar, 276, 295,375; also Grethen, Dei Politische Bezie- 
hungen Clemens VII. su Karl V., 32, etc. 
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made the Roman Court a centre of negotiations, he might 
escape a Council by illusory concessions.! 

However much Clement might wish for delay, the march 
Failure of Of events dragged him to follow in their train. In 
the attack April, Lannoy, the Viceroy of Naples, forced the 
Sept..is24- French troops to abandon the Milanese; and 
Charles, delighted with this success, prevailed on Henry 
VIII. to help him in carrying the war into France. The 
plan was carefully framed : Charles was to advance through 
Rousillon; the Duke of Bourbon was to invade France; 
and Henry was to make an onslaught on Picardy. But 
Charles delayed, and Henry waited till Bourbon had suc- 
ceeded. Bourbon was successful in occupying Provence, - 
but undertook in vain the siege of Marseilles; and mean- 
while Francis was enabled to raise another army. At the 
end of September the imperial troops, abandoning the siege 
of Marseilles, retreated to Italy, whither it was Francis’ 
turn to pursue. Milan welcomed him within its walls; all 
that the imperialists could do was to take refuge in the 
fortresses of Lodi and Pavia. On October 26 Francis laid 
siege to Pavia, and hoped after its capture to drive the 
Spaniards out of Naples. 

In these circumstances it was natural for the Duke of 
Sessa to urge the Pope to declare himself on the Emperor’s 
side ; it would be fatal if the Emperor were to lose confidence 
in the Pope, at a time when the Church was threatened 
alike by Luther and the Turks. Clement answered that it 
would be suicidal for him to declare himself just then, and 
further, would not help the Emperor. He deplored his 
poverty, but said that he would try and secretly raise money 
for the payment of the imperial troops.2. Again he sent the 
Archbishop of Capua to Madrid to treat of peace, and also 


1So wrote Campeggio on September 3: ‘ Et quando S. Bne. li havera 
a Roma et particolarmente et universalmente potera talmente operare et 
trattare questa cosa che non sara forse pil necessario venire et (? ad) altro 
Concilio universale’. Balan, Monumenta, 369. 


2 Sessa to the Emperor, November t. Bergenroth, Calendar, 692, 
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sent Giberti to advise Lannoy to withdraw southwards for 
the defence of Naples, and to urge Francis to rest content 
with the conquest of Milan. Giberti was obviously chosen 
for this mission because he was acceptable to the French ; 
and the imperialists looked on the Pope’s proceedings with 
growing alarm, saying that he would raise no money for 
them till he had seen if Pavia fell. 

Lannoy listened unmoved to Giberti’s exhortations. It 
was natural that the Pope should wish to exalt him- 
self by arranging that Lombardy should belong to risen 
France and Naples to Spain: this was a simple French. 
method of securing Central Italy for the Church ‘°’"5* 
and the Medici. On November ro Giberti passed from Lodi 
to Pavia, and found more scope for his diplomacy with 
Francis.? In deep secrecy the terms of an alliance between 
France and the Papacy were discussed. The only soldier of 
the Medici family, Giovanni delle Bande Nere, as he was 
called, the representative of the younger line, entered the 
service of Francis. More significant still was the fact that, 
on November 17, Francis wrote to the Pope and asked per- 
mission for some of his troops, under the leadership of the 
Duke of Albany, to pass through the Papal States on their 
way to Naples. He explained that this was a tactical 
movement to draw Lannoy southwards for the protection of 
the kingdom. Clement seemed to hesitate, but Giberti 
strongly advised him to give way. The Duke of Sessa was 
astonished, and made strong representations to the Pope of 
the need in which he stood of Charles’ friendship. He told 
him, truly enough, that no other Power in Europe could 
help him against Luther, the Turks, and the cry for a 
Council; he warned him that he had not much to expect 
from the friendship of either France or England. Clement 
gave evasive answers, and was so agitated at the responsi- 
bility of a decision that he fell ill.2 When Clerk, the English 


1 Bergenroth, Calendar, 693. 
4 Balan, Clementis VII. Epistole, 307. 
5 Sessa to Charles, November 30. Bergenroth, Calendar, 699. 
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envoy, joined his remonstrances to those of the Duke of 
Sessa, Clement asked: ‘What would you have me do? 
The French are strong and I cannot resist them. The 
imperial army needs money and I have none to give. The 
Emperor is far off and cannot help me.’!_ Clement tried to get 
all the advantages of neutrality; but thought that, if the 
imperialists won the day without his aid, he would have less 
to fear immediately from their anger than he would have to 
fear from Francis if, as seemed possible, the victory were to 
fall to him. 

So Clement allowed the French troops to advance through 
Clement the Papal States, on the ground that he dare not 
in league refuse: at the same time he promised to raise money 
France. for Charles. Then he sent his Chamberlain, Paolo 
1524. Vettori, to propose to Lannoy an armistice, on the 
basis that the Milanese should be handed over to the Pope 
till negotiation had settled who was to be its master; other- 
wise he would be compelled to make terms with the French 
king, stipulating that the Emperor should also be included.” 
Lannoy warned Clement to remember how Kings of France 
had treated former Popes, and refused to accept the terms 
offered. Meanwhile Giberti’s activity had already borne 
fruit in a league between Venice and France, under the 
Pope’s security, which was made on December 12.8 The 
prospects of the imperial side suffered from this defection, but 
still more from the lack of money; and Lannoy began to de- 
spair. On December 22, he wrote to the Duke of Sessa that 
the Emperor had done enough to satisfy his honour in trying 
to help Italy, which refused his help: he suggested that peace 
should be made, and Milan be delivered to the Pope as he 
proposed.* At the beginning of January, 1525, Clement no 
longer disguised from the Duke of Sessa that a treaty with 
France was being drafted ; and Sessa was almost in despair, 
because the English ambassador assured the Pope that 


1 Brewer, Calendar, 853. 
? Buckholtz, Geschichte der Regierung Ferdinand's I., ii., 301. 
3 Bergenroth, Calendar, 702. § {bid., 705. 
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England would lend no help to Charles in his Italian 
campaign.! The Pope was so elated that he even said that, 
if he did what Francis asked him, he might receive from 
France Naples and other possessions. 

When the league of the Pope with France was known, 
diplomatists naturally began to speculate on the opinions 
possible consequences. Clerk, the English envoy, ears 
told him that he had been faithless to Henry and Policy. 
Charles: the English and Spanish peoples might resent this 
deception, and take some action against the Papacy which 
their princes could not restrain. Clement asked what he 
should do; and Clerk advised him to limit his treaty to the 
recognition of France in Milan. Clerk was of opinion that 
the Spanish Ministers, by their overbearing treatment of the 
Pope, had driven him into the arms of France. ‘If Clement 
succeeds in making a corresponding league with Charles to 
maintain him in Naples, and so makes a general peace, he 
will have done a great act; but,’ he adds, ‘the Apostolic See 
hath ever feared too much friendship and concord between 
princes ;’ and he reported to Wolsey that Clement was ‘as 
studious of his own particular as any living man, without 
any respect or regard to friend’? Lannoy wrote to Clement 
that he was imitating the father in the parable who killed the 
fatted calf at the return of his prodigal son, and rejoiced that 
he had gained two sons where before he had only one: he 
hoped that the Pope would justify his action by showing an 
equal love to both.’ Charles could not restrain his anger 
when the news reached him. ‘The Pope,’ he said, ‘knows 
that I was but a youth, scarce knowing what I did, when I 
entered on this war for him alone—for him, as he was the 
ruler of Pope Leo. I have lost money, men, and friends for 
his sake: I have risked my honour and even my soul. I 
could never have believed that the Pope would desert me. 
However, I do not despair, nor will I yield: I will go to Italy 


1 Bergenroth, Calendar, 708. 
2 January 7, 1525. Brewer, Calendar, 1002. 
3 January 11. Balan, Clementis VII. Efistole, 314, 
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to seek my own, and I will take revenge on all who have 
wronged me, especially that poltroon of a Pope. Perhaps: 
some day Martin Luther will become a man of worth.’ } 
Clement must have quailed if these words were reported to 
‘him. It is true that Charles spoke in anger, and that his 
charge of ingratitude was not well founded; but he showed a 
temper that did not brook resistance, and a dogged obstinacy 
of purpose that boded ill for one who crossed his plans. The 
day was past when Giulio dei Medici could weave his dexter- 
ous intrigues without serious dread of a coming reckoning. It 
was a sad fact that Luther had gone far to show the Emperor 
that it was possible to dispense with a Pope, if need were. 

To the Pope himself Charles wrote in milder terms 5? but 
Wolsey spoke out what Charles omitted to say. He wrote 
to Clerk that the Lutheran heresy made it necessary for the 
Pope to act wisely, lest Germany be estranged from the 
Church; and Germany’s example would greatly affect Eng- 
_land. ‘I do not see,’ he went on, ‘how it may stand with 
God’s will that the head of the Church should involve himself 
in war by joining with temporal princes. Since these leagues 
in the Pope’s name began, God hath sent affliction upon the 
Church and upon Christendom. Contentions to advance 
particular families have not furthered the Papal dignity.’® It 
was astonishing how much good advice, founded on lofty 
principles, the Pope received when he annoyed his confederates. 
The Curia had no longer the monopoly of statecraft, the sole 
capacity for wrapping up self-interest in high-sounding 
phrases. The trick had been found out. Instead of deliver- 
ing homilies, the Pope had to listen to them. Giberti could 
only humbly answer that, if the Pope deserved a reproof, he 
ought not to be threatened with Luther; even if the Pope 
had erred, that was no reason for taking revenge on the 
Christian faith.‘ 


1 Letters of Contarini, January 28 and February 6. Brown, Calendar, 
917, 920. 

2 Bergenroth, Calendar, 716. *% January 16. Brown, Calendar, 1017. 

¢To the nuncios in England, February 12. Lettere di Princifi, ii., 66, 
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In fact Clement's joy at his French alliance was short-lived. 

Pavia still held out: Charles continued to raise 

French 
money for Lannoy: German lanz-knechts were defeat at 
crossing the Alps to reinforce the imperial army. Feb. x, 
Again Clement strove to make peace through his ™** 
legate in Lombardy, Cardinal Salviati.1 Each day that de- 
ferred the expected fall of Pavia increased his terror; so that 
Giberti wrote on February 1g: ‘I cannot tell you how great 
has been the Pope’s anxiety and suspense, now that the two 
armies are near one another. For though he greatly confides 
in the forces of the French king, still the love which he 
bears him cannot be without fear of the dangers which war 
brings with it. The desire which he always had to bring 
about some peace or truce, rather than risk everything on a 
battle, has greatly increased ; and day and night his holiness 
hugs this thought.’? Clement had thought himself quite safe 
in making a league with France; now that the prospects of 
success did not seem so certain, he tried to draw Francis 
back, after doing all he could to urge him to persevere. He 
had cast his little stake on the board where two gamesters 
were playing a high game: it was childish to hope that he 
could influence their play. 

He had not long to await the issue. The imperial 
army, reinforced by 12,000 Germans, was almost equal to 
the French; and the generals, destitute of pay for their 
soldiers, could not afford to wait to spend time on scientific 
manceuvres for the relief of Pavia. On February 23 they had 
neither money nor provisions, and must either give battle or 
see the army disperse. They resolved to attack the next 
day, animated by the thought that it was the Emperor’s 
birthday. Francis was prepared for the fight, and at first 
repulsed the assailants; but the Spanish forces under Pescara 
soon formed again, and were supported by the Germans 
under Frundsberg. The Swiss mercenaries of Francis were 
the first to give way. The Captain of Pavia poured his 


1 Balan, Epistole Clementis VII., 316. 
3 Lettere di Principt, ii., 66. 
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troops out of the city. The French army was hemmed in 
by its assailants, and the slaughter was terrible. Francis 
fought bravely, but was at last made prisoner. The victory 
of the imperialists was complete.? 

When the news was brought to Rome Clement was over- 
Alarm of Whelmed with consternation. His first terror was 
Clement. Jest any letters, showing the extent of his agreement 
with Francis, should have fallen into the hands of Lannoy ; 
but he was reassured by the friendly terms in which the 
victory was announced to him, as though he was still an 
ally of the Emperor.?. He soon felt, however, the effect of 
the shock which Italian politics had received. On all sides 
there were signs of the revival of old feuds and the rise 
of parties which had been suppressed. Rome itself was 
insecure. The Duke of Albany had slowly advanced through 
the Papal States, and the Colonna raised forces at Marino to 
protect Naples against his advance. Albany was the guest 
of the Orsini, and the two great Roman families renewed 
their ancient rivalry. The news from Pavia emboldened the 
Colonna to attack a band of the Orsini, who were pursued 
into Rome, where the fight continued in the Campo dei Fiori ; 
so that Clement in alarm shut himself up in the Vatican. 
This threatening aspect of affairs was only partially put an 
end to by Albany’s withdrawal to the coast, whence he 
embarked for France. Nor was it only Rome that was 
disturbed. Florence was ready, if occasion offered, to rise 
against the Medici; and in the Romagna Guicciardini re- 
ported that it would need only a very little to bring about a 
Ghibelline rising.* 

Clerk was the first to comfort the Pope by offering the 
mediation of England to check the undue arrogance of the 


1 For an account of the military operations see Mignet, Rivalité de 
Frangois I. et Charles V., ii., 35, etc. 


2 Lannoy’s letter is in Balan, Clementis VII. Epistola, 325. 

3 Lettere di Principfi,i., 102. Clerk to Wolsey, March rg. Brewer, 
1197. 

4 Opere Inedite, viii. 
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Spaniards. Clerk took a statesman-like view of the situation. 
England had no interest in the extension of Charles’ “ 

. - i : egotin- 
power in Italy, but wished to gain something from ee igi 
Francis. If Charles pursued his victory in Italy, April, — 
the Italian powers would be driven to combine ** 
against him; and he would be involved in a long and 
expensive war, which would prevent an attack on France. 
Clerk therefore told the Duke of Sessa that Henry VIII. 
would not consent to any changes being made in Italy, and 
urged the renewal of the league between the Emperor, Eng- 
land, and the Pope.! On the other hand Venice, and the 
Dukes of Ferrara and Urbino, offered to enter a league for 
the defence of Italy, if the Pope would declare himself as its 
head.? If this plan were to succeed immediate action was 
necessary. But Clement was not a man for quick decision. 
He told Venice that he did not intend to make a league with 
Charles;*® and he sent to raise troops among the Swiss. 
Meanwhile he dreaded an open breach with the victorious 
Emperor, and was reassured by Lannoy’s frank admission 
that he was still without money to pay his forces, and needed 
the Pope’s help for that purpose. So Clement dallied with 
both parties, and on March 1g took counsel with Clerk, who 
dissuaded him from the Italian league, on the ground that, 
even if the league were to succeed, the Papacy would be left 
one of the weaker Italian States, would have cut itself off 
trom allies outside, and ‘many mean powers of Italy would 
plume its feathers’. Clement assented to this view of Papal 
patriotism, and thanked God who had put it in his mind to 
hesitate. He was content to trust Clerk’s assurance that 
Henry would see that Charles used his victory with modera- 
tion, so far as Italy was concerned; in return he was willing 
to leave France to their mercy: Francis might be kept 


1 February 28; Brewer, Calendar, 1131. Pace wrote to the Pope from 
Venice to the same effect; Balan, Clementis VII. Epistola, 327. 


* Professione, Dalla Battaglia di Pavia al Sacco di Roma, 7-11. 
3 Brown, Venetian Calendar, 951. 
“Balan, Epistole Clementis VII., 328, 331. 
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in prison and his eldest son declared king in his stead ; 
Henry and Charles might help themselves to F rench terri- 
tory, leaving the new king so plucked that his neighbours 
might live in peace.1 Clement had by this time come to the 
conclusion that the safest course for himself to pursue was 
to make an agreement with the imperialists, which would 
at least prevent them from plundering the Papal States. 
Accordingly on April 1 he proposed a treaty of alliance with 
the Emperor, who was to take under his protection the Pope, 
the house of Medici, and the city of Florence, and was within 
twenty days to withdraw his protection from all enemies ot 
the Holy See. By another agreement, made with the Duke 
of Sessa, he undertook to furnish Lannoy with 100,000 ducats, 
to be repaid in case the treaty was not ratified within four 
months; and stipulated in return. for the right to import salt 
from the Papal mines at Cervia into Milan, and for the 
restitution of the cities of Reggio and Rubiera which the 
Duke of Ferrara wrongfully occupied.? At a great crisis in 
the fate of Italy Clement behaved like a huckster eager for 
small gains. The Italians judged him to be a man ‘ of very 
faint heart and little will’. 
The future did not depend upon the Pope, but upon the 
Emperor. He had met with unexpected success: 
Effect of A ° . 
the battle could he use it so wisely as to escape the nemesis 
of Pavia which attends good fortune? The first proceedings 
of Charles were singularly impressive. The news of the 
battle of Pavia reached him on March 10, as he was talking 
with some of his household in his palace at Madrid. For some 
moments he remained speechless, then he exclaimed: ‘The 
King of France is in my power, and we have won the day!’ 
He withdrew to his chamber, and kneeling before a picture 
of the virgin which hung at the head of his bed, poured out 
his heart in prayer. Then he returned and asked to have the 
story told at length. The ambassadors and a crowd of 
Spanish nobles entered hastily to offer their congratulations ; 


1 Brewer, Calendar, 1197. 
? Gayangos, Spanish Calendar, 66. 
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but Charles’ face was unmoved, and he showed no signs of 
elation. He gave all the glory to God, and rejoiced only in 
the thought that now he could assure the peace of Christen- 
dom.! But he soon showed that he was not so magnanimous 
as to forget the past. He said to the Venetian ambassador : 
‘I could have wished that the Signory’s forces had joined 
mine, as was becoming’. He remarked to the Papal nuncio: 
‘They tell me that the Pope gave passage to the Duke ot 
Albany, who marched into the kingdom of Naples’. It was 
obvious that Charles expected Italy to obey him. 

The hope to which Clement clung was that a disagreement 
would arise between Charles and his ally, Henry VIII.;? 
and every one eagerly watched their relations. Already 
before the news of the battle of Pavia, Henry had begun 
to weary of an alliance which had cost him large sums of 
money and had gained nothing. Two invasions of France 
had been unsuccessful, because Charles had not fulfilled his 
part in the joint undertaking. Henry.grumbled; and Wolsey, | 
who had never been in favour of the imperial alliance, began 
cautiously to make overtures to France. Perhaps in search of . 
a pretext for a breach, he intercepted on February 11 the 
letters of the imperial envoy, De Praet, complained of their 
contents as insulting to the English king, and ordered 
De Praet to write no more. This violent act was done just 
before the battle of Pavia; and the news caused Wolsey 
to pause, while it rendered Charles easily placable. Wolsey 
did not wish to break with Charles, if anything was to 
be gained for England out of the victory; Charles did not 
wish to quarrel with England, which might become the head 
of an Italian league against him. The diplomatic struggle 
between Charles and Wolsey was keen, and Charles did his 
utmost not to commit himself, and so gain time. But 
it became apparent that his one object was to win from 


1 Bergenroth, Calendar, 956, 959. 

2 Brown, Venetian Calendar, 957. 

See Brewer, Reign of Henry VIII., ii., 32, etc., and Gayangos, 
Spanish Calendar, 20, for further details. 
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France the Burgundian possessions, and that he did not 
intend to imperil his chances by pressing the claims of his 
ally. In June Francis, at his own request, was carried off to 
Spain; but Charles was not to be moved by the sight of 
a king in captivity. Wolsey, meanwhile, despairing of any 
aid from the Emperor, determined at last to win from the 
helplessness of France a substantial price for an English 
alliance, and began negotiations for that purpose with 
Louise of Savoy, who acted as Regent. 

Clement was anxiously looking on. At first he seemed 
Clement Satisfied with the imperial alliance, which was pro- 
andthe claimed on May 1. He even attended mass in the 
May, 1525. Church of SS. Apostoli, and was entertained at 
dinner in the Colonna Palace, to the great surprise of those 
around him, who wondered to see him enter an enemy’s 
house.) After dinner he looked through a window into the 
church, where the mob was engaged in climbing a pole with 
a pig on the top. It was the last time that such pagan 
revelry was carried on ina Roman Church, before the eyes 
of the bishop. Already popular opinion was beginning to be 
shocked at such profanity.2— In the Papal Court Giberti 
retired into the background, and Schomberg was Clement’s 
chief adviser.= But though Clement submitted to what he 
regarded as inevitable, he groaned over his unhappy lot. On 
May 14 he confided his sorrows to Clerk; the imperialists 
had treated him cruelly ; though he was driven to pay them 
200,000 ducats, they still kept their troops in the lands 
of Piacenza and Bologna, where they had pillaged to the 
value of 200,000 ducats more; if he had been their foe, in- 
stead of their friend, he could not have fared worse. 
Clerk asked him to help in a projected invasion of France, 
which still kept a place in the diplomatic schemes of 


1 Blasius, Diarium MS. ‘Nullus poterat credere quod Papa iret sic in 
domo illorum et pernoctaret; et tamen Papa ostendit magnam confiden- 
tiam cum domo de Columna.’ 

2 See the Diario of Marcello Alberino in Appendix. 

* Gayangos, Spanish Calendar, 87. 
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England. Clement answered that he was the common father 
of all Christian princes and could attack none of them; more- 
over his finances were exhausted. When Clerk pressed him 
further, he said that the continuance of war threatened the 
ruin of Christendom, as the condition of Germany only too 
clearly showed. The commons had risen in rebellion, not 
only against the Christian faith, but against their lawful 
rulers. Nor was it only the commons who were rebellious. 
The Grand Master of the German Order, the knights who 
had conquered Prussia from the heathen and were still 
bound by their religious vows, had cast off his old allegiance. 
Albert of Brandenburg had been elected Grand Master in the 
hope that his family connexions would enable him to defend 
the knights against Poland, which threatened to absorb their 
lands. But Albert had listened to Luther’s teaching, and 
resolved to turn its lessons to practical account. In April he 
made an agreement with the King of Poland, by which 
he surrendered to him the lands of the order, and received 
them back as a Polish fief, granted to himself as Duke 
of Prussia, then to his brothers and their heirs.! At the 
same time he married the daughter of the Polish king 
The Bishop of Samland also declared himself a Lutheran 
and took.a wife. The Lutheran movement was indeed 
leading to political and ecclesiastical dangers. Clement ex- 
horted Clerk to use his influence with Henry VIII. that 
he should mediate; for, he added, ‘if the wars continue, we 
shall see a new world shortly’? 

Clement, as he sat cowering between two attempts to 
create a new world, was a truer prophet than “| 

i sing of 

perhaps he knew. On the one side Luther's the peas- 
summons to found the life of the soul on freedom Germany. 
from outward authority threatened to overthrow the **** 
ecclesiastical system. On the other side Charles V. was pur- 
suing with cold persistency a course of territorial aggrandise- 

1See Hase, Herzog Albrecht von Preussen; Droysen, Geschichte der 


preussischen Politik, ii., pt. ii. 
3Clerk to Wolsey. Brewer, Calendar, 1336. 
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ment which, if successful, would reduce the Pope to the 
position of imperial chaplain. Whichever way Clement 
looked, the future was full of danger. The continuance of 
European war left Germany free to work out its own con- 
clusions; but in his inmost heart Clement knew that he 
only complained of war when the Emperor was victor, and 
would welcome war in which the Emperor was defeated. 
The news from Germany was not altogether unpleasant. 
Ever since Luther’s teaching began to be heard, the Popes had 
warned the German princes that the disregard for authority in 
things spiritual would lead to the downfall of authority in 
things secular as well. Their predictions seemed only too 
likely to be fulfilled. The discontent of the German peasantry 
with their hard lot found a justification and a basis for action 
in the teaching of the Lutheran preachers. Men who were 
urged to judge the lives and doings of their spiritual rulers 
naturally applied the same principles to judge their temporal 
rulers, and found the oppressors of their bodies at least as 
culpable as the oppressors of their souls. It is true that 
Luther himself affirmed the need of maintaining civil order, 
and urged obedience to law as a Christian duty. But many 
of his followers did not keep within his limits. Carlstadt 
and Minzer preached the equality of all men, not,merely as 
a religious, but as a social, truth. They approved of force 
for the destruction of error, and iconoclasm was hard to re- 
strain to the pillage of churches and monasteries. In the 
autumn of 1524, in various parts of Southern Germany, the 
peasants began to form in bands, but at first dispersed 
quietly before a show of authority. When no redress was 
given to their grievances, the scattered bands of insurgents 
united and put forth their demands in a connected scheme. 
The ‘Twelve Articles’ of the German peasantry were con- 
ceived in no revolutionary spirit. .They asked for congrega- 
tions the right of choosing their own ministers, and removing 
them for misconduct; the abolition of the small tithe, of the 
game laws and forest laws, of excessive feudal service, unfair 
rents, and arbitrary punishments ; they submitted the justice 
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of their demands to the test of Scripture, and named a 
number of divines, foremost amongst whom was Luther, to 
whose interpretation they were ready to submit. 

At first the Council of Regency attempted to negotiate 
with the peasants; but while they negotiated, the Swabian 
League gathered its forces under Georg Truchsess, and it 
became clear that the question would be decided by the 
sword. Truchsess was successful in crushing the Swabian 
rising in April; but in Franconia the peasants were power- 
ful and stained their cause by a savage massacre at Weins- 
berg. In Thuringia the fanatic Mianzer exhorted his followers 
to spare none of their opponents and establish the kingdom 
of God with the sword. In the midst of this tumult, the 
Elector Frederick of Saxony died, speaking to the last words 
of peace, and still hopeful that God’s will would make itself 
manifest in the issue of events.! 

All this was a serious crisis for the fortunes of Luther and 
for the future of his teaching. On all sides was btitude 
heard the cry that Germany was reaping the fruits of Luther. 
of its revolt against authority, and that the Papal predictions 
were only too rapidly fulfilled. But Luther had the instincts 
of a statesman as well as the zeal of a teacher. He saw 
the paramount importance of the maintenance of order and 
was not misled by his sympathies. Early in May he issued 
‘An Exhortation to Peace’ in which he first addressed the 
nobles and pointed out that God’s wrath had declared itself 
against their pride, their luxury, and their injustice. For him- 
self, he had always inculcated civil obedience, and had striven 
against confusion; prophets of murder had arisen in spite 
of his attempts, and none withstood them more diligently 
than he. But he exhorted the nobles to lay aside their 
tyranny, to deal reasonably with the peasants, and consider 
their demands when they were just. To the peasants he 
‘spoke with equal force: they took God’s name in vain by 


1 For further details see Schreiber, Der deutsche Baurenkrieg ; Bau- 
mann, Quelleu sur Geschichte des Baurenkrieges ; and Oman, The German 
Peasant War, in English Historical Review, v., 65, etc. 
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making Him the author of confusion; He allowed no man 
to judge and avenge his own cause. He bade them endure, 
and pray, and trust in God’s help.1_ Even as he wrote the 
issue of events was doubtful, and Luther knew that his 
words would give dire offence to the insurgents. ‘I go 
home,’ he wrote, ‘and with God's help will prepare for death, 
and await my new masters, the murderers and robbers. But 
rather than justify their doings I would lose a hundred 
necks: God help me with His grace. But,’ he added, with 
an amazing force of purely human passion and human 
wilfulness, ‘before I die I will take my Catharine to wife.’ 
Luther did not wish to end his life till he had expressed to 
the full in a definite act all the desires of his individual self, 
and had left his example to the world.? 

But Luther was not called upon to suffer martyrdom for 
his moderation. Minzer was slain in battle; Truchsess 
pursued his career of conquest in Swabia; the rebellion was 
stamped out in blood. Luther rejoiced in the triumph of 
authority, and threw himself unreservedly on the side of 
repression. His denunciations of the ‘robbing, murdering 
peasants’ lost all sympathy with their grievances. They 
were guilty of every sin, and clothed their sins with the 
pretence of God’s law. Let the nobles take the sword as 
ministers of God’s wrath. Whosoever has it in his power 
to punish, and spares, is guilty of all the slaughter which he 
does not prevent. Let there be no pity: it is the time of 
wrath, not of mercy. He who dies fighting for authority is 
a martyr before God. So wondrous are the times that a 
prince can merit heaven better by bloodshed than by prayers. 
‘Therefore, dear lords, ransom, save, help, pity the poor 
folks: let him who can stab, smite, destroy.. If you fall, 
well is it for you: you could never die a happier death. I 
pray every one to depart from the peasants as from the devil 
himself: those who flee not I pray God enlighten: those 
who will not turn, God grant they have no luck nor success. 


} Walch, xvi., 58, etc, 2 De Wette, ii., 655. 
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Let every pious Christian say Amen. For the prayer is 
righteous and good, and pleases God well: that I know. If 
any man thinks this too harsh, let him remember that 
rebellion is irreparable, and the destruction of the world may 
be expected every hour.’ 

These are startling words in the mouth of a Christian 
teacher, who had been fighting the battle of liberty of 
opinion. Now, as at other times, Luther’s views were stated 
in exaggerated terms, and were adapted to temporary needs. 
Luther was too entirely concerned with theology in its 
relation to the individual to consider the bearings of his new 
system on civil life. He was quite genuine in his horror of 
Carlstadt and Miinzer, who carried his principles out of the 
sphere of religion into the sphere of politics. He was 
entirely convinced that the renewal of the spiritual life of 
man would work harmoniously from within, and would 
transform, without rending asunder, the old social order. He 
interposed to express this belief with his wonted force, in 
the hope that it would approve itself to all. When his 
exhortations failed to calm men who were in pursuit of im- 
mediate good, he had no scruple in withdrawing entirely 
from them; and he ranged himself on the side of their 
assailants. But his impetuous temper carried him beyond 
all bounds, and he had no pity for his misguided followers. 
The man who had cast away the bonds of ecclesiastical 
authority felt himself compelled to assert the binding obliga- 
tion of civil authority with all the greater vehemence, because 
he had been himselt a rebel. No man is so certain as he 
who draws a fine distinction because it is practically necessary. 
Luther, who had exhorted his countrymen to cast off the yoke 
of their ecclesiastical superiors, could find no punishment too 
severe for them when they attempted to diminish the burdens 
wherewith their temporal superiors oppressed them. His 
utterances caused much disappointment and indignation. 
He was called a hypocrite and a flatterer of princes. But 


1 Walch, xvi., g1 n. 
VOL. VI. 20 
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he only repeated his general principle: ‘It is better that all 
the peasants should be slain than the magistrates and 
princes, because the peasants take the sword without God’s 
authority ’.} 

The result of the Peasants’ War was a serious blow to the 

prospects of the Lutheran movement. Germany, 
tothe conscious of many ills, had caught at a fruitful prin- 
move. ciple which made reorganisation possible. Then, 
ment. as always, there were many who hailed a new 
doctrine, not for itself, but for its possibilities of extension. 
Luther kept his teaching within the limits of the religious 
life, and asserted the right of the individual to free spiritual 
communion with God. Many, who were not primarily con- 
cerned with religion, looked kindly on an attempt to breathe 
a new spirit into common life, and were hopeful of its success. 
Its first result had been a premature rising, which was put 
down by slaughter. The demands of the rebels had been 
moderate; but they had naturally committed some excesses. 
The religious leader of the new movement had shown him- 
self incapable to mediate, and had ranged himself steadfastly 
on the side of authority. The limits of his principles and of 
his influence had been painfully manifested. His utterances 
had been harsh and unsympathetic: he had no better advice 
to give than patience under old wrongs, and submission to 
grievances for God’s sake. There was nothing that was 
new, and little that was hopeful, in such a message. 

Still Luther's resolute attitude encouraged the nobles of 
Germany, and saved the country from disorder, which must 
have proved fatal to the future of the Reformation. Luther 
carried with him the good sense of Germany, and proved 
that his teaching was free from revolutionary fanaticism. 
But he lost greatly in personal importance, and could no 
longer claim to command the movement which he had 
originated. His ideas were clearly capable of other mean- 
ings than he was willing to allow. They had been cast 


1 De Wette, ii., 671. 
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upon the world, and the world would deal with them in 
its own way. There was henceforth a difference between the 
Lutheran movement and Luther. The simplicity of an 
ideal had passed away, and the sternness of practical life had 
been disclosed. Germany was reduced to desolation; on all 
sides were heard the mutterings of discontent. The new 
ideas were no more powerful than the old to bring an im- 
mediate remedy to the woes of society. With sombre 
resoluteness men ranged themselves on one side or the 
other, in the conflict which was now inevitable; and both 
sides felt that the struggle would be long and stubborn. 

Luther on his part was determined to show how irreparable 
was his breach with the past, and how entirely he ysuther's 
was free from old traditions. On June 13 he Pariee. 
married a runaway nun, Katarina von Bora, whom 1535: 
he had for some time sheltered in his house. It was a bold 
act, which created a great sensation, and struck dismay even 
into the hearts of many of Luther’s friends, who thought that 
such a step was unworthy ofa religious leader. It is strange 
that so much attention should have been given to the breach 
of vows which had been long since renounced, while another 
far more significant action awakened little notice at the time. 
On May 14, amid the tumult of the Peasants’ War, Luther 
laid his hands on the head of his secretary, Georg Réser, and 
conferred on him the title of deacon. It was needful that 
some provision should be made for the new society, whose 
followers could not obtain ordination from the Bishops of 
Saxony. But Georg von Polenz, Bishop of Samland, had 
adopted Luther’s teaching ; and Luther, had he chosen, could 
have followed ecclesiastical tradition in the call of new 
ministers. But he was so convinced of his own inherent 
capacity to reform the Church, that he did not think of re- 
cognising any superior authority. 

The state of affairs in Germany might have afforded 
Clement VII. many reasons for changing his policy, eee 
and looking away from purely Italian considerations. in Italy. 
We have seen that he was not unaware of their im- the 
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portance, and for a moment at all events he showed some 
desire to face them. On June 7 he wrote to Charles and 
besought him to employ all his efforts in preventing the 
spread of heresy: to help him in the laudable attempt he 
sent him from his poverty a small sum of money.! But 
these amicable intentions did not outlast the disappointment 
of finding that Charles refused to ratify the addition which 
Clement had made to the treaty of April 1, by restoring 
Reggio and Rubiera. Moreover, he shared in the alarm 
which was aroused in Italy when it was known that Francis 
had been carried off to Spain.2 In fact the departure of 
Francis was a mistake on the part of Lannoy, as much as 
on the part of Francis himself. Francis hoped that in 
person he would prevail on Charles to give him his liberty on 
easy terms; but he little knew the man with whom he had to 
deal. On the other hand Lannoy, by listening to the re- 
quest of Francis, threw Italy into a ferment of suspicion and 
opened the door to the negotiations of Louise of France for a 
league against the Emperor.* Milan and Venice were ready 
to listen to the French proposals, but looked to the Pope for 
guidance. Cardinal Canossa wrote to Giberti at the end of 
June: ‘ All depends upon the Pope, who must often have 
repented of his previous lack of promptitude. If I see this 
opportunity also lost, I shall despair of the future; for I 
shall be certain that God has decreed the slavery of Italy and 
our ruin.’ 

Such utterances were hard to be endured by a Pope, an 
ae Italian, and a Medici. Again Clement changed his 
Girolamo tactics, was deeply immersed in negotiations with 

orone. 5 
Sepes S England, Venice, and France, and had hopes of 

; striking a serious blow at the Emperor’s power 
in Italy. The Milanese Chancellor, Girolamo Morone, was 
a diplomatist of great experience. He conceived a scheme 
worthy of the ideal politics of Machiavelli. Italy was to 


epte anciat 107. 2 Tbid., 118. 
rofessione, Dalla Battaglia di Pavia, 24-8, quotes from the letters 
of Ludovico Canossa in the month of June. ae reine 
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be rescued from the barbarians by a league of all its powers; 
unfortunately, however, Italy possessed no leader of her own, 
and success was only possible by corrupting one of the im- 
perial generals. The victory of Pavia was chiefly due to the 
generalship of the Marquis of Pescara, who was annoyed 
that Lannoy had carried off his royal prisoner to Spain. So 
Morone suggested to Pescara the probability of an Italian 
rising against the Emperor, and intimated that, if it suc- 
ceeded, no one was fitter to receive the Neapolitan kingdom 
than Pescara himself. Giberti, in the Pope’s name, promised 
absolution from perjury and investiture of the kingdom: he 
sent a servant bearing the written approval of the Pope.! 
But Fernando Davalos, Marquis of Pescara, though a Nea- 
politan by birth, was proud of his Spanish descent and was 
in heart a Spaniard. He listened, and revealed Morone’s 
schemes to Charles. Morone was seized by the imperial 
general De Leyva, and confessed on October 25; Pescara 
died soon afterwards. The imperialists saddled the Duke of 
Milan with Morone’s guilt, and proceeded to take possession 
of his dominions as of a faithless vassal. Clement knew that 
his double-dealing had been again discovered by Charles. 
Still Charles did not change his relations towards the 
Pope. He knew that Italy regarded him with dread, 
and did not wish to face another war with an_ irresolute- 
Italian league; he knew that the best means of “ 
averting this risk was to humour the Pope’s irresoluteness. 
Clement sent a useless ambassador to Toledo in the person 
of Cardinal Salviati, who was delighted with Charles’ 
suavity.2, But Charles had no confidence in Clement and 
did not mean to let go his hold on Italy. On October 31 he 
wrote to the Duke of Sessa that, if the Pope delayed to ratify 
his treaty, he was to warn him that the Emperor knew he 


1 Confession of Morone, in Dandolo, Ricordi Inediti di Givolamo Morone, 
148, etc.; also Bergenroth, Calendar, 238. 

2 His letters are in Molini, Documenti, i., 191, etc. He writes of 
Charles: ‘fo trouvo in questo Principe una bonta infinita, prudentia 
grande, et molto sopra etate humanita, et dolcezza incredibile '. 
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was watching the progress of events; he was to threaten 
him with the Emperor's hostility, and the growth of Luther- 
anism in Germany.) Charles proposed that Clement should 
leave to him:the restoration of Reggio and Rubiera; should 
be content with his promise that, in case of Sforza’s death, 
Milan should pass neither to Charles nor his brother Ferdin- 
and, but a third person, such as the Duke of Bourbon; and 
should contribute 200,000, or a least 150,000 ducats, to 
enable Charles to withdraw his troops from North Italy. 
Accordingly, after discussing these points with Salviati, 
Charles sent an envoy to Rome, Don Michiel Herrera, 
early in December. But Herrera’s instructions were not 
explicit, and left some ambiguity about the expulsion of 
the Duke of Milan.2 So he proposed a delay of two 
months that he might communicate again with the Em- 
peror; and Clement agreed, though he said: ‘I know 
that I am acting against my own interests, for the danger 
lies in delay; but I prefer to put my trust in the Emperor 
rather than lose his friendship and alliance altogether’. 
Still more frankly he told the Duke of Sessa: ‘I know that, 
if the Emperor makes an agreement with the French, my 
ruin is certain; but the more I see the danger, the more I 
wish to show the world my desire for the Emperor’s friend- 
ship. I know that I put into his hands a sword with which 
he may cut my throat; but I trust entirely in his magnanim- 
ity and kindness.’® This, no doubt, was noble, if it had 
been true. But no one believed Clement; and those near 
him only concluded that he wished to be on the safe side, 
and was not satisfied that France was in a position to do 
much, unless England openly joined the league.* Again 
Clement was only thinking of himself, and using fine 
phrases until he was sure on which side his advantage lay. 
Meanwhile he played into Charles’ hands, by preventing 
the formation of an Italian league, and so impressing the 


1 Gayangos, Calendar, 246. 3 [bid., 293. * Ibid., 300. 
4So thought Ghinucci on December 24. Brewer, Calendar, 1838. The 
Popy said as much on January 17, 1526, Tbid., 1899. 
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captive Francis with a feeling of the hopelessness of any 
succour from outside, and the need of submitting to the 
Emperor’ terms if he were to obtain his release.! 

At length Francis grew weary of his captivity and agreed 
to the terms which Charles demanded. In the treaty of 
treaty signed at Madrid on January 13, 1526, Francis jiss"s 
renounced his claims over Milan and Naples, and 15% 
gave back to Charles the Burgundian possessions. His two 
sons were to remain as hostages for the fulfilment of these 
conditions. The Emperor’s triumph now seemed complete ; 
but no one in Italy believed that Francis would keep his 
word. Clement when the news reached him was rather 
proud of his dexterity. He had made an offer of alliance to 
the Emperor; but his terms had not been accepted, and his 
hands were free for the future. ‘If,’ he said, ‘the French 
king, using wise and prudent counsel, has resolved to free 
himself from prison with the intention of using his freedom 
for the good of his realm and the interest of Christendom, 
all that follows from this treaty is that the Emperor has the 
sons instead of the father; and the father can do more for 
the liberation of the sons than the sons could do for the 
liberation of the father. If this be the French king’s pur- 
pose, I will spare no labour nor expense to bring the matter 
to a proper end, and promote the peace of Italy and the 
quiet of Christendom.’ The Pope was the first to express 
frankly the political cynicism of the times. Treaties were 
only promises which could be kept or broken as was most 
convenient: Francis was justified in obtaining his liberty by 
any means; if when he was free he was likely to give the 
Emperor trouble, the Pope was quite ready to use the 
opportunity, without considering how it had been obtained. 

It is honourable to Charles V. that he stood alone among 
European princes in believing that the word of a king was 
steadfast. On March 17 Francis was set at liberty, and 
at once became the centre of European intrigues against 


1 Sessa saw the importance of this motive. Gayangos, Calendar, 300, 
3Ghinucci to Wolsey, February 7. Brewer, Calendar, 19§6, 
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the growing power of his rival. Meanwhile Charles pursued 
his negotiations for a league with the Pope. On February 
8 he wrote to the Duke of Sessa that he was willing to 
have the conduct of the Duke of Milan investigated: if 
he were innocent, he should continue in his dominions; 
if he were guilty, his state should be declared forfeited 
and conferred on the Duke of Bourbon. The Duke of 
Ferrara must be induced to join the league also, and the 
question of the restitution to the Pope of Reggio and 
Rubiera must be treated with caution.! Clement on his 
part was willing to continue the negotiations till he saw 
what the French king would do. As Francis delayed to 
publish the treaty in France, Clement began to complain 
of ill-usage by the Emperor. On April 17 Sessa was con- 
vinced that the Pope was only biding his time, and advised 
Charles that he must either make an agreement with him 
which restored mutual confidence, or must reduce him to 
a condition in which he could do no harm.? On all sides 
diplomacy was busy. England, Venice, and the Pope 
were waiting for Francis to declare himself. All wished 
for war against Charles, but none wished to take the chief 
part in it. The Pope especially was anxious that the war 
should not be fought on Italian soil. None of the Powers 
trusted each other. The appearance of Lannoy at the 
Leagueot French Court at Cognac to demand the ratification 
meres, Of the treaty of Madrid compelled Francis to come 
1526. to a decision; and the result was the League of 
Cognac, published on May 22. This ‘Holy League’ was 
made for the purpose of promoting the peace of Christendom 
by the Pope, the French king, Venice, and the Duke of 
Milan. The King of England and the Emperor were 
invited to join; but the Emperor must first release the 
sons of Francis for a ransom, must not enter Italy to be 
crowned except with such retinue as the Pope and Venice 
may approve, must leave the Duke of Milan undisturbed, 
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restore to the other Italian Powers what they possessed 
before the last war, and finally must pay the English king 
the money which he owed. An army was to be maintained 
to preserve the peace of Italy; Francesco Sforza was to 
be left in possession of Milan; but the country of Asti 
was to be given to France, and a pension of 50,000 ducats. 
When North Italy had been pacified, the allies were to 
drive the Emperor out of Naples, which belonged to the 
Pope, who, however, undertook to pay Francis 75,000 
ducats yearly, to provide a principality for the Duke of 
Richmond, Henry VIII.’s natural son, and to pay 30,000 
ducats yearly to the Cardinal of York. All the allies under- 
took to protect the Medici family. Two private articles 
provided that, in case Charles yielded and was left in 
possession of Naples, he should be saddled with a yearly 
payment of 40,000 ducats to the Pope; further, that Florence 
should be defended by the league, though it was not men- 
tioned as one of the contracting parties, owing to the 
financial losses which its citizens would suffer if it declared 
itself at war with the Emperor.! 

The decisive step had been taken and defiance proclaimed. 
Ciement VII. at last came forward as an Italian patriot; 
but it was clear that his timidity, or caution, was overcome 
not by foresight but by circumstance. Charles stood to- 
wards Italy in much the same position as he did a year 
before; but Clement had discovered that nothing was to 
be won for himself or the Medici from Charles. He had 
offered Charles his uncertain friendship, but Charles was 
not prepared to pay his price. The treaty of Madrid 
awakened universal dread of Spanish domination; and 
Francis I. needed some cloak for his perfidy in breaking 
his plighted word. Clement had shrunk from an Italian 
league against Charles; but he plucked up his courage 
when a European league was projected. He did not stop 
to think what additional guarantees were thereby provided 


1 Lunig, Codex Italia Diplomaticus, i., 175, etc. 
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for the Italian cause. The aim of the Italian Powers 
was independence from foreign intervention; but though 
the claims of Spain were disposed of, the claims of France 
were passed lightly over. There was no solidarity of interest 
between Francis and his Italian allies. Nothing was de- 
manded on his behalf save the release of his sons, which 
could only be procured by a revision of the treaty of Madrid. 
This was a far-off prospect, and Francis was not likely to 
lend effective help to Italy. 

Clement had not even the wisdom to bind to the league 
the Duke of Ferrara, but demanded the restoration of all 
that he had won from the Papacy since the days of Leo 
X., and offered in return to make the duke’s son, Ercole, 
a Cardinal.! Giberti, sure of success, induced the Pope 
to make such exorbitant demands, that Tebaldi, the Ferrarese 
envoy, wrote, in answer to objections against the duke’s 
want of patriotism, that he and his subjects ‘would call 
in the Turk, and even the devil, rather than be enslaved 
to priests ’.? 

These considerations weighed little with the Pope. It 
Embassy Was enough for the present that Charles was thrown 
of Moncs’ into great embarrassment by the coalition formed 
1926. against him. His troops were all in Italy. He 
had no money to pay them, or to raise new forces. Germany 
was exhausted by the Peasants’ War. An attack on Spain 
or Flanders would have reduced him to great straits. But 
Francis was not prepared to take the field; and Henry 
VIII. accepted only the title of Protector of the League, 
and did not wish to arouse discontent in England by 
another futile expedition. Charles saw that he had still 
some time before him, and hastened to use it to the best 


1 See Nuovi Studii sulla politica e le Vicende dell esercito Imperiale in 
Italia. G. Salvioli, in Archivio Veneto, xvi., 284, etc., who quotes from 
the archives of Modena. 

2¢T1 duca era nato in Italia, non era mai per mutare, excepto che 11 
papa talmente lo persequitasse, non solo il duca ma noi altri subditi chia- 
Five lo gran Turco e lo diavolo per non andare in sevirti di preti.’ 
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advantage. He sent a trusty envoy, Don Ugo de Moncada, 
to try and separate the members of the coalition. Moncada 
was an old soldier, who had served under Cesare Borgia, and 
had no love for the Italians nor any scruples about the 
sanctity of the Pope. First he went to Cognac, where 
he found that little could be done with the French king. 
Thence he went to Milan, where he arrived on June 6, 
and offered to make terms with the duke, who was besieged 
in the castle by the imperial troops; but Sforza refused 
to surrender his position and submit his conduct to judicial 
inquiry.! So far, Moncada’s mission had not been success- 
ful. On June 11 he left Milan for Rome, which he saw 
was the key of the situation. The Duke of Sessa had 
done his best to prepare the way for Moncada’s overtures. 
He remonstrated against the Pope’s warlike preparations, 
reminded him of the danger of a breach with the Emperor, 
and warned him of his duty as Vicar of Christ to keep 
the peace. When these arguments had little effect he 
asked the Pope to wait till he had time to communicate 
with the Emperor. Clement turned to him and said: ‘If 
you have powers to treat with me, I am willing to make 
a treaty; but I will not wait for an hour, as I see that 
the Emperor does not wish for my friendship, but only 
wishes to delay’.? For the first time in his life Clement 
showed signs of resolution, and hastened his military pre- 
parations. When Sessa again besought him to await the 
coming of Moncada, who would satisfy all his requirements, 
Clement answered: ‘I am already engaged, and must keep 
my engagements ’.® 

Giberti, who was now once more the chief adviser of the 
Pope, used the prospect of Moncada’s arrival, and the com- 
pliant attitude of the Emperor, as a means of stirring the 
zeal of the French king. When Moncada reached Rome 


1 Brewer, Calendar, 2239. 

2 Sessa to the Emperor, May 29. Bergenroth, Calendar, 437. 
8Ibid., 447. June 7. 

‘ Letter to Capino, in Lettere di Principi, i., 189. 
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on June 16, the Pope was in no mood for yielding. Moncada 
told Clement that he came with ample powers to treat, and 
was ready to give full satisfaction about Milan and the 
restoration of Reggio and Rubiera; the choice of peace or 
war rested with him. Clement answered that the proposal 
came too late; he could not treat without the consent of 
his allies. Moncada asked him to consider his answer till 
the morrow, and seems to have sent him a draft agreement 
which dealt with the question of Milan.1 Next day Clement 
made his position manifest by consulting with the ambas- 
sadors of his allies; then he answered Moncada that nothing 
could be done until the ambassadors had communicated 
with their princes.2 Clement’s resoluteness filled those 
around him with admiration ; and Wolsey, who had often 
complained of the Pope’s inconstancy, was bidden to mark 
that it had not arisen from want of courage or good-will, 
but that never before had he been sure of allies. 

As Clement refused to treat for peace, Moncada left Rome 
on June 27, and went to Genanzano: on July 1 Sessa 
departed for Naples. The house of the Spanish Embassy 
was closed, and only a: secretary, Juan Perez, was left 
behind. Peace was not likely to be obtained except through 
war, and Clement was raising troops as fast as his poverty 
allowed. 


1 Gayangos, Calendar, 466. 
* Sanga to Gambara, June 19. Lettere di Principi, i., 209, etc. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE SACK OF ROME. 
1526—1527' 


THE success of the league largely depended on the vigour 
of its first undertakings. Clement did his best by ‘ 

Hp, - : : Il-success 
appointing as his generals Guido Rangoni and of the 
Giovanni dei Medici, while he sent to Lombardy eee 
as his lieutenant the experienced statesman, Fran- ?"% "* 
cesco Guicciardini. Venice was ill-advised in employing 
as general Francesco Maria della Rovere, whom Leo X. had 
dispossessed of the Duchy of Urbino, and who bore no 
friendly feelings towards the Pope. The first object of the 
allies was to prevent Milan from falling into the hands of 
the imperialists. The town was already taken, but the 
castle still held out. The besieging army was only 11,000, 
while the forces of the league numbered 20,000. But the 
Venetian troops were slow in crossing the Adda; and it was 
not till June 30 that the army of the league was united at 
Marignano. Even then Rovere delayed; and the experienced 
generals of the Emperor used the time to strengthen their 
lines round Milan. When the allies at last arrived, they 
found that they could not break through the trenches, and 
the Castle of Milan was driven to surrender on July 24.1 
Rovere professed to await the arrival of Swiss mercenaries 
before attacking Milan, and meanwhile diverted his troops 
to the siege of Cremona. 


1 See Guicciardini’s despairing letters to Giberti, Opere Inedite, iv., 73- 


146. 
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Thus the allies failed in their first object: and Charles 
was able to raise money and send it to the Duke of Bourbon, 
whose arrival filled the imperialists with fresh courage. At 
the same time another enterprise, which was of great im- 
portance to the Pope, ended in ignominious failure. Siena, 
which lay on the road between Rome and Florence, under- 
went one of its periodical revolutions after the battle of 
Pavia. The aristocratic government, which was in alliance 
with the Pope, was expelled by a popular rising, and the new 
government looked for help to the Emperor. The Sienese 
exiles, aided by troops from Rome and Florence, sought to 
regain their power ; but the citizens were prepared for their 
attack, and there was no discipline amongst the assailants. 
An unexpected sortie drove them from the city, and they 
fled, abandoning their artillery, on July 25.1 

This ill-success filled Clement with alarm. On July 8 he 

had proclaimed the league in Rome with solemn 
Alarm of 
Clement. pomp and pageantry. On August 1 he sat trem- 
Aug.15° bling in the Vatican counting the cost of his bold- 
ness. ‘I never saw a man so perplexed,’ wrote the French 
ambassador. ‘He is almost ill, and said plainly that he 
never expected to be so treated. His ministers are more 
dead than alive.’2. Clement had believed in paper promises, 
and expected that in numbers was strength. Hecomplained 
bitterly of the lukewarmness of Francis I. and Henry VIII. ; 
had he not trusted in their persuasions he would never have 
committed himself so far; now they had done nothing ; and 
he was plunged into expenses which he could not long 
endure, and saw nothing but ruin awaiting him.’ 

Clement’s fears were amply justified. He had supposed 

that Francis and Henry would make some demon- 
Moncada . : : P : 
andthe stration which would withdraw the imperial troops 
Colonp® from Italy; or else that the forces of the league 

1 Vettori, Storia d'Italia, 366. 

2 Raince to Montmorency, August r. Quoted by Grethen, Die Polits- 
chen Besieheungen Clemens VII. su Karl V., t19. 

8 Ghinucci to Wolsey, August 15 and 17. Brewer, Calendar, 2399- 
2403. 
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would rapidly disperse the ill-paid army in Lombardy. ° 
Neither of these things had happened ; nay, the imperial 
army had been reinforced, and it had won advantages. 
Clement had gained nothing from his allies; but by his 
desertion of the Emperor had exposed himself to his per- 
sonal enemies. Chief amongst these was Cardinal Colonna, 
to whose adhesion Clement had owed his election to the 
Papacy. Colonna was a strong imperialist and hoped to 
influence the policy of the Pope. In this he was disap- 
pointed ; and his disappointment turned to open hostility, 
when in May, 1525, Clement refused to send him as ambas- 
sador to Spain. Colonna withdrew from Rome to the abbey 
of Subiaco, and employed himself in organising his party. 
The Spanish envoys in March, 1526, proposed to Clement 
that he should summon Colonna to Rome to help by his 
advice in the negotiations which were then pending. 
Clement displayed an unusual amount of indignation for 
one so gentle, and denounced Colonna in no measured 
terms.! Colonna retaliated by writing to Charles, offering 
to drive the Pope out of Rome, and turn Siena and Florence 
against him.2 When the breach with the Emperor took 
place, Moncada showed his knowledge of the Pope’s vulner- 
able side by withdrawing to Genanzano. There he raised 
forces in Naples, and consulted with Cardinal Colonna, who 
could command the adhesion of almost all his house. It 
was an obvious plan that the Colonnesi should invade the 
Campagna, threaten Rome, and compel the Pope to withdraw 
his forces from Lombardy and Siena, if need were pressing.® 

The knowledge of such active foes in the immediate 


1 Herrera and Sessa to Charles, March 16. Gayangos, Calendar, 
363-4. 

2 Charles to Moncada, June 11. Jbid., 457. It was obvious at the 
time. Carpi, writing to Francis I., says: ‘ Ils sont en quelque pensée et 
opinion de mouvoir quelque tumulte dedans Rome avec la part Colonnese, 
et le Cardinal Colonne et autres qui sont dehors qui font quelques gens et 
menassent qu’ils feront venir gens du royaume de Naples, et avec cela les 
villains de leurs terres et autres de leur partialité enteront un jour dans 
Rome avec dix mil hommes’. Letter of June 24. Molini, i., 205. 

3 The plan was talked of on July 11. Gayangos, 487. 
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‘ neighbourhood of Rome was the cause of Clement's alarm ; 
and Moncada’s first intention was to work on the Pope’s 
fears and induce him to abandon his allies. In fact, it was 
now obvious that the Pope was the weakest factor in the 
league; and the opinion of the astute Spanish diplomatists 
in Italy was, that the Emperor would be wise to make peace 
with the Pope, taking from him reasonable securities for the 
future ; if he refused to make peace, he must be driven from 
Rome, and receive such a lesson as would make him harm- 
less for the future.! 

The conception of this policy arose from a careful survey 
of actual facts. The Pope’s enemies were close to Rome, 
and the forces of Naples lay behind them. It was intolerable, 
on military grounds, that an adversary whose basis was so 
easily assailable, should be allowed to detach his forces for 
warlike operations elsewhere. At first the Neapolitan barons 
felt scruples about attacking the lands of the Church. Had 
the league been successful, these scruples would have had 
increasing weight. But as the league was wasting time in 
fruitless undertakings, the advantages to be gained by a 
dash upon Rome became more and more obvious. On 
September 5, there was a rumour in Rome that Charles had 
submitted to his confessor the question, if he could withdraw 
from obedience to the Pope. One version of the story ran 
that the answer had been returned that, since the Pope had 
begun the war, it was lawful in self-defence to take any 
necessary measures.” 

The hostile attitude of the Colonnesi made it essential for 
Agree. the Pope to garrison Rome with 6000. foot and 600 
ment be- horse. The payment of this garrison, when added 


tween 


Clement to the payment of his contingent to an attack on 


Colonna. ~Genoa, which was now the object of the league, 


15 was a heavy burden on the Papal finances. When 


1 Perez to the Emperor, July 31. Gayangos, 504. 

2¢Que en defension de sus Estados podie muy bien hacer cualquier 
empresa.’ Perez tothe Emperor: Villa, Memorias para la Historia del 
Asalto y Saqueo di Roma, 2t. 
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Moncada found that he could do nothing by negotiation to 
separate Clement from his allies, he retired into the back- 
ground, and allowed Vespasiano Colonna to discuss conditions 
which might be advantageous to both parties. The Colonnesi 
and the Neapolitans professed their unwillingness to make 
war against the Pope, but they wished to help the Emperor. 
For this purpose an agreement was made between Vespasiano 
Colonna and the Pope on August 22, whereby the Pope 
pardoned the Colonna on condition that they restored the 
places which they had seized, withdrew their troops into the 
Neapolitan territory, and undertook not to wage war from 
the lands which they held of the Church; otherwise they 
were at liberty to fight for the Emperor, and help in the 
defence of Naples.1_ Accordingly the Colonna troops were 
withdrawn over the Neapolitan frontier, and Clement reduced 
the garrison of Rome to 500 men. He felt more secure now 
that immediate danger was averted, and could turn his atten- 
tion to the tardy proceedings of the forces in Lombardy. 
The separate interests of the allies were a hopeless hin- 
drance to united action. The Papal forces were still watching 
Milan ; the Venetian troops were besieging Cremona ; while 
French reinforcements were closing around Genoa by land, 
and the fleet of the league was blockading it by sea. No 
great success could be expected from these separate under- 
takings; and Clement soon received a sharp reminder that 
his present policy lay outside the real interests of pattte of 
Europe and of Christendom. On September 18, the Norecs., 
news reached Rome that, on the plain of Mohacs, 156 
King Lewis II. of Hungary and all the chivalry of his realm 
had fallen in battle against the Turks, who, under their 
warrior Sultan Soliman, were now masters of the Danube 
valley. Even Clement was for the moment struck by the 
unseemliness that Pope and Emperor should be contending 
for the possession of towns in Italy, while the enemies of the 
Christian Faith were destroying the bulwark of Christendom. 


1 Perez, in Gayangos, Calendar, 521. 
VOL. VI. 21 
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He summoned the Cardinals and ambassadors. With tears 
in his eyes he besought them to use their efforts for a truce. 
He proposed a conference with Charles, Francis, and Wolsey, 
and would go to Narbonne, or Perpignan, for the purpose. 
He expressed his readiness to go in person on an expedition 
against the Turks, and would devote his crosses, chalices, 
everything, to the purpose; if something were not rapidly 
done, the Turks would soon be in Rome plundering the 
Vatican.! So spoke the Pope on September 19. Next day 
he found that there were those near at hand who had no 
scruples about spoiling the Papal palace; and he experienced 
a shock, which turned his mind away from crusading schemes 
and reduced him to struggle for his very existence. 

The death of the Duke of Sessa on August 18, left the 
Surprise unscrupulous Moncada supreme director of affairs 
ofkome in South Italy ; and Moncada had a clear perception 
ree of a useful stroke to be struck in the Emperor’s 
21, 1526. interest. He employed Vespasiano Colonna to lull 
the Pope into false security. Meanwhile he gathered 2000 
men in the Abruzzi, and prevailed on the Council of Naples 
to send him 2800 more for an expedition against Siena. 
These, added to the troops of the Colonna, gave him a force 
of 6000 foot men and S00 horse. On September 16, he in- 
formed the Council of Naples that his real intention was to 
advance on Rome, ‘whence all the mischief springs’; he 
asked them to help him by sending the Neapolitan fleet to 
Ostia.2 By a forced march he appeared unexpectedly before 
Rome on the night of September 19, and took possession of 
the Lateran Gate without meeting any resistance. He rode 
through the city with Cardinal Pompeo and his kinsmen, 
Vespasiano and Ascanio Colonna, and bivouacked in the 
palace by SS. Apostoli. The Roman people did not rise 
against them; for they were discontented with the Pope’s 
government, and regarded the Colonna as citizens who were 
only exercising their rights. In fact the financial straits of 


1 Letter of Casale in Brewer, Calendar, 2510. 
2 His letters are in Villa, Asalto y Saqueo di Roma, 25-7. 
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Clement had led to oppressive taxation on the part of his 
minister, Cardinal Armellino. An impost on wine was very 
unpopular ; the tolls on all things sold in the market were 
. excessive ; it is even said that he devised a tax on laundresses 
for washing in the Tiber.1 Moreover, the temper of the 
Romans was by no means warlike. Leo X., in the interests 
of public safety, had forbidden the bearing of arms, and the 
idea of a citizen militia had entirely disappeared. In vain 
the Conservators of the city, who were hated as upstarts, 
summoned the people to arms; they were answered that it 
was a device of theirs to impose a fine for breach of the law. 
No one feared the Colonnesi; they had come to settle their 
private grievances with the Pope. So the Romans looked 
on unmoved when, as morning dawned, a dash was made 
across the Ponte Sisto, and the troops captured the Porta di 
San Spirito, which was feebly defended, and pushed on to 
the Vatican.? 

At first Clement declared his resolution to seat himself, 
clad in full pontificals, in his chair, and face the Cement 
rebels, as Boniface VIII. had faced Sciarra Colonna, makes 
The Cardinals had little difficulty in persuading him Se?t- 2- 
that it was safer, if less dignified, to shut himself up in the 
Castle of S. Angelo. Scarcely had he gone before the 
Spanish troops rushed into the Vatican, and pillaged every- 
thing on which they could lay their hands. The sacred 
vessels of S. Peter's were carried away. Nothing was 
respected. ‘There was no greater respect for religion,’ 
says Guicciardini, ‘nor horror of sacrilege than if they had 
been Turks despoiling the churches of Hungary.’* The 
rest of Rome was spared, but so much of the Borgo was 
pillaged as was out of the range of the guns of the castle. 
Moncada wished to read the Pope a severe lesson without 
incurring needless odium. He sought an interview with 


1 Ziegler, Historia Clementis VII., in Schelhorn, Amenitates, ii., 305, 
etc. 

2 See the extracts from the Diary of Marcello Alberino in the Appendix, 

3 Istoria d'Italia, xvii., ch. v, 
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Clement and proposed terms of peace. Clement’s resolute 
attitude of resistance was short-lived, and on the evening of 
the 21st a truce was made for four months. The Pope 
agreed to withdraw his troops and fleet from the service of 
the league, while Moncada undertook to withdraw from 
Rome. The Colonna were to be pardoned, and the Pope 
gave two of his relations as hostages for the fulfilment of the 
treaty. When this had been settled Moncada, with many 
apologies for the damage done by his soldiers, withdrew his 
troops from Rome. 

It was believed at the time that Cardinal Colonna was 
bitterly disappointed at the little use made of the brilliant 
opportunity. Men said that he wished Clement to be de- 
posed or made away with, and himself elected in his stead. 
But it is obvious that the entire scheme was of Moncada’s 
devising, and that he had carefully considered how much 
responsibility it was wise for himself to assume. Charles 
had been informed by Cardinal Colonna of his project to 
drive the Pope out of Rome, and had commissioned Moncada 
to help him if need were. But it was to be done by Colonna 
himself; ? and if this appearance were to be kept up, the 
enterprise must necessarily wear the form of an unexpected 
onslaught for a personal object. The Colonna redressed their 
own grievances, and Moncada used the opportunity offered 
by their zeal. The Pope was terrified, and might withdraw 
from actively helping the league, on the plea that he was 
unable to send his troops from home. Moncada hoped to 
render the Pope amenable to reason by a summary process. 
Beyond this he did not venture to go. 

In truth the seizure of Rome was an unwelcome revelation 

_ to Clement of his real position. Just as he had 
Clement's : . . 
annoy. _— plucked up his courage to act as an Italian patriot, 
iar the feebleness of his power wasruthlessly manifested. 
Not only had he been ridiculously out-manceuvred, but he 


1 Gayangos, Calendar, 556. In full in Molini, Documenti, i., 229, etc. 


7Instruction of June rz. Lanz, Correspondens des Kaisers Karl V., 
213. 
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had no hold on Rome itself. His government was unpopu- 
lar; he inspired no personal loyalty; he had no party in 
his favour. He could scarcely escape the galling reflection 
that the Papacy, with all its pretensions, was merely a pup- 
pet in the hands of the monarchs of Europe. Clement could 
only free himself from the power of Charles by the help of 
France and England. Henry and Francis urged him on to 
harass Charles, and then left him unsupported. Charles 
had mockingly reminded him of his impotence; and Clement 
had to consider whether or no he would regard the reminder 
as decisive.! 

Clement’s only policy was to lean on those bruised reeds, 
the Kings of France and England. At first he must seem to 
keep the convention made with Moncada and withdraw his 
troops from Lombardy. He accordingly ordered Guicciardini 
to return, but to leave as many soldiers as he decently could 
under the command of Giovanni dei Medici, as forming part 
of the Florentine contingent, and so not under the Pope’s 
control.2, Many of the troops were recalled to Rome, and 
the city soon wore a military appearance. But Clement 
talked of peace, and even proposed a journey in person to 
France and Spain for the purpose of bringing it about. His 
intention rapidly changed with the news that the army of 
the league had captured Cremona. He recovered from his 
fears, and even thought of drilling the Roman people into 
soldier-like ways. On October 2 the great bell of the Capitol, 
which had not been heard for sixty years, sent forth its 
summons in the night; and 4000 citizens assembled under 
arms only to hear that it was a false alarm. The Papal 


1 Moncada was asked why the Colonnesi had not pursued their victory, 
and answered: ‘ Non hanno potuto fare di meno e li ha parse di fare anche 
troppo, perché se non concludevano con N.S. li era bisogno partirse di 
Roma vergognati e senza far altro effeto, perché quelli che favoriscono la 
parte Colonnese in Roma non erano mai recorsi in suo tavore a tanto 
tumulto come speravano, e le gente sue, havendo sachezzato il borgo e il 
palazo del papa, se n’ andavano tutte e si dissolveva l’ esercito’. Casella, 
Sept. 22, in Salvioli, Archiv Ven,, xvii., 4. 

2 Guicciardini, Opere Inedite, iv., 423. 

* Gayangos, Calendar, 589. 
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troops in Rome soon reached the respectable number of 
10,000 men; and it became evident that Clement thought of 
nothing save vengeance on the treacherous house of Colonna. 
Early in November the blow fell. The Papal troops 
fia. stormed the castles of the Colonna, Marino, Fras-. 
attacks cati, Grotta Ferrata, Genanzano, and others. They 
na. Nov., fired the houses, pulled down the walls, and scat- 
Py tered ruin on every side. The luckless peasantry 
fled to Rome in utter destitution, the women bearing their 
helpless children on their backs. It was said with truth that 
the Turk had not acted more cruelly to the Hungarians that 
had this Pope to Christians living in the dominions of the 
Church.! When the Spaniards tried to interfere, Clement 
answered that the Emperor could not object to his punishing 
rebellious vassals. When he was told that it was a breach 
of his agreement, he replied that Cardinal Colonna had been 
summoned to Rome to answer for his conduct, and that plea 
could then be discussed.2?. In pursuance of this determinae 
tion a Consistory was held on November 21, in which Car- 
dinal Colonna, his brothers and nephews, were deprived of 
all their dignities. Perez was of opinion that the Pope in his 
severity against the Colonna was providing a means of escape 
from the Emperor’s wrath; he could offer the restoration of 
the Colonna as a condition that all else should be forgiven.® 
The question was still unsettled, What was the Emperor’s 
Clement's attitude towards the Pope? Diplomatic relations 
relations were certainly strained since the publication of the 
CharlesV. Jeague in Rome. Clement had justified that step 
by a manifesto addressed to Charles, dated June 23. He 
rehearsed the various services which he had rendered to 
Charles before and after his accession to the Papal throne; 
the failure of his hopes of the Emperor’s forbearance in Italy ; 


1 Gayangos, Calendar, 627. 
2 Perez to the Emperor, November 16. Jbid., 615. 


® Perez to the Emperor, November 22. Ibdid.,620. But the letter is 
wrongly headed ‘ Antoniotto Adorno, Doge of Genoa, to his secretary in 


Spain’. 
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his endeavours for the peace of Italy and security for the 
Duke of Milan ; the wickedness of the Emperor’s agents in 
Italy ; the refusal to make satisfaction to his moderate and 
necessary complaints; the despair which at last led him to 
make common cause with the league. When it was too late 
Moncada arrived with terms which might have been discussed 
if they had come earlier. As it was, the Pope saw no other 
way of defending justice and procuring peace save by taking 
up arms, not to attack the Emperor, but to defend his own, 
to maintain the cause of his country and the dignity of Chris- 
tendom.! This manifesto was delivered to Charles by a> 
Papal nuncio on August 20, and awakened in him, as he 
says himself, ‘boundless astonishment’. Gattinara was 
charged to draw up an answer, in which the violence of the 
Pope’s language was loftily reproved. The Pope said that 
he had not neglected the duties of his high office; the in- 
formation which the Emperor had received did not agree 
with that statement. The Pope said that he only wished to 
defend himself; no one was attacking him. The Emperor 
then went on to give his account of the matters of which the 
Pope complained, and declared that his own conduct had 
given no just ground for mistrust. As for the Pope’s state- 
ment that Moncada came too late, it was unworthy of the 
chief pastor of the Church to put any agreement made with 
other princes before his duty of averting bloodshed. If any 
evil befalls Christendom, the Emperor is not to blame. If 
the Pope persists in acting, not as a father but as a partisan, 
the Emperor will appeal to a General Council, which he asks 
the Pope to summon at once in some safe place.? 

So spoke Clement and Charles with simulated dignity. 
But Clement did not feel equal to the majesty of his first 
utterance, and two days later sent a second letter, in which 
he spoke more mildly and expressed his wish for peace.® 


1 Balan, Clementis VII. Epistola, 364, etc. 

* Gayangos, Calendar, 550. 

3 Ibid., 551. Grethen, p. 144, has pointed out that the words ‘ written 
ten days later’ should be ‘ ¢wo days later’. 
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Charles followed his example, and addressed him a second 
letter of a more pacific kind on the day after his first was 
sent.! Yet he did not abandon the position which he had 
taken up, and on October 6 wrote to the Cardinals exhorting 
them to dissuade the Pope from his impious designs. He 
urged the service which he had rendered to the Church in 
Germany, the growing hostility to the Papacy, and the 
necessity of a General Council. If the Cardinals did not 
provide for the summoning of a Council, it would be the 
duty of the Emperor so to act as to show his zeal for the 
welfare of the Church.? 

All this, however, was merely for public display. Charles 
Charies Was dealing with the Pope by means of Moncada 
disavows and the Colonna; and Moncada was the first to ad- 
oes vise the Emperor to disavow any knowledge of his 
action in plundering Rome. In a letter written on Septem- 
ber 24 he wrote: ‘ It seems to me that your majesty ought 
to show great regret at what has befallen the Pope, and 
especially at the sack of his palace. You should give com- 
plete satisfaction to the nuncio, and write to the Pope so as 
to cheer him in his misfortune. It would be well to 
write to the Cardinals also, and to assure all Christian 
princes that what has happened was contrary to your will 
and intentions ; and you should do this in such a way as to 
ensure complete publicity.’? Perhaps Charles did not need 
this advice; but, anyhow, he acted upon it. The invasion 
of Rome was a deplorable episode, which was not allowed to 
affect the high political considerations by which the Emperor 
was moved. Clement might draw from it his own con- 
clusions; but the Emperor would not help him by assuming 
any responsibility whatever. If the Pope chose to wreak 
his vengeance on the Colonna, that was his own afiair. If 


1 There are two which bear the same date: Gayangos, Calendar 
and Lanz, Correspondens des Kaisers Karl V.., i., ee S probably the faites 
was a draft which was not sent. 


2 Gayangos, 579. 
* Quoted by Mignet, La Rivalité de Frangois I, et Charles V., ii., 259. 
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the lesson which he had received did not teach him wisdom, 
he had only himself to blame. The political maxims of Italy 
were now an open secret; and Moncada was an apt ex- 
pounder of the principles bp which the Borgia had aimed 
at dominion. 

Clement, however, did not long enjoy hts triumph over the 
Colonna. He heard with dread of the unexpected s 

harles 

success of the Emperor in raising new forces for reinforces 
the Italian war. Lannoy sailed from Spain with Noort 
10,000 men, and landed at Gaeta on December1. A °° "5** 
body of 12,000 German lanzknechts, mainly Lutherans, 
under the command of Georg von Frundsberg, made their 
way across the Alps in November. The general of the 
league, the Duke of Urbino, was still engaged in blockading 
the imperial troops under Bourbon in Milan. When he heard 
of the arrival of Frundsberg’s reinforcements, he saw the 
necessity of preventing their union with Bourbon, but chose 
the doubtful plan of dividing his forces, so as to watch both 
detachments of the enemy at the same time. The result was 
that he was not strong enough to engage with Frundsberg ; 
and the attempt to impede his march only led to a series of 
indecisive skirmishes, in one of which Giovanni dei Medici 
received his death-wound, and Italy lost its one general of 
eminence. The Duke of Urbino’s plans entirely failed. In 
the middle of December Frundsberg was at Piacenza waiting 
for Bourbon, while the army of the league was dispersed, and 
powerless to prevent their junction. 

In addition to these causes of alarm the Emperor gained 
an important ally in Italy itself. The Duke of terran 
Ferrara, who had long hesitated, gave in his adhe- of Ferrara 
sion to Charles at the end of November. Clement, Charles. 
by his pertinacious attempts to win back Reggio ~°” a 
and Rubiera, drove Alfonso to join the imperial side. In this, 
as in all else, he could not bring himself to renounce the 
opportunity for making small gains, even while he embarked 
on a large policy which was fraught with danger. But the 
defection of Alfonso was a severe blow; and when the 
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Ferrarese ambassador announced it to the Pope he answered 
angrily: ‘If the duke wishes to make the Emperor master 
of all Italy, let him do so; much good may it bring him’.? 

Clement's condition of mind was described by one who 
saw him. ‘The holy father is in such a state that he does 
not know where he is.’ He was somewhat comforted by 
the arrival of an emissary from Lannoy, who brought letters 
from the Emperor excusing himself from any share in the 
plundering of Rome by the Colonna. Heat once sent envoys 
to Lannoy, who was warned by Perez that, unless he ob- 
tained valid securities, promises were of no avail. ‘The 
doctrine is openly professed at Rome that no compulsory act 
need be valid. This plea has been used to justify the attack 
on the lands of the Colonna.’® Again we see that the polli- 
tical tricks of Italy had been found out, and that the Spaniards 
knew exactly the principles of the Papal Court. Moreover, 
they knew that it was well sometimes to make a show of 
their astuteness. On December 12 Perez entered the Consis- 
tory accompanied by a notary and four witnesses. He handed 
in two letters addressed by the Emperor to the Pope, and one 
to the College of Cardinals; then he retired and procured an 
attestation of the delivery of the documents.* Clement was 
very angry at this suspicious treatment; and the rumours 
which spread among the Roman people made Perez tremble 
for his personal safety. 

Clement was so anxious for an answer from Lannoy that 
Clement he sent Cardinal Schomberg to hasten matters. 
Seg ee The answer came on December 12, proposing a 
3526. truce for six months, as security for which the Pope 
-was to give up either. Parma, Piacenza, or Civita Vecchia and 
Ostia, and further was to pay a sum of money.® Clement 
thought himself lucky to get such easy terms, but hoped by 


1 Gayangos, 628. * Carpi to Francis I. Quoted by Grethen, 137. 
3 Gayangos, 628. 
, ‘Ibid., 631, 633. The letters were doubtless those referred to 
above, 
5 Brewer, Calendar, iv., 2715, 2716. 
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prolonging negotiations to escape the money payment, and 
gain time, in case anything should happen to his advantage. 
Lannoy, who was carefully watching, raised his terms and 
demanded peace instead of truce. Clement refused to make 
peace without consulting his allies, but was willing to pay 
120,000 or 150,000 ducats for a six months’ truce, and would 
discuss other matters personally with the Viceroy. Lannoy, 
seeing that the Pope was only endeavouring to gain time, 
again raised his terms, demanding Pisa and Livorno from 
Florence and the restoration of the Colonna at Rome.2 
Clement answered that he was willing to make conditions of 
peace, but if everything was to be taken from him he would 
tather be deprived by force than by agreement. To show 
that he did not mean to be pressed any further, he issued on 
January I, 1527,a monitory against Lannoy and the Colonna. 
Perez sent the news to Lannoy with the remark that it was 
a foolish step to take while he was negotiating for peace, 
and that it could be of no use, because if Lannoy meant war 
he would not be hindered by a monitory. In fact Lannoy 
joined the Colonna, who with the help of some Neapolitan 
forces were besieging Frosinone. 

Clement had received promises of help from France, and 
on January 8 arrived Renzo da Ceri, without money, and 
with little to offer save his name, for he was a capable 
soldier and had defended Marseilles in 1524. Under his 
leadership the Papal army assumed a more military appear- 
ance, and the defence of Frosinone was gallantly maintained. 
Clement thought it wise, despite the remonstrances of the 
Cardinals, to embrace this opportunity of coming to terms 
with Lannoy; and on January 28 agreed to pay 150,000 
ducats, place Parma, Piacenza, and Civita Vecchia in the 
hands of a third party as pledges, and restore the Colonna. 
The truce was to be for three years, and Venice might join 


1 Letter of Francesco Vettori to Schomberg. Lettere di Principi (ed. 
1575), li., 98, etc. 

2 Ibid., 100, etc. 

3 Gayangos, 3. The original is in Villa, Memorias, 53. 
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it on paying a sum of money.! A courier was sent to Venice ; 
but before his return the Pope had changed his mind. Some 
money arrived from France; Lannoy was worsted before 
Frosinone and was driven to retreat on February 3. Cle- 
ment’s advisers joyfully assured him that the time was come 
when he could use his money to exterminate his enemies ; ? 
and Clement thought that at least he could make better 
terms. He therefore withdrew his offer to pay money or 
restore the Colonna, and employed the English envoy, Sir 
John Russell, who had just come to Rome, as his agent in 
negotiating with Lannoy. Russell was of opinion that a 
brief truce would break up the imperial army, and would give 
England an opportunity for mediating, which was the aim of 
Wolsey’s policy.2 He found Lannoy so downcast by his 
reverses that he was prepared to offer a truce without either 
money payment, surrender of towns, or restoration of the 
Colonna.* Lannoy had little grasp of the real position of 
affairs, and believed that the help given to the Pope by France 
and England was greater than it really was. Perhaps he 
was jealous of Bourbon, or had no hopes that the northern 
army would hold together when their pay was not forthcoming. 
Anyhow he rapidly abandoned the position which he had 
taken up a month before. Instead of dictating terms to the 
Pope, he humbly sued for a truce. 

Clement had thus improved his-position by foreign aid, 
Clement and in consequence was in the hands of his foreign 
makes advisers. Russell, when he returned to Rome, be- 
rneey., sought the Pope not to make peace for himself, but 
1527. to consult his allies. The French and Venetians 
did their utmost to dissuade him. Clement pleaded his 
poverty, his inability to withstand Lannoy by his own means, 
his fears for Florence if the northern army marched against 
it.» Words ran high in the Pope’s presence, and Clement 


1 The accounts in Brewer, Calendar, 2827, and Perez, in G: 

do not quite agree, ven ~ Pedikehars 
2 Brewer, Calendar, 2843, 2852. ‘Jbid.,2870. ‘Ibid., 2912, 2919. 
5 Russell to Wolsey. Jbid., 2gt2. 
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vaguely tried to keep the peace. Again time was gained by 
sending to consult the Venetians, while Clement was watch- 
ing to see if Florence was really in danger. Things seemed 
so threatening in North Italy that Clement at last judged 
that the time was come when he must consult his own 
interests. Without waiting for an answer from Venice he 
concluded a truce with Lannoy on March 15. The truce 
was to be for eight menths, and Venice and France might 
make themselves parties if they chose; the places occupied 
in the kingdom of Naples, and in the Papal States, were to 
be restored ; the northern army was to retire into Lombardy, 
and, if France and Venice joined thedeague, was to withdraw 
from Upper Italy.!_ The Pope further stipulated for the ran- 
som of the two hostages whom he had given to Moncada in 
September, in return for a payment of 60,000 ducats.? 

Neither party was satisfied with the result. It was not 
honourable to Lannoy, who abandoned the Colonna, in 
return for greater ease at Naples. All that Perez could say 
in its favour was, that it greatly annoyed France and Venice.® 
Clement could only plead to his allies his poverty and help- 
lessness, as an excuse for abandoning them.* At last he 
was in earnest about peace, and welcomed Lannoy to Rome 
on March 25 for the negotiation of the treaty. 

It was not, however, the fear of Lannoy that had led the 
Pope into the paths of peace, but anxiety about the wotiay 
doings of the German and Spanish troops in fhe, , 
Northern Italy, where on February 19 Bourbon and Mack, 
Frundsberg united their forces. The advantage of 1527. 
the alliance with the Duke of Ferrara was now manifest; 
for by his help the army rapidly marched to San Giovanni, 
between Bologna and Ferrara, with the intention of advanc- 
ing upon Florence. But the imperial generals were at their 


wits’ end to provide for their soldiers. The country was 


1 Buckholtz, Ferdinand I., iii., 604: Perez, in Villa, Memorias, 33. 

3 Villa, 78. 3 Gayangos, Calendar, 41. 

4 See his letter to the Doge of Venice. Balan, Clementis VII. Epistole, 
251. 
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desolate; the season was exceptionally wet, and the rain 
fell in torrents upon the soldiers, who were absolutely 
destitute of supplies. A sum of 15,000 ducats was raised 
by the Duke of Ferrara and distributed among the Germans, 
as the Spaniards seemed more patient. On March 13 orders 
were given to march next morning. But the good temper 
of the Spanish troops had been over-estimated, and before 
going farther they resolved to present their grievances. At 
night-fall they rushed to the tent of the Duke of Bourbon, 
clamouring for pay with such fury that he fled and sought 
refuge with Frundsberg. The Germans, hearing the noise, 
made for Bourbon’s tent with cries of ‘Geld, geld’; when 
they found the general gone, they ate the supper that was 
prepared for him, carried off his silver plate, and made havoc 
of all his furniture. The two bodies of mutineers spent the 
night in consultation. They paid no heed to orders that 
they were to return to their quarters, but answered by send- 
ing deputations to demand their pay. At noon next day an 
agreement was made by the Marquis of Guasto and Juan de 
Urbina, who were able by their personal influence to induce 
the Spaniards to be content with the promise of a crown a 
piece. Frundsberg was not successful with the lanzknechts, 
who would not be satisfied with less than half their arrears 
of pay. The Abbot of Najera and the Marquis of Guasto 
hastened to Ferrara to raise the money, and returned with 
12,000 ducats, which were immediately distributed. But on 
the following day, March 16, the mutineers made a fresh 
demand that the Duke of Bourbon should promise more pay 
when they were arrived at Florence, and should undertake to 
pay arrears in full, amounting to 150,000 ducats, on April 
21. - Bourbon refused to make a promise which he could 
not fulfil, and the storm grew louder. Frundsberg exerted 
himself to calm his troops, and in his agitation fell down in 
a fit of apoplexy. He was carried to Ferrara, where he 
died. 

This was the state oi things in the camp when on March 
Ig a messenger arrived from Lannoy with the news of the 
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‘armistice concluded by the Pope. Lannoy excused himself 
on the ground of the damage done to Naples by the Refusal of 
enemy’s galleys and of his ill-success in the field. (b¢smmy 
He advised Bourbon of the speedy arrival of Cesaro the truce. 


Ferramosca with the articles for his signature, san 
and added that Bourbon must make his own mind about 
his answer ;! if he thought fit to advance, let him do so; if 
Lannoy felt strong enqugh, he also, when things had gone 
far enough, could advance against Rome ;? but great caution 
was needed. It was natural that such a message should 
suggest to the imperial generals a way of escape from their 
pressing difficulties. Why should not they advance, and 
extract from the Pope’s terror at least the terms which 
Lannoy had first demanded, the payment of 200,000 or 
300,000 ducats which were so sorely needed for their troops? 
The Duke of Ferrara was consulted and warmly approved of 
this device; but its execution was left to be determined by 
events.® 

On March 23 Cesaro Ferramosca arrived with the articles 
of the treaty; and on the 25th Bourbon summoned the 
captains of the army, and ordered Ferramosca to explain to 
them his commission. They answered that they must lay 
the matter before their several companies. The Spaniards 
at once declared their wish to advance, even without pay; 
they would not turn back till they had been paid in full. 
The Germans, whom Bourbon had promised to pay on 
April 20, at first were ready to obey. But the Spaniards 
told them that the alternative, of invading the Venetian 


1¢ Mas que en este medio el Duque de Borbon pensase lo que debia 
responder al dicho concierto.’ Najeratothe Emperor. Villa, Memorias, 
78. 

3 Que no obstante todo esto, si le pareciese pasar con el exérceto ade- 
lante que lo hiciese, sintiéndose fuerte para ello, porque el Vissorrey de 
N4poles se entreternia y vernia con su exército hasta Roma, quando este 
fuese tan adelante que lo podiese facer.’ Ibid. 

3 The letter of the Abbot of Najera, printed in full by Villa, 74-81, shows 
us tolerably clearly the vague conceptions that floated in the minds of 
those who were in the camp and makes the course of subsequent events 
intelligible. 
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territories, would be neither so comfortable nor so profitable, 
and the Germans ended by making common cause with 
them. Their anger was directed against Ferramosca, who 
had to flee for his life to Ferrara.) Bourbon meanwhile 
advanced to his men and asked them what they wished to 
do. ‘To march on,’ was the cry. ‘Then I,’ said he, ‘ will 
go with you.’ After this he protested privately that he had 
done his utmost to observe the truce; as the soldiers were 
determined to advance, he went with them to prevent greater 
disorders. Some of the generals raised difficulties, but were 
contented when Bourbon gave them his order in writing. 
The Marquis of Guasto alone refused, saying: ‘If you 
disobey the Emperor’s commands, I cannot obey you 
contrary to his order,’ and he withdrew to Ferrara. On 
March 30 Bourbon led his forces towards Imola. 

On April 2 the news reached Rome that the lanzknechts 
Clement Wee marching against Florence. Clement naturally 
and Bour- turned for help to Lannoy, who set out next day for 
April, Florence, taking with him 20,000 ducats which he 
Back raised in Rome, and the Pope’s authority to raise in 
Florence the 60,000 ducats which he had promised. But 
Bourbon’s messengers demanded 150,000 ducats; and when 
Lannoy went to meet Bourbon, he then demanded 240,000 
ducats, which Lannoy declared to be impossible. Not 
wishing to run any risks from Bourbon’s mutinous soldiers, 
he retired to Siena and awaited events. 

Meanwhile Bourbon sent a messenger, who arrived in 
Rome on April 7, informing the Pope that his men were 
determined to push on, not only to Florence, but to Rome, 
and dragged him with them as a prisoner. If the Pope 
could send him 150,000 ducats by April 15, he might lead his 
men back, but every day their demands increased. Clement 
put his trust in Lannoy, and answered that the demand 
was as impossible to fulfil as to join heaven and earth 
together.2, A message from Lannoy, demanding 300,000 


1 Ferramosca’s account is in Lanz, Correspondens, i., 701. 
? Perez, in Villa, Memorias, 88, 
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ducats, filled up the measure of the Pope’s suspicions. 
There was clearly no guarantee that the army would be 
satisfied with any offer; and he had better spend the money 
on his defence.1 So Clement again listened to the repre- 
sentations of the French and English envoys, and the 
promises of help from Venice. On April 25 he revoked his 
agreement with Lannoy, on the ground that it had been 
rendered useless by the trickery of the imperialists, and 
renewed his adhesion to the league.?. He trusted that the 
terror excited by the excesses of the mutinous soldiery would 
rally the Italian forces in self-defence, and he hoped that 
France and England would recognise the gravity of the 
situation and send him immediate help. At the same time 
he gathered together all the forces that he could. 

But Clement was in sore straits for money. It is some- 
what to his credit that he had hitherto refused to have 
recourse to the sale of the dignity of Cardinal as a means of 
replenishing his empty coffers. The time, however, had come 
when money must be had by any means, Though he said ‘ he 
would rather lose his right hand,’ he submitted to the igno- 
minious necessity; and on May 3 nominated five Cardinals 
on condition that they provided him with 200,000 ducats.8 

Clement might have spared himself this violence done to 
his conscience. The money of the new Cardinals oe 
was of no avail. The troops of Bourbon crossed march to 
the Apennines amidst all the discomforts of a hard April-May, 
winter, and on April 26 were at S. Giovanni, in the ”” 
valley of the Arno, thirsting for the plunder of Florence. But 
the Duke of Urbino for once bestirred himself, and so did 
the Marquis of Saluzzo, who was in command of the French 
forces. They marched to the defence of Florence; and 
Bourbon, finding the city prepared for resistance, did not 
think it wise to risk a battle. As all the forces of the league 
were massed round Florence, Bourbon suddenly turned his 
course southwards to Siena, and it was clear that he was 

1 Perez, in Villa, Memorias, 98. ; * Brewer, Calendar, 3063. 
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advancing against Rome. Still it does not seem that any of 
the onlookers saw the gravity of the situation. The English 
envoy, Casale, and the Spanish secretary, Speron, both 
thought chat, after a hostile demonstration against Rome, 
the imperialist troops would pass on to Naples, which they 
would hold in pledge for their arrears of pay.1 Perez hoped 
that the Neapolitan troops would advance and keep Bour- 
bon’s forces from pillaging Rome.? Such was the general 
uncertainty that the goods of many of the Florentine 
citizens were being brought into Rome for safe custody, 
while the Papal troops were marching out to hold Viterbo 
against the approaching army. 

On May 3 came the news that Bourbon had passed 
Viterbo, and the alarm was great in Rome. Preparations 
for defence were still carried on by Renzo da Ceri; but 
Clement doubted the military powers of the Roman citizens. 
At one time he thought of going forth to address them, but 
his courage failed. ' Men were busy packing up their goods 
to send to Ancona, but were stayed from flight by the Pope’s 
orders, and no one was allowed to quit the city. Clement 
was still of good courage. He thought that Bourbon could 
not attack the city till he had brought his artillery from Siena; 
before that could be done, the army of the league would 
march southwards, and force him to retire to Naples. 

On May 4, Bourbon was at Isola Farnese, six miles from 
Rome. He expected to receive a messenger from the Pope, 
proposing terms of peace and offering money. His generals 
were uneasy at the prospect before them; if they failed 
to take Rome, they would be lost; if they succeeded, 
they knew the fearful pillage that would follow, and dreaded 
its results. Bourbon listened to their representations, and on 
the morning of May 3 sent a trumpeter with a letter to 
the Pope. His messenger was not allowed to enter the city, 
and no answer was returned to the letter.* Renzo da Ceri 

1 Brewer, 3091. Gayangos, 59. 3 Gayangos, 60, 


* Vettori, Dialogo; in Milanesi, Ii Sacco di Roma, 432. 
‘Lettera a Carlo V. Ibid., 497-8. 
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was confident that, with the 3000 men under his command, 
he could defend the walls against a rabble of famished 
soldiers, destitute of artillery! Bourbon saw that this was 
a point for immediate decision, and wished to lead his 
soldiers to the assault in the evening. But they were wearied 
with marching and pleaded for rest. The enterprise was put 
off till the following morning. Then he cheered his troops 
by pointing out that all things were possible to men of 
valour. Behind them was the army of the league; around 
them was hunger and poverty; before them lay Rome 
and riches; there was no way to cross the Tiber, except 
by the bridges of Rome.? 

In the grey dawn of May 6 Bourbon’s forces advanced 
to the attack, carrying such ladders as they found in attack of 
the neighbouring vineyards. They chose the part fo™¢ 
where the walls were lowest, on the summit of 1527: 
the Vatican hill, between the gates of San Pancrazio and 
Santo Spirito. At first the fire of the defenders of the wall 
played heavily upon the assailants, and the cannon of the 
Castle of S. Angelo scattered their ranks. But the beams of 
the rising sun caused a dense fog, under cover of which 
the imperialists advanced noiselessly, and the fire from 
the walls was rendered ineffective. The Duke of Bour- 
bon was foremost in the assault, and when he reached 
the walls seized a ladder and called to his men to follow. 
Scarcely had he placed his foot upon it before a ball from a 
musket struck him in the groin, and he fell to the ground. 
He was borne from the field, and lived long enough to 
receive the last sacraments, and express his wish that the 
Prince of Orange should succeed to his command. Then 
he died, murmuring in his last agony: ‘To Rome; to 
Rome ’.3 


1 Letter of the Abbot of Najera to the Emperor. Villa, 122. 

2 Guicciardini, J/ Sacco di Roma, Milanesi, 163, etc., puts into Bour- 
bon’s mouth a long speech which shows what to an Italian mind he might 
have said. 

3 Brewer, Calendar, 3114. 
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The fall of their leader only increased the fury of his 
Captureof followers; and the attack became so fierce in so 
the Borgo. many places that the defenders grew bewildered. 
When a few Spanish soldiers appeared unexpectedly on the 
walls of the Borgo a cry was raised: ‘ The enemy are in the 
city,’ and every one fled to seek safety for himself.1 The 
Spaniards pursued with the shout of: ‘Espana! Espana! 
Ammazza! Ammazza!’ Some of the fugitives made for the 
Ponte Sisto, hoping to find safety across the Tiber; others 
fled to the Castle of S. Angelo, where they found the entrance 
blocked by a struggling crowd of Cardinals, prelates, officials 
of the Court, merchants and women. Those who came first 
were lucky in gaining entrance; at last the bewildered guard 
with difficulty let down the rusty portcullis and closed the 
gate. Cardinal Pucci was pushed down in the scramble and 
seriously injured; but some of his household managed to 
push him in through a window. Cardinal Armellino, who had 
been left outside, was placed in a basket and drawn up to the 
top of the castle by a rope. Clement, who was on his knees 
in his chapel, was warned by the shouts and shrieks of 
pursuers and pursued that it was time for flight. He just 
succeeded in escaping from the Vatican ; for ‘ had he stayed 
‘long enough to say three creeds,’ wrote an eye-witness, 
‘he would have been taken’.2 Already muskets were being 
fired outside, when Clement hurried along the gallery which 
led from the Vatican to the Castle. He wept and moaned 
that everybody had betrayed him. Paolo Giovio gathered up 
his train and carried it that he might run faster, throwing over 
the Pope’s head and shoulders his own violet cloak, lest the 
white colour of the Papal vestments might attract attention.® 
He was followed by thirteen Cardinals and most of the 
officials of the Court. 


1 Guicciardini says that the cry was raised by Renzo da Ceri, but this 
is not in keeping with his character. 

*Salazar, in Villa, Memorias, 142. ‘Casi por espacio de cuanto se 
dijeran tres credos 6 poco m4s dejaron de tomarle en palacio.’ 
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At first only the Borgo was taken; and Renzo da Ceri still 
hoped to save the rest of the city. He went to the curender 
Capitol, and proposed to the Council that they °fthecity. 
should break down the bridges, and defend the southern walls 
against the Colonna, if they attempted to enter. But the 
Romans were not prepared for heroic measures. They would 
not sacrifice their beautiful bridges; and they did not see 
their way to exclude the Colonna, who were Roman citizens 
like themselves. They still thought that, by deserting the 
Pope and placing themselves under the protection of the 
imperialist party, they would escape more easily than by 
fighting.! In the midst of their hesitation, a trumpeter was 
despatched from the Borgo, summoning Trastevere to 
surrender. Renzo refused to parley, and led such troops as 
would follow him to the defence of Trastevere, which was the 
next object of the enemy’s attack. But in this condition of 
divided policy, his troops offered no effective resistance. As 
soon as they were assailed by a volley of musketry from the 
vineyards on the Janiculum, they threw away their arms and 
fled over the Ponte Sisto. Renzo and a few French soldiers 
made their way to the Castle of S. Angelo. By two o’clock 
in the afternoon the fighting was over. Shortly afterwards 
Guido Rangone arrived with 800 trained soldiers to help 
the Romans, but finding that all resistance had ceased could 

do nothing save retire. 

"Clement was now ready to open negotiations; and at first 
the imperialist captains, uncertain of the difficulties which 
might still be before them, were inclined to listen. But 
when they saw that the efforts of the defence had ceased, they 
moved in military order to the Porta Settimiana, and thence 
to the Ponte Sisto, slaying all who came in their way. 
After crossing the bridge, they encamped for the night in the 
Piazza Navona and the Campo dei Fiori. 

Then began a scene of unimaginable horror. A horde of 
40,000 ruffians, free from all restraint, gratified their elemental 


1 Letter of Du Bellay in Mignet, Rivaltté, ii., 324. 
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lusts and passions at the expense of the most cultivated 
The eack population in the world. They were worse than bar- 
of Rome. barians, for they possessed all the vices of depraved 
15% civilisation. Brutalised by hardships, by poverty, 
by suffering; of different nations, Germans, Spaniards, 
Italians; they were held together by no common bond save 
that of boundless cupidity and wild desire. Rome was at the 
mercy, not of a conquering army, but of a host of demons in- 
spired only with avarice, cruelty, and lust. As soon as the 
soldiers found that resistance was over, they rushed like 
a pack of wolves upon the defenceless houses, whose tremb- 
ling, master’s were standing at the doors, offering quarters and 
begging for mercy. No heed was paid to their prayers. 
They were slain, or seized and maltreated, that they might 
show where their riches were concealed. No age nor sex was 
spared. The women were violated, till fathers slew their 
daughters out of compassion, and mothers tore out their own 
eyes that they might no longer be witnesses of the terrible 
scenes around them. [Each nationality among the soldiers 
contributed its worst qualities to the utter depravation of the 
rest. The Germans were the most ferocious at first; and 
the Lutherans amongst them set an example, which was 
quickly followed, of disregard of holy places. The Spaniards 
excelled in deliberate cruelty. The Italians were the most 
inventive, and hounded on their comrades to new fields of 
discovery. ‘Those who had taken refuge in churches were 
dragged out by the Lutherans; vestments, ornaments, and 
relics were seized by greedy hands. Monasteries were stormed 
and sacked; nuns were violated in the streets. Those who 
tried ‘to barricade their houses were besieged and burned 
out. There was no distinction made between friend or foe. 
Spaniards, Flemings, and Germans resident in Rome were 
treated like the rest. ‘The best that could befall them was to 
be made prisoners and escape with a heavy ransom. The 
streets were filled with the dying and the dead, amidst whom 
the soldiers staggered to and fro laden with heavy bundles of 
spoil, The groans of the dying were only interrupted by the 
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blasphemies of the soldiers, and the shrieks of agonising 
women who were being violated or hurled out of the 
windows. 

For three days this indiscriminate butchery and pillage 
raged unchecked. On the fourth day the quarrels about the 
division of booty made it possible to re-establish some sort 
of discipline. Further slaughter was forbidden, and the 
soldiers were told to enjoy what they possessed. The 
Germans were ready to obey, and turned to drunkenness and 
buffoonery. Clad in magnificent vestments and decked with 
jewels, accompanied by their concubines, who were bedizened 
with like ornaments, they rode on mules through the streets, 
and imitated with drunken gravity the processions of the 
Papal Court. The Spaniards were not so easily contented. 
They had no pleasure in anti-Papal demonstrations; they 
were devout sons of the Church and respected holy places, 
when it was not inconvenient. But they were determined 
to use to the full the opportunity which was in their power 
for gathering riches. They had gleaned the field most 
diligently ; but there still remained the discovery of secret 
hoards of wealth, and the possibility of extracting ransoms 
from those who had possessions or friends elsewhere. For 
this purpose they had recourse to every refinement of cruelty. 
They hung up their prisoners by the arms ; they thrust hot 
irons into their flesh, or pointed sticks beneath their finger 
nails; they pulled out their teeth one by one, and invented 
divers means of ingenious mutilation. 

The Cardinals of the imperialist party, who had trusted 
that they would be treated as friends, had reason to regret 
their confidence. The Cardinal of Siena, in spite of his 
ancestral devotion to the imperial side, had to pay a ransom 
to the Spaniards; he was then seized by the Germans, who 
dragged him naked through the streets, beating him with their 
fists till he agreed to pay them 5000 ducats. The Cardinal of 
Araceli met with still more ignominious treatment. The 
Germans laid him on a bier, and bore him through the streets 
as dead ; they placed the bier in achurch and celebrated mock 
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obsequies, singing ribald songs over the pretended corpse, and 
attributing to him every form of vice. Other Cardinals were 
taken for enforced rides, mounted behind a trooper, amid the 
jeers of his comrades. ‘he inferior prelates fared still worse. 
A lanzknecht was pulling off the episcopal ring from a 
bishop’s finger, when a corporal exclaimed: ‘I will show 
you a shorter way’. Drawing his dragger, he hacked off the 
finger, drew the ring, and flung the finger into the prisoner’s 
face. 

Some refuge was provided for men of position by the 
sees arrival in Rome of Cardinal Colonna on May 10. 
Cardinal He came full of exultation at the chastisement 
May 10, which had befallen the Pope, who had attacked his 
"eat house; but when he saw the miserable condition of 
the city he burst into tears, and did his utmost to mitigate 
the universal distress. Though his authority was of small 
avail, yet his palace was a secure refuge; and there the 
luckless Cardinals found a home when they could contrive 
to escape from the hands of their persecutors. But the 
security of the Colonna palace was only due to the troops 
who accompanied the Cardinal and defended the gates 
against assailants. No other house was secure. The am- 
bassador of Portugal, nephew of the king, refused to pay a 
ransom, and trusted in the strength of his palace and the 
protection of the Portuguese flag. The gates were carried 
by assault; all who had taken shelter were dragged away; 
everything was plundered; and the ambassador himself, 
captured half naked, was only rescued from personal indignity 
by the intervention of Juan de Urbina, and the promise to 
pay 14,000 ducats. The Markgraf of Brandenburg, resident 
in Rome, was made prisoner. The Marchioness of Mantua 
saved her palace with difficulty by the intervention of her 
son, who was a captain in the imperial army; but all the 
Romans who had taken refuge there were held to ransom ; 
and the Marchioness was subject to such threats from the 
lanzknechts that she thought it prudent to set sail from Ostia 
as soon as she could. Even the Emperor's secretary, Perez, 
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had to purchase security by paying 2000 ducats, for-which a 
couple of Spanish soldiers agreed to guard his house. He 
could only express his thankfulness to heaven that he had 
escaped s0 easily.! 

While such was the miserable fate of the Papal capital, 
the Pope remained shut up in the Castle of S. 
Angelo. His conduct throughout this crisis showed oes 
the same vacillation which always marked him. ‘°~ 
He took no personal part in anything that concerned the 
defence of Rome. He did not venture to summon the 
citizens, or visit the walls, or exhort his soldiers. He did 
not even try to save the Papal dignity by timely flight, that 
by his presence he might hasten the tardy advance of the 
army of the league. When the enemy was inside the city, 
he made no effective efforts to come to terms. During the 
terrible days of pillage he sat waiting for the arrival of the 
relieving army, and made no effort of his own to intercede. 
Trusting in the strength of the Castle of S. Angelo, he hoped 
to gain time by negotiating. On May 7 he requested that 
some one might be sent to arrange terms. Juan Bartolomé 
de Gattinara arrived for that purpose, and found ce ee 
Clement seated weeping amongst his thirteen Cardi- negotise 
nals. He whined out that all his misfortunes had the army. 
come through his trust in Lannoy; he was no ">" 
longer in a condition to think of defence, and placed himself 
and the Cardinals in the hands of the Emperor. Gatti- 
nara consoled him with the reflection that his misfortunes 
arose chiefly trom his own fault in not sending money 
in time to pay the army; now he had no course open 
except submission, and Gattinara undertook to arrange 
terms. He did his best; but Clement was only seeking 
to gain time and still hoped that the Duke of Urbino 
would come to his relief. For four days Gattinara was em- 
ployed in running to and fro, while Clement exercised his 
ingenuity in raising objections to the form in which the 
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capitulation was drawn up. Finally the lanzknechts inter- 
fered, and declared that they would not consent to leave 
Rome till they had received their arrears of pay amounting 
to 300,000 ducats. They did not see why the Pope, and 
those who had shut themselves up in the castle, should 
escape on easier terms than their less fortunate brethren. 
Clement declared that he had not with him more than 
10,000 ducats; and negotiations came to a standstill, while 
imploring letters were sent to the Duke of Urbino to hasten 
his advance.! But the duke was as dilatory as ever; and his 
delay gave the imperial leaders time to restore military disci- 
pline in their army, which had been demoralised by its rapid 
success. They pointed out the dangers to be apprehended 
from a sudden attack, and gathered forces enough to blockade 
the Castle of S. Angelo. The generals also were anxious 
to assure themselves of their victory by having the Pope a 
prisoner in their hands; they were ready to make themselves 
personally liable for the pay of the lanzknechts and trust to 
recover from the Pope later. On May 18 Clement was pre- 
pared to sign the capitulation ; but when Gattinara went for 
his signature on the next day he found that new difficulties 
were raised. After much debate Clement at last exclaimed : 
‘I wish to deal fairly with you. I have madea capitulation 
which is little to my honour, and would willingly escape 
from the disgrace. I hear that the army of the league is 
close at hand, and I ask for a term of six days to see if I am 
succoured. When a fortress is summoned to surrender such 
a condition is generally granted.’ Gattinara answered that 
such a proposal would show the imperial captains that the 
negotiations had only been a device to gain time; they 
would break off further dealings, and would assault the 
castle; if they took it there would be no place for repent- 
ance, but the Apostolic See would be ruined for ever. This 
caused great consternation, and the Pope consulted with his 
advisers what he should do. The French and English 
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ambassadors, Alberto Carpi and Gregory Casale, induced 
him to adhere to his demand for a delay of six days. The 
imperialists dug a deep trench round the castle and reduced 
It to a state of siege; at the same time the sense of 
approaching danger brought the soldiers increasingly back 
to their military duties.! 

The army of the league set out from Florence on May 3 ; 
but it was not till the 22nd that the Duke of Urbino fens 
reached Isola. He did not venture to attack the of the 
enemy; for his troops could not be depended on '*8"* 
and many of them deserted. The Colonna carried on a series 
of skirmishes, in which they were generally successful; and 
the army of the league began to suffer from want of food. 
The strict blockade of the Castle of S. Angelo prevented the 
Pope from holding communication with his lukewarm friends. 
It soon became evident that the siege would not be raised 
by the efforts of the Duke of Urbino; and Clement was 
obliged to re-open negotiations for surrender. He made one 
last attempt to gain better terms by summoning to Rome’ 
Lannoy, who arrived on May 28. Clement hoped that 
Lannoy’s presence might introduce discord amongst the 
imperialists. Since Bourbon’s death no one held the 
Emperor’s commission as general of the army. Juan de 
Urbina was most popular with the Spanish soldiers; but 
the Prince of Orange declared that he would serve under no 
one without the Emperor's orders, and he was allowed to 
exercise the authority of chief commander. But Lannoy, as 
Viceroy of Naples, might claim to be supreme ; and Clement 
endeavoured to gain time by demanding his ratification as 
a necessary guarantee. Lannoy, however, was powerless 
before the army, who looked on him with disfavour, as the 
man who had already tried to interfere with their plans of 
dealing with the Pope; so after a few days’ sojourn in Rome 
Lannoy, fearing for his personal safety, withdrew to Civita 


Lavigna. 
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Clement was now at the end of his resources. The army 
Surrender Of the league was useless, and on June 2 withdrew 
ofthe —§ to Viterbo. Lannoy was useless. The imperial 
S. Angelo. army did not disband, in spite of pestilence and the 


tay. difficulty of obtaining food. The siege of the castle 
was steadily maintained, and the provisions of the besieged 
began to fail. There was nothing for the Pope save to 
agree to the terms which he had vainly striven to escape. 
On June 5 he signed the capitulation, by which he placed 
himself and his Cardinals in the hands of the imperial 
generals; agreed to pay in instalments 400,000 ducats for 
the payment of the army; surrendered Ostia, Civita Vecchia, 
Modena, Parma, and Piacenza; restored the Colonna; and 
revoked all censures and excommunications incurred by 
those engaged in war against the Apostolic See.1 On June 
7 the garrison of S. Angelo marched out and was escorted 
on its way from Rome. A garrison of Spaniards and 
Germans took its place. The Pope was thus a prisoner in 
‘the Emperor’s hands. 

It was a question how the Emperor had best use his 
A power, and the advice tendered to him by those 

lews 
about the On the spot is full of interest. It shows that 
of the Luther and the German rebels only spoke out 
Papacy; what everybody felt, when they maintained that 
the relation of national Churches to the Papacy was a 
matter of convenience, to be determined on grounds of 
expediency. The defenders of the Papacy frankly admitted 
that they upheld it in their own interests, and that the form 
in which it should exist depended simply on political con- 
siderations. ‘We are waiting,’ wrote Gattinara from Rome 
on June 8, ‘to know how your majesty intends the city of 
Rome to be governed: whether it is to be some sort of 
Apostolic Seat orno. The opinion of many of your majesty’s 
servants is that the Apostolic Seat should not be entirely 
removed from Rome; for then the King of France will set 
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up a patriarch in his kingdom, and deny obedience to 
the Apostolic Seat; the King of England will do likewise, 
and so will all other Christian princes, The opinion of 
your majesty’s servants is that it would be best to keep the 
Apostolic Seat so low that your majesty can always dispose 
of it and command it. Provision should be made for this 
purpose at once, lest the officials and members of the Curia 
leave the city, and so reduce it to nothing by removing all 
its business. The Pope and Cardinals have asked me to . 
inform your majesty on this point; as they think your 
majesty does not wish the Apostolic Seat to be entirely 
ruined,’ ! 

This was the opinion of the moderate men amongst the 
Spaniards in Italy. More advanced opinion was expressed 
by Lope de Soria, ambassador at Genoa, who regarded the 
sack of Rome as a judgment of God, and looked forward to 
the prospect of a real reformation of the Church. Let the 
Emperor take to himself the lands of the Papacy, and reduce 
the Pope to the discharge of spiritual functions only.? 

Charles, however, was not the man to commit himself to 
any far-reaching scheme without counting the cost. Manifesto 
He had been quite willing that Bourbon should ¢ “hi 
inflict some chastisement on the Pope, and wrote to 15?7- 
him, before he heard the news of his death: ‘I do not know 
what you may have done with the Pope; but what I desire 
is a good peace. I hope you will take care not to be de- 
ceived, and will prevail on the Pope to take the trouble to 
come here for the purpose of establishing definitely a uni- 
versal peace.’* When the news of what had actually 
happened first reached him, he doubtless wished that the 
success of his army had not been quite so complete. But 
he had an answer ready to the remonstrances which he re- 
ceived—an answer which breathed the old spirit of imperial 
superiority to the Papacy, and manifested the intention of 
using the opportunity to the full. He set forth his services 
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to Christendom, and especially to the Papacy; he had de- 
fended the Papal power in Germany, and his efforts had 
been requited by the friendship of Leo X. and Adrian VI.; 
Clement had thought fit to break the peace made by the 
treaty of Madrid, and raise an Italian league for the purpose 
of attacking the kingdom of Naples. The Emperor’s pro- 
tests were disregarded ; the truce made with Moncada was 
broken; the Emperor was compelled to send troops to suc- 
cour Naples; those troops, knowing the Papal capacity for 
deceit, were unwilling to accept the truce made with Lannoy, 
though the Emperor would have been contented with it; 
they seized Rome and wrought much damage, though the 
extent of that damage had been greatly exaggerated. This 
had happened without the will of any one—a manifest sign 
that it was the judgment of God—though the Emperor 
regretted it so much that he would rather have been defeated 
than win such a victory. However, as such was the pleasure 
of God, who from great evil works still greater good, Charles 
was determined to carry on his work for the good of Christen- 
dom and the welfare of the Church.! 

Charles, in fact, did not find his position immediately im- 
Results proved by the capture of the Pope. Already, before 
ofthe |, his success in Italy, there were negotiations pro- 
CharlesV. ceeding in England for a close alliance between 
Henry and Francis; and Wolsey prepared the way by 
proposing to the Emperor a modification of the treaty of 
Madrid, which Charles was not inclined to accept.2 Francis 
wished to obtain the restoration of his sons, and the commu- 
tation of the claim for Burgundy into a money payment. 
When Charles was stubborn, Francis turned to the English 
alliance; and the captivity of the Pope gave an additional 
colour to the interests of the contracting parties. In the 


_) This letter is given in Spanish, addressed to the King of Portugal, in 
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Ciaconius, Vita Pontificum, iii., 466, It is dated August 2. 
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festivities wherewith the French Court celebrated the alliance 
in June, ‘there was a play of shepherds which brought in the 
ruin of Rome’.!_ Francis showed his earnestness by sending 
an army of 20,000 men under Lautrec, who entered North 
Italy in the beginning of August. He did not, however, pay 
much heed to the exhortations of the Papal nuncio, who im- 
plored him to march straight to Naples, where he would find 
an easy victory, and whence he could march against Lom- 
bardy at his pleasure.? He preferred the more straightforward 
course of taking things in the order in which they came, and 
after capturing Alessandria, Vigevano, and other smaller 
places, laid siege to Milan, which was driven to surrender 
early in October. 

Thus, in military matters, the position of the Emperor in 
Italy was by no means strong. Lannoy surveyed } 
the situation with tolerable accuracy in a letter position of 
written on August 18 ‘The imperial forces in a 
Lombardy can: scarcely defend Milan. The army in the 
States of the Church, through want of pay, is so out of dis- 
cipline that it will be very difficult to bring it into order again. 
The Pope still hopes that your majesty’s affairs will not go 
well in Italy; and indeed they never stood in greater danger. 
I have no good account of the Duke of Ferrara: I fear the 
French king will win him over by great promises. The 
Pope is glad of any trouble caused to your majesty ; because 
it will be easier for him to settle with your majesty, who 
have for your enemies all the potentates of the world, and 
have no money wherewith to sustain so great awar. There- 
fore, if things could be secured by making peace with the Pope, 
I should advise to make some honourable agreement with his 
holiness. There are, however, two reasons against it: one, 
that his holiness has offended in many ways, and has been 
grievously offended, and there is no sufficient security by 
which your majesty can be sure of his friendship; the other 
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is that, whatever his holiness agrees to, he cannot secure 
that, if the affairs of the league prosper in Lombardy, their 
forces will not invade Naples. Now that Lombardy is being 
assailed, I think the safest course is for me to take the Pope 
into the kingdom; and there I will try to bring his holiness 
to the necessary point, and will advise your majesty that you 
may be able to judge how to deal with him finally.’? 

This was the method of dealing with the Pope that was 

suggested by the exigencies of Italian politics. But 
or foiney his position as head of the Church opened out other 
Aug».1527- considerations. Francis and Henry were, of course, 
greatly shocked at the Pope’s captivity, and put his liberation 
as one of the objects of their league. Henry had a strong 
motive for wishing to lay the Pope under an obligation. 
Wolsey was sent to France that he might settle with Francis 
the future of Europe. Amongst the subjects of deliberation 
was the prevention of Charles’ supposed plan of summoning 
a General Council, depriving the Pope, and translating the 
Holy See to Spain or Germany.? To prevent this it was 
proposed that the Cardinals who were at liberty should be 
summoned to meet Wolsey in France, and there should con- 
fer about the government of the Church during the Pope’s 
captivity. Wolsey, on his arrival at Calais in July, pro- 
claimed a fast on behalf of the Pope’s liberation, that the 
Emperor’s mind might be moved by a universal display of 
popular sorrow. 

When Wolsey reached Paris he laid his scheme before the 
Papal nuncio, Cardinal Salviati, who at first was completely 
carried away by its plausibility. He quite agreed that a 
convention of Cardinals in France might provide for the pre- 
servation of the States of the Church, work for the Pope’s 
liberation, and arrange such matters as the Pope’s captivity 
prevented him from attending to. Such a display of energy 
would be an assertion of the indestructible vitality of the 
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Church, and would show the Emperor that he could not hope, 
by keeping the Pope a prisoner, to dispose of the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Papacy. Wolsey’s diplomacy was as 
usual wonderfully successful; he arranged a marriage 
between Mary of England and the eldest son of Francis; 
he settled all the details of the treaty which was to unite 
England and France in a perpetual peace; he received the 
highest marks of favour from the French king, who revealed 
to him the proposals of the Emperor, and exchanged ciphers, 
as a guarantee that neither party would carry on secret 
negotiations with the imperial Court. When this had been 
accomplished Wolsey turned to the Papal question in the 
middle of August, and slowly disclosed his plans to the 
astonished Cardinals who had come to Compiégne to meet 
him. Wolsey had a scheme for protecting the Papacy from 
undue pressure by the Emperor; and his scheme was practi- 
cally a proposal that the Papacy should place itself in the 
hands of Henry and Francis. He suggested, purely as a 
provisional measure, that himself should be appointed Papal 
Vicar, with full power to grant dispensations and the like.” 
‘See,’ exclaimed the luckless Salviati, ‘to what straits we 
are reduced; but if the Pope be set free there will be a 
remedy for all.’ 

However, Salviati did his best to hinder Wolsey’s schemes. 
He approached the French Chancellor Duprat with ome 
an offer of a Cardinal’s hat, which he said the Pope France. 
had determined to give him on the first occasion Sept. 
possible; he was horrified to receive the answer ‘” 
that Wolsey had already made a similar promise, and that 


1MS. letter of Salviati, August 6. ‘Pare a sua Signoria Reverenda 
che di questa conventione si possa mostrare al Imperatore che la Chiesa 
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Wolsey’s promise was better than the Pope’s. However 
much he might trust that the good understanding between 
France and England would not last long, he saw that 
Wolsey had taken the curb between his teeth and could not 
be checked at present. He dreaded lest any opposition 
should lead to an immediate withdrawal of obedience on the 
part of France and England; and to avoid this disaster he 
thought it wise to dissemble for the purpose of gaining time. 
So the first definite move in Wolsey’s game was agreed to 
by the French Cardinals present at Compitgne, who on 
September 16 signed a protest, declaring that they would 
never consent to any alienation of ecclesiastical lands, or to 
any creation of Cardinals, made while the Pope was in the 
Emperor’s power; in the case of the Pope’s death they would 
not recognise an election made in Rome; they besought the 
Pope to supply his own absence by entrusting his power and 
authority to another, who could take steps to meet the press- 
ing necessity of immediate disaster.} 

It was clear that the imprisonment of the Pope was rais- 
ing awkward questions, which would be settled on political 
and personal grounds. Ecclesiastical tradition had no more 
weight in France and England than in rebellious Germany. 

Meanwhile the Pope remained helpless in the Castle of 
1 een S. Angelo, receiving the news of repeated disaster. 
the Papal The severest blow was the first to fall. Florence 
Siates. —_wearied of the government of a Cardinal in the name 
of two illegitimate youths of the Medici house, and smarting 
under the heavy taxation imposed in the interests of the Pope, 
welcomed the news of the occupation of Rome, drove out the 
Medici, and restored its old form of popular government, 
with Niccol6 Capponi as Gonfalonier. This was followed 
by the occupation of the cautionary towns, Ostia and Civita 
Vecchia, by the imperial troops. The Duke of Ferrara 
seized the opportunity of annexing Modena and Reggio, and 
then, having gained all that he could from the imperial 
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alliance, veered round to the side of the league. The Venetians 
took Ravenna and Cervia, lest they should fall to the Duke 
of Ferrara. The Malatesta family again showed signs of 
life, and possessed themselves of Rimini and Imola. The 
Papal dominions were being dismembered on every side. 

In Rome itself everything was in confusion. Pillage and 
carnage produced the usual result of famine and conaition 
plague. Already on June 23, the death rate aver- of Rome. 
aged two hundred a day, and food was hard to get. 1577 
But the soldiers refused to leave Rome till they had been 
paid; and there was no man in the position of responsible 
leader. The first object of the Pope was to raise the money 
which he had promised; and in this he was helped by 
Lannoy, who wished to despatch the troops to succour the 
army of Lombardy. For this purpose, a proposal was made 
to the Pope that Cardinal Colonna should be appointed 
Governor of Rome, and also receive legatine power. Clem- 
ent answered that the army might do as it pleased, but must 
not ask for his consent.!. The difficulty of raising money 
caused delay; and the plague raged fiercely, till on July 1 
the daily tale of deaths reached seven hundred. The soldiers 
murmured, and again became mutinous, so that the Prince 
of Orange withdrew from Rome, and such authority as there 
was ceased to exist.2 A detachment of the army retired, and 
encamped at Narni, still clamouring for money. The office 
of commander was offered to the Duke of Ferrara, who 
refused it. The captains of the imperial army, wearied with 
the long delay, summoned Lannoy to Rome, that he might 
give surety for the Papal payments; otherwise they threat- 
ened to advance into the kingdom of Naples.* Lannoy, 
alarmed at this prospect, raised all the money that he could, 
and brought renewed pressure to bear on the Pope, who wept 
and entreated that he be put under no new restrictions. ‘It 
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is disgrace enough,’ he said, ‘that the three bare-footed friars 
who remain with me can only feed themselves by borrowing. 
I leave it to you to judge if this be honourable to the 
Emperor.’! Attempts to devise means for satisfying the 
demands of the soldiers were wearily continued; till in the 
middle of September there was great fear that the exasperated 
troops would again take possession of Rome. The Germans 
threatened to set the city on fire, or sell it to the Venetians, 
or take the Pope’s side, so that the Emperor should have no 
profit from his victory.2 To add to the difficulties Lannoy 
died on September 23, and was replaced by Moncada. 

As yet the Emperor had given no sign of his intentions to 
+. his representatives in Italy. But on September 19 
disturb- arrived at Naples Pierre de Veyre, bearing instruc- 
Rome. tions to the Viceroy. He was bidden to induce the 
Septy 1507: Pope if possible to come to Spain; if not, to re- 
establish him in the possession of his spiritual functions ; 
in regard. to the temporal power, he was to take care that the 
Emperor was not deceived as he had been in the past; the 
Pope was to be reduced to a condition in which he would 
have no power to do harm, if he had the will. The death 
of Lannoy left the full responsibility of carrying out these 
instructions to Veyre, who was impressed with the dangers 
of the existing situation of affairs. There were rumours that 
the Duke of Ferrara was trying to persuade the Germans to 
carry off the Pope to Lombardy ; the duke was tending to- 
wards the league, and had said when he refused the command 
of the army: ‘When the Emperor pays his men it will be 
time enough for me to command them’. On the other hand, 
there were suspicions that Cardinal Colonna was inciting 
the Germans to mutiny, in hope that the Pope might be 
murdered. There was also a possibility that in the existing 
confusion the Pope might make his escape. Veyre therefore 
proposed to begin negotiations at once, and bind the Pope 


1 Perez, September 2. Villa, 274; Gayangos, 184. 
* Perez, September 24. Villa, 283; Gayangos, 200. 
> Instructions to Veyre, in Buckholtz, Ferdinand I., iti., 97. 
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by strong guarantees before setting him at liberty:! This 
conclusion was hastened by the action of the Germans, who 
on September 25 marched back to Rome and demanded of 
Alarcon, who was in charge of the Castle of S. Angelo, that 
the hostages given by the Pope should be handed over to 
their keeping as security for their pay. Alarcon had no 
means of resisting the demand, and sent word to the Pope, 
who replied that he would consult the Cardinals. Alarcon 
saw that delay would inevitably lead to another outburst 
af pillage. He was ill in bed, but dragged himself into 
the Pope’s council chamber and angrily demanded the host- 
ages at once. In vain Clement pleaded that he had already 
paid what was due, and had mortgaged the revenues of the 
States of the Church for the remainder. Alarcon insisted ; 
and the hostages were dragged away amidst the groans and 
lamentations of the assembled Cardinals. Clement saw torn 
from him his trusted adviser, Giberti, his relatives, Jacopo 
Salviati and Lorenzo Ridolfi, besides Mario Montano, Arch- 
bishop of Siponto, Onofrio Bartolini, Archbishop of Pisa, and 
Antonio Pucci, Bishop of Pistoia. They were imprisoned in 
the palace of Cardinal Colonna.? 

In this extremity of personal sorrow, Clement made an 
appeal to the humanity of the man whom he had progress 
so greatly injured, Cardinal Colonna, saying that ofnesotia- 
only the spear of Achilles could avail to heal the Oct. 1597. 
wound which it had made. On October 2 Colonna went to 
S. Angelo, and was received with every display of affection 
by the Pope. Next day arrived Veyre and the Emperor’s 
confessor, Fray Alfonso Quifones, who was well known to 
the Pope. Veyre brought with him 30,000 ducats, but did 
not think it wise to give it to the soldiers without a promise 
that they would withdraw. When no further payment was 


1 Veyre to the Emperor, September 30. Gayangos, 212; Lanz, Corre- 
spondens, des Kaisers Karl V., i., 248, ete. 

* Perez, October 12. Villa, 288. 

$¢Su santidad le abracé y le besd en ambos carillos, mostrando alegria 
de verle.’ Perez, ut supra, 290. 
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made, the soldiers held a meeting on October 8, after which 
they rushed to the Colonna palace, seized the hostages, put 
them in irons two and two together, and dragged them 
through the streets, threatening to slay them if money were 
not at once forthcoming. It was with difficulty that Cardinal 
Colonna could obtain permission to supply them with food. 
After this demonstration the soldiers announced that, if they 
did not receive 50,000 ducats in five days, the hostages 
would be put to death. 

This quickened the desire of every one to come to terms, 
and discover guarantees which would satisfy the army and 
the Emperor alike. Cardinal Colonna offered to sell or 
mortgage his office of Chancellor; and messengers were 
sent on every side to raise money. This, however, was not 
very fruitful of results; but, luckily for the hostages, a 
diversion was made by the Abbot of Farfa, Napoleone 
Orsini, who from his stronghold at Bracciano began to 
pillage the stragglers of the army. This led to a military 
expedition, and strengthened the influence of the captains, 
who on October 21 agreed to furnish as much money as 
they could, if the Pope would find banks which would give 
security for its repayment. This proposal also came to 
nothing ; and the month of November was spent in en- 
deavouring to satisfy the claims of the Emperor and of the 
army. On October 31 the Pope became restive; whereupon 
he received orders to prepare for a journey to Naples, and to 
leave behind him three Cardinals as hostages. Clement 
tried to pluck up his courage and say that he would go; 
but he broke down, and left the Congregation overcome 
by tears.1 While Veyre represented the interests of the 
Emperor, Alarcon and Cardinal Colonna strove to reduce 
the demands of the soldiers. There were frequent riots and 
mutinies, which were quelled by the Marquis of Guasto and 
Don Juan de Urbina. Urbina was once in imminent peril 


1Perez, Villa, 305. ‘Yo vi 4 Su santidad aquel dia determinado 4 
hazer lo que quisiese el exército, Antes que conceder lo que sele pedia 
y salidse de la congregacion y metiése en la cAmara llorando.,’ 
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of his life. As he was addressing his men, one of them 
levelled his arquebus at him. Luckily the match fell to the 
ground; and Urbina restored order by killing the mutineer 
with his own hand. 

Clement, true to his shifty character, tried to help himself 
by spreading discord in the army. He sent a 
message to the Germans asking their advice ; he raat dd 
said that he was powerless against the Spaniards, “ 
who had deprived him of all his resources both in Rome and 
throughout his dominions. His feeble effort ‘failed ignomini- 
ously. The German captains informed Cardinal Colonna 
of the Papal intervention. When Clement was taxed with 
it, he could not deny his message, but said that its only 
object was to procure better treatment of the hostages. 
Clement knew well enough that it was more important for 
the Emperor to induce the soldiers to march into Lom- 
bardy against Lautrec than to keep himself a prisoner in the 
castle. He still hoped that Lautrec might march to his 
deliverance; and the imperialists were not without their 
fears. Hence the imperialists were more desirous to free 
Rome from military licence than was the Pope, and were 
fertile in devices for enabling the Pope to raise money. 
Moncada proposed that five Neapolitan Cardinals should be 
created for a payment of 20,000 ducats apiece. This source 
of revenue, together with what could be raised in Rome and 
Naples, would produce 150,000 ducats, which were immedi- 
ately necessary. But Moncada found that the Cardinalate 
was not readily saleable, on the doubtful security which he 
could offer. Only three prelates would accept it; and they 
would only deposit 10,000 ducats each, on condition that 
they were not given to the Pope till he was free and they 
had received their hats ; the remaining 10,000 ducats would 
be paid when their creations were published... On the 
strength of this security, Cardinal Colonna offered the 


1 The Cardinals were Vicenzo Caraffa, Archbishop of Naples, Enrique 
de Cardona, Archbishop of Monreale, and Sigismondo Papacoda, Bishop 
of Tropi. 
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Germans 49,000 ducats in ten days; if on the receipt of 
that sum they would consent to the Pope’s release, he 
promised 68,000 ducats more in fifteen days from that 
time. The Germans demanded an additional 17,000 ducats 
in the first instance, and to this the Pope assented. 

There was now a basis for arranging the definite points 
Final of the two agreements between the Pope and the 
agree- = Emperor, and the Pope and the army. The latter, 
Rees being more immediately pressing, was taken 
in hand first; but when the provisions were laid before 
the Pope on November 23 he raised some not unnatural 
objections. One article provided that the soldiers, who 
had extorted from their Roman captives houses or lands 
as part payment of their ransoms, should not be molested 
in the possession of their ill-gotten gains. Clement declared 
that he would not accept this; he rose from the table in 
anger saying: ‘I will speak no more of my liberation’. 
But this resolute attitude lasted only for a night, and 
Clement accepted what he could not avoid. When the 
agreement with the Emperor was under discussion, Cardinal 
Colonna wished that the restoration of the Colonna family 
should be included. But Quifiones objected, on the ground 
that it would seem as though the Emperor exerted pressure 
on the Pope for his own political interests. He proposed 
instead a clause which restored to the Pope all the lands 
of the Church, save those given in security to the Emperor 
and the lands held by the Colonna. With this the Cardinal 
was satisfied. ; 

The general result of this protracted discussion was 
that the Pope paid 66,000 ducats to obtain his freedom ; 
agreed to pay 300,000 within three months; promised not 
to oppose the Emperor in Italy; granted him permission to 
levy acrusade in Spain; gave him the ecclesiastical tithes of 
Naples, valued at 500,000 ducats, on condition that half 
of that sum was to go in payment of the Pope’s debt; 
left in his hands Ostia, Civita Vecchia, Civita Castellana 
and Forli as guarantees; and further handed over five 
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Cardinals as hostages, three of whom were to go to Naples 
as a pledge to the Emperor, while two were to be left with 
Cardinal Colonna as a pledge to the army. Clement was so 
weary of discussion that at last he exclaimed: ‘Give me 
the treaty, I will sign it at once without hearing any more’. 
It was accordingly signed on the evening of November 26.! 

Clement was not so overwhelmed with shame that he 
could not see the comic side of the situation. One of 
the hostages mentioned was Cardinal Trivulzi, who had 
no ambition for that distinction, but slipped out of the 
Pope’s chamber with the Marquis de Guasto, put on a 
civilian’s dress, and tried to pass the sentries. He was 
recognised and was taken to Alarcon, who put him under 
arrest. When Clement heard of it, he asked that he should 
be allowed to go free in the castle as before, and laughed 
heartily at the confusion of the Cardinal when he appeared 
in his presence.? 

Next day Veyre set out for Naples to procure Moncada's 
signature to the treaty. He carried with him also the 
three Cardinals’ hats which were a necessary portion of 
the agreement. . During his absence the Germans again 
mutinied, dragged the hostages to the Campo dei Fiori, 
where they erected a gallows, and threatened to hang them. 
They were only saved by a promise of payment on the 
next day. Cardinal Colonna was so moved by their danger 
that he devised a scheme for their escape from prison. 
Their keepers were quieted with a copious repast, while 
the prisoners were drawn up through the chimney with 
ropes. At first the troops were furious at their escape; 
but possibly the thought that other hostages were provided 
by the new treaty assuaged their anger. The Cardinals 
Trivulzi, Pisani and Gaddi were given to Alarcon, and 
Orsini and Cesi to Colonna on December 6. The money 
was paid; the Spanish garrison withdrew from S. Angelo; 


1 The Capitulation is in Molini, Documenti, i., 273, etc. 
2 Perez, November 30. Villa, 303, etc.; ; Gayangos, 249. 
* Paolo Giovio, Vitap Pomie Columne. 
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and the Roman clergy flocked to S. Peter’s to sing a ‘Te 
Deum’ in thankfulness for the Pope’s release. 

When the treaty was signed, it was assumed that the 
ricueos Pope would remain in Rome till the army had 
Clement marched out. But Clement announced his intention 
Dele of going to Orvieto, on the ground that there it 
a would be easier for him to raise money: were he to 
stay in Rome it might be said that he was still under restraint. 
Quifiones approved of this determination; the imperial 
generals agreed,! and offered an escort. But Clement was 
afraid lest the soldiers at the last moment should raise objec- 
tions to his departure. On the evening of the 6th, disguised 
as a merchant and followed by a servant, he crept out of the 
castle, and through a postern in the Vatican garden, where 
Ludovico Gonzaga was waiting for him with a horse. 
Rapidly mounting, the Pope rode through the darkness of 
the night to Capranica, and the next morning to Orvieto. 
The imperial leaders were glad to be rid of him; but they 
knew they could not trust him. There was nothing to do 
save to let him go; if they kept him a prisoner much longer 
the Papal authority would crumble away.. The Italian Car- 
dinals had met at Parma, and through them the league would 
establish a Papal Vicar for Italy; while Wolsey and the 
French Cardinals would set up a Vicar of their own.2 So 
Clement was allowed to go to Orvieto, helpless, at all events 
for the present; with only one fixed purpose in his mind, 
that he would not again run the risk of falling into the hands 
of the Spaniards. Otherwise, he could only watch the 
advance of Lautrec, and devise means for gaining back the 
towns which he had lost. 


' Perez, December 6. Villa, 320, etc.; Gayangos, 254. 

2 Such was the opinion of Moncada, whose letter to the Emperor, om 
December 14, gives an account of the political difficulties in which he 
was placed. One of the motives was: ‘Su santidad se iria 4 entrar por 
las puertas de los enemigos de V. M. siquiera por asegurarse de lo 
que contra Ja persona y dignidad de Su santidad pudiese salir de la 
Congregacion de los Cardenales que se tractaba en Parma, 6 de lo que 
ears Inglaterra pudiese hazer con los otros Cardenales de Francia’. 

ila, 334. 
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There was, however, a troublesome piece of business which 
the English king had laid before him, from which, perhaps, 
some advantage might be gained. Clement little knew that 
his attempts to manage that business for the purpose of his 
political necessities were destined to bring upon the Papacy 
more irretrievable disaster than the revolt of Germany. 
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APPENDIX, ° 


1. Extracts from the Diary of Paris de Grassis. 
British Museum, Additional MSS. , 8444. 


1517. 2nd Sunday in Advent. Sermo fuit plus aequo longus et 
Papa dixit quod ad memoriam magistri Palatii reduceremus 
qualiter sermo in Concilio fuit deliberatus quod esset per quartam 
partem horae et non ultra. Papa missa finita recepit se ad Pala- 
tium venaturus, captus serenitate caeli inopinata quae turbata est 
post discessum ejus illico. 

Christmas Day. Sanctissimus Dominus noster pridie in Concis- 
torio me ad se vocato dixit, licet sit ordinarium quod matutinae 
incohantur hora nona vel circa, tamen quia stomacho et naturae 
suae non convenit illa hora, quia de mane in auroram non tantum 
potuerit quiescere ut digestionem faciat, propterea vellet antici- 
pare, si mihi videretur quod honeste et licite id fieri posset. Dixit 
mihi quod intimarem pro hora noctis quinta, quia tunc et non 
tardius aliquo modo volebat incipere matutinas. 

S. John’s Day. Sermonem habuit quidam scholaris Normensis 
satis scholastice, et gentilicio more quam Christiano, invocans 
Deos Deasque in exclamationibus ita ut multi riserint, multi 
detestati fuerint. Ego increpavi magistrum Palatii qui non corrigit 
quando praevidet eos sermones. Papa patienter toleravit, ut est 
sui moris patientissimi; alia ut alias. 


APPOINTMENT OF A NEW MASTER OF CEREMONIES. 


1518, Jan. 1. Mortuo socio meo multae practicae habitae sunt 
per diversos de aliquo deputando. Alii P. P. persuadebant omnino 
ultramontanum magistrum creari debere juxta decreta noviter in 
Concilio Lateranensi habita. Alii vocari debere censebant Domi- 
num Bernardinum Gutteri Hispanum, cum quibus P. P. inclinabat ; 
alii datam esse supplicationem signatam et desuper bullas expedi- 
tas in favore Michaellis olim substituti Joannis Bucardi, Episcopt 
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Castellani, magistri ceremoniarum, ipsumque Michaelem fuisse 
vocatum ut quam celeriter properet at Urbem. Ego autem cum 
Pontifice et aliis, quam potui honeste locutus sum: non plus 
Ultramontanum quam Citramontanum suffici posse, cum in 
arbitrio sit Pontificis facere eum qui sibi placeat et non arctari 
ad ultramontanum, sicut fecit P. P. Alexander, qui quia erat ipse 
ultramontanus voluit ambos ultramontanos esse tempore suo; 
deinde, cum Dominus Bernardinus resignasset, in citramontanum 
officium suum devolutum esse: et deinde, cum defunctus sit 
Dominus Burcardus Alemanus, Papa Julius voluit in loco suo 
ponere, et sic posuit, Dominum Baldassarem de Viterbio, citra- 
montanum, dicens quod Papa sit citramontanus; et a simili 
allegabat in Curia Imperatoris fuisse et nullos ibi vidisse Italos 
officiales, propterea nec ipse volebat nisi Italos magistros. Hor- 
tatus sum etiam Papam quod faciat, non habens respectum ad 
decreta Concilia quae pro majore parte non sunt in obedientia et 
Papa de facili potest derogare. Quod autem ad Dominum Ber- 
nardinum sic dixi; quod si ipse cum serviebat tanquam substitutus 
ita esset superbus et intollerabilis ut eum omnes damnarent, quid 
faceret modo si ex profunda Hispania sponte et ultro vocatus fuerit 
magister; si ergo nunc fit, quasi invitus serviet. Quod autem ad 
Michaelem dixi ipsum fuisse satisfactum a P. P. Julio in collatione 
prepositurae Argentinensis pro qua sibi gratias dedit, ne ad officium 
aspernaretur, et sic ipse recessit ex urbe. Itaque consului alium et 
quidem Italum fieri posse et debere. Cum autem persona con- 
veniens quaereretur a Papa et a Cardinalibus ego clam, quasi 
nescirem, substitui Dominum Blasium de Cesena virum et anti- 
quum curialem, honestum in habitu, etate et gravitate decorum, 
et in arte procurandi expertum. Dixique sibi quid ipsum facere 
oporteret tam cum P. P. et Cardinalibus quam cum aliis omnibus 
fautoribus suis cum quibus hec res agebatur. Et tandem sic 
operatus sum quod, quum ego debuissem P. P. super hoc negotio 
rogare, ipsemet P. P. me rogavit ut ipsum non repellerem dicens 
omnes virtutes ipsius Domini Blasii; intantum quod ego, sic a 
Papa inductus, fui contentus et supplicavi Sanctitati suae quod 
ipsum mihi daret socium: quod P. P. conclusit. Et sic ipse 
Dominus Blasius tandem post multas discussiones fuit admissus 
ad osculum pedis P. P. tanquam magister in locum Balthasarris. 
Et cum ipse Pontifex parabatur, fecit eum vocari ut veniret ad 
capellam quia ibi superpellicium indueret: et sic prestita per 
qamnes Cardinales reverentia solemni priusquam surgeret ad can- 
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tandum Deus in -adjutorium, vocato ad pedes suos ipsi Domino 
Blasio, imposuit superpellicium hortatus ad benefaciendum 
officium ceremoniarum. Et sic ipse, qui nunquam fuit clericus 
nec in ecclesiis praticatus nec discipulus, factus est magister cum 
admiratione, ne dicam risu, multorum., 


2. Letters of Marco Minto, 1519. 


The letters of Marco Minio, Venetian ambassador in Rome, 
have been largely quoted by Rawdon Brown in his Venetian 
Calendar. But they contain many matters of interest which he has 
omitted as not concerning English affairs. The following extracts, 
which may serve to illustrate Leo’s relations to Charles V. im- 
mediately after his election, are taken from the transcript ot 
Minio’s letters which Brown deposited in the Public Record 
Office. 


INSOLENCE OF THE SPANIARDS IN ROME. 


1519, Aug. 28. Hieri di notte @ seauito uno caso di pessima 
natura et di grandissima importantia. Era uno nispano che havea 
una lite di uno Priorate di Sancto Jaco9o0, il quale parse che al 
principio per quarto dicono havesi lo assenso de Re Cath: da poi 
sua Maiesta li fu centraria. II dicto ha prosequito la lite in Corte 
contra quello é in possesso siché lo havea facto previare. Sabato di 
note lo ambassatore Spagnol mando molti di casa sua in compagnia 
cum alchuni mandati da qui a questo effecto da Napoli, et cum 
intelligentia di doi che alozano nela medema casa nela qual alozava 
il dicto litigante, introrno in quella et lo presono; et posta una 
sparanga in boca, acio non potesse dire cosa alchuna, lo hano 
menato via et mandato a Napoli. II Pontefice intesa questa cosa 
ne ha presa una grandissima indignatione per modo che al oratore 
Hispano questa matina li fece uno grandissimo rebufo quanto dare 
si potesse; et tuti quelli furono presenti dicono che mai pit vedeno 
sua Santita tanto indignata. Lo a minazato grandemente si non 
lo fara ritornar: li ha mandato direto, ma credo non lo potrano 
giungere. 

Aug. 30. Sua Santita ha preso grandissima indignatione contra 
di loro per modo che parlando cum lei di la materia soprascripta 
la mi disse ‘Che vi par di questi Hispani? Vui dovete havere 
inteso questo caso.’ Li dixi ch’ el me havea parso tanto grande 
che io non li havea presto molta fide. Mi rispose ‘ L’ é vero ; hano 
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tracto quel pover homo de la casa che lui alozava ch’ é una casa 
apreso Sancta Croce, dove el Cardinal tiene la sua famiglia; et li 
in casa @ sta trovate alchune balote di seo che hano poste per 
meterli in boca acio el non potesse dire alchuna cosa. Ho facto 
intendere al ambasiatore che si non lo fa ritornare che non 
me venga pid davanti, et quasi che ho voluto farli quel che si 
dovea;’ cegnando di far retegnir Il’ Ambassatore dimostrando 
havere grandissima indignatione di questo caso come meritamente 
die havere. Questi Hispani sono in una elatione tanto grande 
quanto dirsi potesse e le par essere Dominatori del tuto. 


Sept. 6. Sono sta retenuti tre di casa del Ambassator de la 
Cesarea Majesta li qual erano ritornati di accompagnar quello fu 
tolto per forza da casa di Santa Croce; posti alla corda hano 
confessati quello hano facto essere stato di ordine del dicto 
Ambassatore. I] Pontefice ha facto una bola contra quelli hanno 
facto commetere questo delicto, et per quello intendo, tanto efficace 
quanto qualunque altra sia stata promulga contra alchuno Principe 
et voleva far la publicar; ma, per quanto intendo, pregato da R= 
Cardi Anchona, G.a. Croce, Vich, fio Hieronimo de Vich, et 
l’ orator di Portogallo ha voluto soprasedere fino vengi la risposta 
da Spagna, et gid haveva expedito doe posté per questo : el presone 
se dice hano conducto a Gaieta. 


Sept. 8. Ragionando poi con sua Santita mi dixe de havere 
facto prendere 3 Hispani da quelli de lo Ambassatore li quali hano 
confessato essere stato a questo facto l' Ambassator et suo fiolo: 
! Ambassator non andé a la casa da la qual tolsero que} Hispano, 
ma resté in uno certo loco et mando suo fiolo cum li altri; et che 
per questo il dito oratore ha mandato a dire a sua Sanitita che 
quello lui ha facto é stato di commandamento del suo Re; st gia 
che sua Beatitudine fa che lui se ne andera con Dio, et che Jui li 
ha mandato a dire ch’ el faci quanto li piace, ma da poi pensando 
meglio el facto suo li ha facto dire ch’ el vole aspectare la risposta 
del suo Re; et mi diceva sua Santita che la non ha voluto publicare 
la bolla per essere sta pregato da li R™i Cardli Anchona, Vich, et 
Ambassator di Portogallo, ch’ el debi expectare la risposta de Re 
di Romani, et cusi ha voluto fare, et che quela povera persona é 
sta tenuto tuti questi giorni a Marino, loco di Colonesi, et che si 
credeva lo conduriano a Gaieta. 


Sept. 18 Il Papa me dixi: ‘Hora sono gionte altre lettere da 
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Spagna ; quel Re dimostra di havere receputo dispiacere di quanto 

‘ha commesso il suo Oratore, et similmente Monsieur de Chievres, . 
et quelli altri, anchor che qualche uno di loro ne sia conscio; et 
voleno ch’ el prigione sia restituto’. Li demandai si questa libera- 
tione del dicto homo si faceva cum qualche conditione. Me rispose 
*Non volemo alchuna conditione’, Et questo li dixi perche in 
questi giorni intexi |’ Orator havea promesso di fare ritornare il 
Presone cum conditione sua Santita lo astrinzesse a renuntiare al 
Priorato. Tolsi licentia da quella acio potesse dire |’ ofitio; et 
partito incontrai sopra le scale Dfio Hieronimo de Vich che andava 
a portar la nova a sua Beatitudine de la volunta del suo Re di 
volere sia facta la restitutione del dicto homo. 


Oct. 22. Lo Hyspano fu tracto per forza da casa et conducto a 
Napoli @ ritornato a Roma. 


Leo X.’s DIPLOMACY. 


1519, Sept. 22. II Papa me dixe: ‘I] Xmo Re ne scrive che non 
dobiamo senza suo consentimento fare la investitura del Reame di 
Napoli, ne etiam la confirmatione del Imperio, et a mi a parso 
conveniente di richiederli alchune cose, perché per la investitura 
ne haro obligatione di molte cose come di genti d’ arme et di armata, 
et etiam si per questo venisamo patir in alchuna cosa (chi sa quel 
potria occorere ?) volemo sapere anchor nui come si atroviamo’. 


Nov. 7. Il Papa mi dixe: ‘State di bon animo che saremo d' 
acordo et le cose passerano bene’; et questo mi disse cum una 
facia molto alegra. Lidissiche cognoscendo la sapientia et bonta 
di sua Santita non poteva sperare altro che bene, et continuando 
lui nel parlare dise ‘L’ é pur conveniente che siamo cognoscuti per 
quello siamo, n’ é conveniente che alchuno volgi monstrare di 
esserne superiore; nui quello che faciamo é solum per conservare 
il grado nostro; non volemo gia che habino causa da parlare di noi 
come facevano quando si tratava le cose di questa electione ne 
altrimenti;’ et in particolare me dixe sua Santita ‘Che cosa la 
fusse che Francesi andavano dicendo, ch’ il Papa faceva quello 
loro volevano’. 


Dec. 1. Pope said about his negotiations with France: ‘Volgio 
ben che habiamo bona intelligentia insieme et che la teniamo 
secreta, ma non che deveniamo anchora alla Liga’. Li disi: 
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‘Pater Sancte, si pol far il tuto et tenerlo secreto’. Mi rispose: 
‘Non @ possible: ben volgio ch |’ habiamo in scriptura et che il 
tuto sia preparato siché non manchi altro salvo di fare la conclu- 
sione’; et sopra di questo molto si affermd. Non so pensare per 
altro la sia posta in questa opinione salvo acio la Cesarea Majesta 
intendendo esser facta dicta liga non habandonila practica ha cum 
sua Sanctita. Questa liga in spiritu a me non piace. 


Dec. 13. Io li disi ‘Che fara vostra Santita? tandem li fara 
lainvestitura?’ Mi rispose ‘Non fate che non chiete cosa alchuna; 
non la volemo fare; et per vostro adviso, lui @ excommunicato, ma 
loro non lo credeno, et io non li voglio dire alchuna cosa et voglio 
andare intertenendo la practica. Havemo concluso il nostro 
acordo con Francia, ma volemo dissimulare et cusi fara il Re, acio 
questi non si advertissano; ben me hano dicto, vui havete facto lo 
acordo con il Re di Francia, et nui li havemo dicto che volemo 
tenere la sua.’ 


Dec. 15. Cardinal Medici told Minio ‘II Re rechiede al Papa 
che non volgi anchor fare la investitura alla Ces® Magist a del 
Regno di Napoli, ma andare differendo perché come lui havera 
dicta investitura, non fara pit caso di alchuna cosa: ma il Papa 
non vole essere il primo che si habi a frontare cum il Re di Spagna: 
ne vol essere quello, per usare la sua forma di parole, che meta li 
sorzi alla gata.’ 


Dec. 27. Son stato cum sua Santita la qual me ha dicto che 
Hispani insistano grandemente cum lei che la volgi risolvere in fare 
quello loro richiedono, ch’ é la investitura del Regno di Napoli et 
la absolutione del juramento, ma che lui li andaria entertenendo, 
et tanto pid la taria perché pur loro judicano che I’ avese facto lo 
acordo cum il X™o Re, il qual desidera sia tenuto occulto per non 
voler romperse al presente cum loro, dicendomi ‘Li demandiano 
cosa che loro si apuntano cum li piedi (?) perché non la poteno 
fare, et perho al presente quello vi volgio dire perche volemo 
entendete il tuto, ma tenetelo secreto. Loro hano ricercato questo 
da nui che quando il Cath. Rene concedera quello lui ne rechiede, 
et quando ben facessemo, questo saria niente et andasemoscorendo.’ 
Et la me replico piu volte queste parole, come quello che mi voleva 
dar ad intendere che questa sua promissione non importeria altro, 
dicendomi sempre ‘Mi intendete?’ Io li dixi che ben intendeva 
quello lui mi have dicto in genere, ma non particularmente quello, 
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et fussi dicendo ‘Non @ la cosa che si possa dire?’ Alhora sua 
Santita mi disse ‘Vui sapete quello lorodomandono’. Io li resposi 
che sapeva ch’ el Cath. Rerichiede va da sua Santita la investione 
del Reame di Napoli et la absolutione dal juramento et de altro 
non sapeva. Mi dise ‘Cosi é, et nui li havemo dimandato la libera- 
tione del stato di Firenze dal Imperio, non che di questo faciamo 
gran caso, perché le cose non sono per star qui, ma per metere 
questa difficolta, sapendo che non la pono concedere. Hora loro ne 
propono questo che debiamo essere contenti et che cusi li volgano 
prometere ;’ dicendo, ‘Quando il Cath. Re fa la concessione de 
quello richiedemo al stato di Firenze che debiemo concederli quello 
loro me dimandono, et quando ben li prometessemo questo, saria 
mentir. Nui havemo scripto questo al Re che etiam si lui non 
voria non semo per fare dicta promissione, ma quando ben la 
facessemo, fino a quel tempo trovaressemo qualche mezo che 
mandassimo ogni cosa in fumo,’ 


GIAN PAOLO BAGLIONE. 


1520, March 16. Questa matina el dicto Sor Zuan Paulo Bagli- 
one accompagnato da tuta la fazione Orsina se ne andoé in Castello 
per fare riverentia a la Santita de Pontifice, et come furono dentro 
dal Castello, fu facto deporre le arme a tuti che erano con lui, et 
facto andare el dicto So Zuan Paulo di sopra fu retenuto, et posto 
ne li lochi dove soleno meter li altri presoni: non so qual exito 
sara il suo. 


March 24. Pope said of Baglione ‘Nui volevamo gran bene al 
Ser Zuan Paulo, ma lui se ha portato molto male. Ogni ano lo 
avemo riprenso di li suoi mencamenti et sempre facea pezo: é 
stato gran causa di questi rumori sono seguiti in la Marcha; lui 
ha mandato de la sua gente de li, siché é stato causa di gran 
male; li havemo donato una terra per Ja quale li suoi volse dare 
trenta mila ducati: ma semo astreti a fare quello che al presente 
faciamo. Havemo facto etiam retenere dui da Fabriano, uno de 
li quali @ quello che I’ altro giorno li perdonassemo, anchora ch’ 
el habi facto molti manchamenti in quella cita, et quello non li ha 
bastato che |’ é stato a parlare a Zuan Paulo Baglione, et si li ha 
promeso di metere in grandissimo rumore tuta la Marca: et chi 
ha audite le parole si ne Je ha facto intendere.’ Questa matina 
veramente el dito da Fabriano é stato posto in Ponte con la testa 
tagliata et con dui torci. uno da capo et I’ altro da piede, come sj 
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suole fare a persone famose. Et in verita se |’ a meritato. Io mi 
ritrovai uno giorno con la sua Santita et se li vene davanti in- 
ginochione uno citadino da Fabriano al quale era stati assasinati 
duoi figlioli per questo tristo, et toltali la roba; et dimandava 
justicia a sua Santita la qual li rispose che li havea perdonato, et 
lui non ha saputo usare la gratia li era sta concessa. Sua Santita 
dice essere contenta di lassare Zuan Paulo di prigione, ma vole 
ch’ e] dia sicurta de non andare a Perosa et stare ad obedientia 
sua. Quel homo del Sigtr Zuan Paulo che mi parlé, me dise ch’ 
el havea trovato sicurta per ducati cento mile de Baroni et gentil- 
homini Romani, ma ch’ el Papa voleva li fosse facta la sicurta per 
ducati trenta mile per persone che habino officii li quali debeno 
de presente constituire suoi procuratori a poter vender diti officii 
in causa de contrafactione, la qual cosa se crede sara gran- 
dissima difficolta a ritrovare. 


3. Henry VIII.'s Title of ‘ Defender of the Faith’. 


The following is the account of the proceedings in the Con- 
sistory, preserved in the Acta Consistorialia. There are two tran- 
scripts in the Public Record Office, one from the Vatican MS., 
another from the Corsini Library, 409, 12. 

Die ro Junii, 1521. S. D. N. proposuit quod R. Dominus 
Cardinalis Eboracensis et legatus in Anglia scribebat fortasse 
non inconveniens fore quod Sanctitas sua Regi Angliae con- 
cederet aliquem titulum sibi convenientem ex privilegio sibi a 
sua sanctitate concesso; praecepitque ut unusquisque Cardi- 
nalium diceret sententiam suam. Rm™us D. Card. de Flisco, tum 
primus in ordine Card¥™ dixit sibi videri quod posset scribi Rex 
Apostolicos. Nonnulli ex Cardinalibus dicebant velle scire 
causam propter quam dicto Regi hujusmodi titulus concederetur, 
ut melius discuti posset qui titulus ei concedendus foret. Alius 
dicebat denominandum esse Regem Fidelem, alius Anglicum 
tanquam ab Anglia; alius Orthodoxum; alius Ecclesiasticum ; 
alius Protectorem. Tum Papa dicebat necesse esse non simpli- 
citer Protectorem appellari, addendumque esse Fidei, ut Pro- 
tector Fidei diceretur; diligenterque considerandum esse ut tali 
donaretur titulo quod aliis regibus titulo aliquo ab hac sancta 
sede alias decoratis nihil detrahi videretur. Quare Rmes D, Card. 
Egidius dixerat alias clare memorie Maximilianum Imperatorem 
Electum conquestum fuisse, quod Rex Francie usurparet sibi 
nomen Christianissimi, quod erat proprium Imperatoris cum in 
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capella debeat orari pro Christianissimo Imperatore. Nonnulli 
dicebant quod felicis recordationis Julius papa secundus priva- 
verat Ludovicum Regem Francie titulo Christianissimi, et illum 
concesserat Regi Anglie propter clara facinora tempore ipsius 
Julii pro hac sancta sede contra Schismaticos, et nunc contra 
Lutheranos pro honore hujus sancte sedis et Christiane reipublice 
pia et preclara gesta, dictum Regem donari debere aliquo insigni 
titulo gestis hujusmodi conveniente. Pluribus Cardinalibus non 
placebat nomen Apostolici cum id solum sit Pape et sibi soli con- 
veniat. Allegabatur tamen quod scribendo Regi Apostolico non 
intelligi de Papa, eidemque Regi ex gratia communicaretur quod 
sibi tantum Pape conveniret. _Demum Papa‘conclusit se aliquos 
titulos notaturum in scriptis, et eos missurum ad Cardinales ut 
examinarent an tales tituli essent ad Cardlem Eboracensem mit- 
tendi ut illos predicto Regi proponeret, eique optionem daret 
unum ex his eligendi quo in suis scriptionibus uti legitime 
posset. 


Die 11 Oct. S. D. N. proposuit si placeret Rmie Dis quod 
concederetur Regi Anglie, qui nuper misit librum pro defensione 
fidei contra scripta Luther, hoc nomen, videlicet, Defensor Fidei ; 
et aliqui dicebant quod unico nomine duntaxat se intitulari 
deberet; tamen omnes concluserunt quod Sanctitas sua con- 
cederet nomen Defensor Fidei, seu Orthodoxus, seu Gloriosus, 
seu Fidelissimus; et si non poterat fieri, quod omnino conten- 
tetur de illo nomine Defensor Fidei, prout petebat. 


4. Adrian VI. 


The following account of Adrian is given at the beginning of 
a record of the Conclave of Clement VII. in the Vatican Library, 
Lat. 3535, fo. 85. 

Obiit Adrianus 18 Cal. Oct. 1523, qui quamvis simulatione in- 
genii et errore hominum ad Pontificatum obrepsisset, tamen si 
ejus in privata vita doctrinam et ementitam (quam quotidie sacris 
faciendis ostentabat) Religionem spectes, inter optimos Antistites. 
haberi poterat ; sicuti contra si post adeptum Pontificatum ipsius, 
avaritiam crudelitatem ac principatus administrandi inscitian con- 
siderabimus, Barbarorumque quoque quos secum adduxerat as- 
peram feramque naturam, qui sine virtute sine ingenio et sine 
humanitate erant, intuebimur, merito inter pessimos Pontifices 
referendus videtur, ut de eo verissime dictum fyerit 
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Est qui te Cimbris, est qui te Adriane Batavis 
Eductum sylvis asserat et genitum ; 

Tu quia cuncta rapis, precibus nec flecteris ullis, 
Cimber eris manibus, aure Batavus eris. 


Atque illius obitu populus romanus adeo laetatus est ut nul- 
lum imprecationis genus omiserit quod pertinere videretur ad 
memoriam pessimi tyranni detestandam. Ex ejus namque nomine, 
quod sepulchro inscriptum fuit, litera D ita saepe abrasa est, ut 
illius familiares ad eam toties reponendam non sufficerent, qua 
dempta in sepulchri inscriptione pro Adriano Arianus plerisque 
approbantibus legebatur. Multis etiam iocosis carminibus cele- 
bratum Maceratae medici nomen, inaurataque et festa fronde 
coronati ejus postes, titulo liberatoris orbis et urbis addito, quod 
hominis inscitia minus recte curatus existimaretur. Innumera 
quoque famosa carmina scripta fuere, cujus modi illa sunt; 


Aelurus fuit in minore sella 
Maximus simulator Adrianus, 
Dignus imperio nisi imperasset, 
Quem sors altius ut tulit, repente 
Crevere auriculae, et quidem Batavae; 
Coepit rudere, factus est asellus. 

In Mitra lituoque purpuraque 

Et sui immemor et sacri senatus, 
Post paulo faciem induit lupi acrem, 
Ut caedes nova crimina et rapinae 
Absolvant Caracallam et Neronem. 
Fato denique functus in Megaeram 
Evasit, Stigii furor tyranni, 

Qui vivens velut omnibus nocebat 
Sic post funera ut omnibus noceret, 
Piorum impius inquinavit ossa. 


Eius namque cadavere in templo divi Petri inter Pios secundum 
et tertium pontifices optimos deposito, cubitalibus litteris tem- 
porario sepulchro inscriptum est ‘Impius Inter Pios,’ quod risum 
omnibus movit. 

Cum igitur res ad Interregnum rediisset, primum omnium 
Armellinus Cardlis qui magistratum, quem Camerarium vocant, 
gerebat, et Clerici camerae, sic enim Praefectos Pontificii 
Fisci dicunt, custodiam Portae Palatinae Ferdinando Sylvio 
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Toletano, qui Praefectus custodiae Praetorianorum militum 
Adriani fuerat, summae nobilitatis viro, et omni virtutis genere 
praestanti commiserunt, jusseruntque ne quenquam cum celo 
palatium ingredi pateretur. Et paulo post ut pecuniam ac caeteras 
res in judicem (sicuti mortuo Pontifice mos est) referrent, sancta 
sanctorum sunt ingressi, quod erat secretius cubiculum in Turri, 
cui a conditore Alexandro VI. Borgiae nomen est,, in quo Adrianus 
pecuniam et quicquid preciosi ad eum deferebatur adservabat, et 
quasi illuc nemini mortalium (Judeorum more) ingredi licerat 
nisi Pontifici Maximo, hoc est sibi, sic locum appellabat. Idque 
re ipsa quamdiu vixit observavit. Nam ejusdem cubiculi claves 
perpetuo secum habebat, nec eas cuiquam etiam intimo credebat, 
fuit enim natura maxime suspicax, nec facile in cujusquam fide 
acquiescebat. Verebatur enim si quis eum intrasset locum ne 
itlico imposturam faceret, eoque cavebat diligentissime. Cum 
igitur sancta sanctorum patuissent, sperabant homines veluti de 
Caci speluncha fabulantur Poetae, ingentem gazam et congestas 
apparituras rapinas; sed longe aliter evenit. Duas namque 
Tiaras, nonnullos calices, et vascula quaedam argentea, ne magni 
quidam pretii inventa sunt. Verum multa librorum impressorum 
nullius momenti inerant volumina. Preterea erat eodem in loco 
scrinium multis forulis distinctum, ex his quae Neapoli adve- 
huntur (quae studiola nuncupantur) obsignatum; et cum claves 
non adferrentur, Camerarius claustra refringi jussit, in quo 
plurimae diversorum epistolae, nonnullae gemmae, et duodecim 
anuli, qui Leonis Xi fuerant, una cum auri frusto infecti ex 
Indiarum (ut aiunt) aurifodinis advecto, et duo aureorum millia 
reposita fuerant. Et cum illius familiares de pecuniis interro- 
garentur, affirmarunt ipsum nullam aliam prorsus pecuniam 
habuisse preter octingentos aureos, qui penes dispensatorem erant. 
Admirati igitur sunt omnes quod cum tam sui parcus et alieni 
appetens ac rapax fuisset, nullam fere reliquisset pecuniam; sus- 
picatique quod Cardinalis Dertusensis eam intervertisset. Is erat 
Gulielmus Enkenort Lodiensis, qui primum ab eo Dertusensis 
Pontifex mox pridie quam decederet in sacrum collegium fuerat 
ascriptus, vir alioquin iners, et stupentis ingenii. Tamen ut sunt 
hominum fata, tantum apud eum potuerat, ut ex ejus auctoritate 
Pontificatus administraretur. Verum postea cognitum_ est 
Adrianum male partis optime usum fuisse, nam multa aureorum 
millia preter privatos sumptus publicis impensis Reipublicae 
causa erogaverat, 
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5. Diarium Blasii Baronii de Martinellis de Cesena. 
British Museum, Additional MSS., 8445 


CONCLAVE OF CLEMENT VII. 


Nov. 17. Et quia Cardlis de Columna et Cornelius tentaverunt 
de improviso velle proponere Cardiem de Farnesio in Papam 
absque aliqua intelligentia seniorum qui erant cum illis conventi 
et jurati, venit dissidium inter eos adeo quod Cardlis de Columna 
iratus ab eis discessit et dixit ‘ Unusquisque faciat facta sua’. Et 
illico instanti cepit adherere parti juniori R. Cardlis de Medicis. 
Sic practicando conduxit quod die Martis, qui fuit 17 mensis 
Novembris, hora tarda conclusit quod R™s Cardlis de Medicis 
esset papa, cum jam haberet 21 vota. Remansit quod die sequente 
fieret congregatio seniorum quos volebat conducere amicabiliter 
si posset, alioquin habere liberam fidem suam faciendi quidquid- 
vellet. Ad hoc induxit et Cornelium licet male contentum quia 
volebat Farnesium, in quem alii seniores, pro eo quod uxorem 
habuisset et filios haberet, nullo pacto consentiebant. Itaque 
nocte illa clamor exivit quod Cardlis de Medicis esset Papa. Ego 
indispositus jaciebam illo sero in lecto: audita hac voce et strepitu 
nocturno advisare feci Cardlem de omnibus, et summo mane fui 
ante diem cum Ro D, SSorum gor, et advisavi illum similiter et 
quia ita absque conclusione proclamaretur. Dixit mihi ‘Non 
dubitate, quia res est bene fundata et certa’. Procuravi cum eo 
et cum Cardle de Valle, de Columna, de Cesarinis, quod de mane 
in scrutinio fieret, quod placebat Cardli de Medicis ne posset 
mutari. Tamen Columna et Cornelius dixerunt quomodo hoc non 
poterit fieri, quia oportet prius facere unam Congregationem inter 
senes, et quod nos inducamus eos vel absolvamus nos ab eis: et 
sic factum est. 

Die Mercurii 18 Novembris in festo dedicationis templi Aposto- 
lorum dicta missa et celebrato scrutinio prout in cedulis eorum, 
sumpto prandio, Cardlis de Columna congregavit senes in 
Cap!@ parva super conclusione facienda pro papa. Cardlis de 
Medicis cum suis adherentibus in 3t!4 sala expectabat resolutionem 
rei. Tandem post multa colloquia per tres horas continuas habita, 
venit Cardlis Pisanus et amplexatus est Cardlem de Medicis, 
dicendo ‘Vos estis papa; placeat in Capellam parvam venire ubi 
sunt Patres comgregati’. Sicque cum omnibus suis motus, 
intravit Capellam. Omnes Cardles antiquiores illo viso surrexer- 
unt, et facto apud eym circulo, Cardiis S. Crucis tanquam decanys 
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dixit versus eundem Cardlem de. Medicis: ‘R@e Domine, isti 
omnes R™ Domini Cardles sunt bene contenti de persona vestra 
in papam; et nunc ego Decanus, nomine R™orem et una cum ipsis 
Spiritus Sancti nomine invocato, eligimus et pronuntiamus vos 
Roem D, Julium Presbtum Cardlem et S. R. E. Vicecancellarium 
in Papam et Romanum Pontificem’. Sicque omnibus et singulis 
Cardbus aliisque ibidem circulariter congregatis viva voce et 
unanimiter dicentibus et eligentibus, vocaverunt nos magistros 
ceremoniarum ut essemus rogati de ejusmodi electione et nomi- 
natione ab eis, sic Spiritu Sancto inspirante, cum aliis predictis 
et infradicendis congrue expetendis successive. Idem Decanus 
req'1isivit consensum ejusdem electi in electione et nominatione 
hujusmodi de se facta. Qui Rm™=s Julius Presbyter Cardlis et 
Vicecancellarius, agens gratias et laudem omnipotenti Deo Patre 
Filio et S. S. in Dei nomine acceptavit: gratias quoque egit 
predictis omnibus Cardbvs, offerendo se, quantum humana natura 
pateretur, conari pro viribus satisfacere altissimo Deo a quo 
vocatus erat, nec non Sedi Apostolicae et universo populo 
Christiano necnon ipsis Revi® D. Cardbus quos ante in singulares 
patres et majores semper habuerat, de cetero tanquam universalis 
pater in venerabile fratres et filios dilectissimos respective- 
habiturum eo, commendatissimos in omnibus rebus et eos exalc 
tando et conservando. Demum ab omnibus fuit amplexatus et 
osculatus ac in sede Pontificali ibidem parata ad sedendum 
positus, requisitus fuit a Rm™o Decano et aliis de nomine quo 
vellet nuncupari. Respondit ‘Clemens VII. volo vocari: Clem- 
entis nomen eligo’; et cepit signare nonnullas supplicationes 
in signum vere possessionis papatus. 


Orta est apud S. D. N. et Cardinales questio an electio sir 
repente absque missa, et illa hora tarda facta, valuisset. Et 
tandem per R. D. D. Volterranum et SS. 4° Card!es conclusum 
quod electio facta sic unanimiter per viam S. Sp** teneret, sed 
quod ex abundantiori primo ordinarentur summo mane quod 
celebraretur missa et omnes Card!¢* intervenirent, et inde facerent 
scrutinium et de novo eligerent, sine tamen prejuditio prioris 
electionis ut supra factae, quod fieret protestatio pro parte Seti D. 
N. cum rogatu notarii publici. [The protest is given in Raynaldus, 
Annales, sub anno 1523, § 126.] Deinde Sanctitas Sua sedit in 
Pontificali Camera ante tabulam sive mensam panno rubeo 
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protestatione tamen quod si contraria viderentur ad invicem, vel 
quod in uno volumine Cardlium, vel plura essent diversa vel quovis 
modo repugnantia aliis seu forsan exorbitantia, quod possent per 
Sanctitatem Suam cum Concistorio Collegii seu fratrum redigi, 
corrigi, limitari et moderari ; de quo expresse S, S. protestata est 
et protestatur. 


NEWS OF THE BATTLE OF PAVIA. 


1§2§ Die 26 Februarii circa horam quartam noctis venit 
nuntium ad Papam in Urbe quia exercitus Regis Francigenum 
fractus ab exercitu Imptis et Ducis Mediolani et captus ipse Rex 
Franciscus nomine. Tota nocte Hispani clamaverunt per Urbem 
vociferantes, et res non credebatur, quia littera sola legati 
Apt de Salviatis non certe loquebatur. Tandem pars Ursinorum 
die sequenti versus primam horam noctis excitaverunt contrarium 
quod Rex Francie esset victor; et hinc inde in nocte clamatum 
fuit. Tamen Imples fecerunt ignes et crepitus bombardarum, pars 
vero Gallorum nihil aliud nisi vociferationes. Die Martis 28 
Februarii venit nuntius qui interfuit, et ratificavit de rege capto 
et exercitu fracto et multis interfectis ex magnis Dominis et 
nobilibus Francie. 


SURPRISE OF ROME BY THE COLONNA. 


1526. Die 20 Septembris summo mane venerunt Cardlis de 
Columna, Vespasianus et Anastasius Columnenses cum circa 
duobus millibus et ultra armati ad portam S. Jo: et portam 
latinam ; et sic de improviso ceperunt illas; et missis speculatori- 
bus an Papa esset munitus vel populus moveretur, et intellecto 
quod omnia silerent, venerunt ad S. Apostolum, et ibi congregati 
et refecti, ordinaverunt copias suas versus Transtyberim ad 
portam §S,. Spiritus ubi aliquantulum concertaverunt, resistente 
illis Stephano de Columna. Et prorumpentes in parte superiori 
montis et murorum, et invento Palatio Apostolico sine custodia 
intraverunt, et depopulati sunt fere totum Palatium, maxime res 
et bona Papae et ejus familiarum, et multorum Card¥™ et 
Praelatorum mitras et res sacras etiam in Capella et in Sacristia, 
et in S. Petro Altaria, Sacristiam, donataria elemosinarum et 
Altare majus. Inde D. Ugo Orator Impris seu nuntius, qui cum 
illis venerat, vocatus a Papa composuit pacem inter eos certis 
conditionibus non multum honestis, quos Papa toleravit et per- 
misit ut recederent ab obsidione et rapina, Praedicta commsisa 
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fuerunt contra fidem et treguam quam Columnenses prius inierant 
cum Pontifice, sub quo confisus Papa, non credens sic de impro- 
viso, vix se recepit in Castellum S. Angeli. Interea multi Cardi- 
nales absentes propter suspicionem pestis reversi sunt ad Urbem. 
Haec volui notare quia res mala et detestanda ab omnibus quidem 
opprobriosa judicata. 


‘THE SACK OF ROME. 


Interim Dux Borbonie cum Lanzechinectis et Hispanis jam 
appropinquarunt ad Urbem; et equites sui maxime Sciarre de 
Columna et Aloysii de Farnesio discurrebant usque ad portas 
Urbis. Eo fiebant prede et captivabantur homines hinc inde. 
Exercitus iste Imperialis, quaamvis P. P. Clemens iniisset pacem 
cum Vice Rege Neap”®. tamen Dux Borbonius nunquam voluit 
acquiescere, sed minabatur contra Papam et ecclesiasticos et 
etiam Romanos, nisi secum concordarentur, et solverent unum 
tallionem ccc™ ducatorum pro militibus suis et peditibus, tum 
maxime quia sciebat Romam vacuam militibus et non esse muni- 
tam, prout invenerat Florentiam, a qua propterea divertit contra 
Romam. Tandem appulit die Sabbati que fuit 4 Maii. Die 
Dom“ quievit et circuivit loca que facilius possent expugnari. 

Die Lune 6 Maii, infausto Curialibus et Romanis, venerunt ad 
expugnationem prope portam Turreonis in Vaticano; quem locum 
Papa duobus millibus militum muniverat. Aggrediuntur: brevi 
hora Dux Borbonie volens muros transcendere archebusio per- 
cussus obiit paulo post. Rumor factus est quod Imperialis 
exercitus amisso capite in fugam daretur; tamen illi infestiores 
effecti expugnarunt milites ecclesie et duos Capitaneos Romanos. 
Burgum invaserunt S. Petri. Occisi fuerunt hinc inde circa tria 
millia hominum. Papa in Castello se recepit cum paucis suis et 
quibusdam Cardbus. SS. 4or fuit vulneratus in ingressu porte 
Castelli fugiens impetum barbarorum ut se in Castellum, prout 
fecit, conservaret. Non sine discrimine vite, semimortuus porta- 
tus est in Castellum. Alii quam plures et infinitus numerus 
fugientium hominum, partim occisi, partim in flumen Tyberis se 
ipsos projecerunt, partim capti sunt. Hec omnia ante prandium, 
Occupato Burgo S. Petri, Barbari impii, postquam refecti sunt, 
ad portam Sitignanam in Transtyberim veniunt ad expugnandum 
Transtyberim. Et quia male munita porta et muri, culpa Rentii 
de Cere, ideo circa horam 22 intraverunt, et per pontes vacuos 
cucurerunt in Urbem et omnia invaserunt absque ulla repugnantia 
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vel resistentia. Unde miseri Cives Romani et Curiales, alii gladio 
occisi, alii tormentis captivi facti fuere, et omnia earum bona 
occupata. Cardinales pro majori parte concordaverunt se solvendo 
tallias 30 aut 4 millium ducatorum pro quolibet. Post sex dies 
Cesarei mandarunt a sacco et ne ulterius captivarent. Primus 
impetus et saccus fuit per Hispanos, qui Theutonicos seu 
Lanzechinetos supplantaverunt in Burgo; sed illi videntes se 
delusos venerunt ad domos Cardinalium et magnorum virorum, 
et omnia spoliaverunt et asportaverunt. Alii convenerunt cum 
illis dividendo spolia inter se ; de Romanis loquor, qui prodiderunt 
pauperes qui ad eorum domos confugerant cum supellectilibus. 
Tota fere multitudo Civium et Curialium receperunt se in domi- 
bus Cardlis Columne, et apud S. Apostolum cum Marchionissa 
Mantuana; et alii apud Portugallie Oratorem in Campo Martio. 
Et similiter omnes decepti et violentati, quia nusquam tuta fides 
nec promissio. Mulieres Romane quot captivate, virgines violen- 
tate, et rapte moniales, et monasteria violata, et corrupta, dirupta, 
et quassata, quot pueri et juvenes captivati; omnes denique in 
fugam conversi sunt, et per diversa loca fugientes a rusticis 
locorum et latronibus partim occisi partim exspoliati fuerunt. 
Perfidus exercitus decrevit velle Papam cum Cardibus habere, et 
paraverunt propugnacula contra Castrum S. Angeli. Per decem 
vel 12 dies resisterunt Cardles et Papa, et cum deficerent victualia 
et munitiones, se dederunt in captivitatem. Quibus tallia 400 
millium ducatorum solvendorum certis temporibus imposita est. 
Castrum erat in ditione et custodia Anerij (?). Vice Rex finxit 
se illorum iniuriam (deplorare) et discessit Neapolim. Cumque 
venerit tempus solutionis tallie et Papa non solvisset, Imperiales, 
qui ob ingentem morbum epidemie per diversa se receperant, 
Narniam illis resistentem depopulaverunt, et cives et incolas 
illius dissipaverunt, circa finem Septembris redierunt ad Urbem. 
Cives timentes Barbaros impios iterum recesserunt. O facinus 
indignum, intraverunt sevi Barbari et omnia de novo rapuerunt, 
domos et habitationes usurpaverunt, requirentes victualia; et nisi 
darent, vel secum componerent, captivabantur, percutiebantur, 
et male tractabantur. Deinde domos et habitationes diruere 
ceperunt; et quanta mala fuerint in tali reditu et revocatione 
plagarum ipsa ruina ostendit. Ita cives et Curiales depauperati 
sunt ut vix vita sibi superfuerit, omnes fere mendicantes victum. 
Interim Papa querens diversis viis et modis liberari creavit 4°F 
Cardinales novos qui porrexerunt manus adjutrices, viz., Rmem D, 
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Vicentium Carafam Cardlem Neapolitanum, et R™em D. Andream: 
. de Palmeriis Archiepiscopum Materen. Rm-m D. Henricum Montis. 
Regalis, et Rmum D, Hieronimum de Grimaldis Januensem. 

Fuit tandem Papa liberatus datis tribus Cardinalibus pro 
hostagiis, viz., Rmo Cardi Trivultio, Rmo Pisano et R™° S. Nicolao 
Cardi de Gaddis, quos secum Neapolim duxerunt; Rmom Dp, 
Franciottum de Ursinis et Rm™»m Card!em de Cesis apud Rmem D, 
Cardlem de Columna sequestravere donec certa quantitas solvere- 
tur: sic Papa in die S. Nicolai de mense Decembris de improviso 
in nocte recessit versus Urbem Veterem. 

Isti maledicti milites continuaverunt usque ad medium mensem 
Februarii, 1528. Tunc cum exercitus Regis Francie intenderet in 
Regnum versus Neapolim et jam ad Aquilam appropinquasset 
Lottrechius Dux exercitus, incontinenti coacti reliquerunt Urbem 
quam aliter non dimisissent, et die Veneris 14 d. men. Februarii 
discesserunt Hispani, et die Lune que fuit 17 ejusdem discesser- 
unt Lanzinechti. 


6. Letters of Gambara, Giberts and Gutcciardini. 


The correspondence of the Protonotary Gambara during his 
embassy to England in 1526 are in the possession of the Marchese 
Ricci of Rome. He allowed Mr. Bliss to transcribe them, and the 
transcripts are in the Public Record Office. The letters themselves 
are of great importance as showing the vain endeavours of Clement 
VII. to obtain help from England. They serve to explain the 
readiness with which he abandoned Wolsey, and the cause of the 
little love which he had to Henry VIII. The letters of Giberti 
and Guicciardini further explain the course of events in Italy. I 
have given in full all that concerns my purpose, and have indicated: 
the omissions. 


GAMBARA TO GUICCIARDINI. London: April 15, 1526. 


Per altre mie di X. scrissi per uia de Fiandra a V. S. del mio 
esser gionto sano per Dei gratia. Con questa le significo, come 
hieri fui dal Rho Cardle co’ la solita Magnificentia ricevuto et ben 
uisto. Co’ SS. fui circa una hora in ragionamento; lo trovai quale 
me lo havea dipinto lo S., Datario. Longo seria scrivere le parole 
che’ | fece della difficulta che’ 1 credeva havere in poter persuader 
pit: cosa alcuna al suo Re in servitio de N. S., per la inconstantia 
usata da Sua St in li andamenti passati, et poco conto tenuto in. 
concluder con lo Impte prima, et poi prorogar le cose senza pure 
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alcuna saputa del suo Re, contra le larghe promesse fatte per lo 
Auditor della Camera, Cavallier Casale, et altri, et a Roma al 
Batonien. et per dubbio havea esso Re che sua St* no fusse simile 
sempre. Pur’ alla fine escusando io N. S. con le ragioni vere 
comesse a me da S. Sta, et per non combatter anchora contra 
tutte le sue ragioni, parte confessando qualche errato, non di 
uolunta ma di opinione quieta, per speranza di assettar le cose 
senza strepito, et anchora per mali consigli appresso sua S', li 
quali essendo hora levati, et le opinioni chiarite, era talmente certo 
che sua St@ no mancaria di far tutto quello che S. Rm lo consi- 
gliasse. Et mi voleva constituir obside di esser punito nella vita 
se facesse altrimente. Mostrd molto piacergli tal mia offerta. 
dicendomi che’ | era informato da Batonien. ch’ io era homo di 
fede, et libero senza duplicitate alcuna, il che io li conformai con 
mille sacramenti. Et cosi SS. R. rasserinata, et parlando poi con 
dolcezza di N. S. mi concluse, recedant vetera, noua sint omnia; 
che quando S. Sta voglia fara di sorte che mai Cesar non venira in 
Italia, ne usurpera |’ altrui, ne a nome suo, ne a finto nome di 
Borbon. Voleva ch’ io descendessi alli particolari, de quello 
volesse far Sua St®. Risposi che remettendosi S. St* nel consiglio 
et iudiccio suo, la prima cosa ch’ io lo pregava era che lui illumin- 
asse S. Sta. Cosi ei risolse molto humanamente, che fra tre giorni 
mandaria per me, et mi chiariria meglio, et instruiria quello havessi 
a dire al Re. Ma per il vero niuna cosa ha mosso SS. R. pid a 
confidarsi di N. S. che |’ esser chiarito hora I’ arc® di Capoa esser 
escluso da questi consigli, et le cose esser governate per il Sigt 
Datario del quale é impossibile dir pit laude di quello mi disse, et 
per V. S. del quale mi interrogd a longo le conditioni. Perché 
Batonien., il quale é seco il tutto, gli havea detto che non conos. 
ceva V. S., io gli dissi il vero, ma gli bastd assai, quando gli dissi 
che eravate una cosa medema con i] St Datario. In somma spero 
ogni bene di qua, dico quel bene che si pud haver qua, che credo 
non sia altro, se non di poter fermar la legerezza de Francesi, de 
quali non so quello mi speri, poi che stanno tanto a risponder, per 
soler esser manco male ]i suoi subiti pensieri che li pensati. Ne il 
Cardle ha cosa alcuna dal suo mandato, ne lo Oratore di Venetia 
dal Sect° che andd quattro giorni prima de M. Capino, ne io da 
lui, ne é mai venuta altra lettera di Franza qua, doppo quella che’ 
1 Re scrisse a’ questo Re di sua propria mano, nella qual riconoscea 
da lui la sua liberatione, dopo Dio, et lo chiamava Fratello, et pit 
che fratello. 
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Ho operato con il Secretario di Venetia, perché lo oratore era 
sospetto per uno mortoli in casa, che voglia attestar hora la buona 
unione di suoi Sigti con N. S., perché questo Cardinale hora li 
crede, et Batonien. mi havea ditto che s’ erano lamentati estrema- 
mente di Sua St* qua. I] qual Secretario mi ha promesso farlo, 
anchora che non habbiano comissione da Venetia, perché io gli 
ho mostrato, che se qua non pigliassero sicurta di N. S., fingendo 
io non sapere che se fossero lamentati, saria causa del mal comune, 
il qual per prohibir N. Sre si affatica tanto, ne si cura del proprio, 
del qual saria sicuro alli suoi tempi. Et assicurandolo della 
volunta di N. S., non solo come nuntio di Sua S., ma come loro 
vasallo, che non gli direi cosa falsa, sapendo che ad essi staria lo 
punirmi. Selo fara come spero, credo sera a grandissimo proposito. 
Perd V. S. operi che se gli scriva da Venetia, et cometta quella in- 
telligentia meco, che ricerca lo comune interesse. 


About Hungary. Wolsey did not believe that the Turks meant 
to attack it. Tried to point out the Pope’s desire for a crusade 
against the Turks, but Wolsey gave no definite answer. The 
Bishop of Bath and Wells (Clerk) assured him that Henry was 
well disposed towards a crusade, and quoted a saying of the king 
that, if he was told by his physicians that he was at the point of 
death, he would not believe it; for God would help him, on the 
ground of his wish to war against the infidels. 


GAMBARA TO GUICCIARDINI. London: April 19, 1526. 


Venne Gio. Joachino, et tre giorni dopo mi mandd per uno para- 
freniero le di M. Capino della buona risposta havuta dal Chrmo, quale 
comunicai co |’ orator Veneto per esser quella Sa in una medema 
nave con noi; et accid me facessero pit confidente qua dove si erano 
prima lamentati come dissimi Batonien., lo pregai facesse chiara la 
bona intelligentia é@ fra noi, et oltre andasse a Gio. Joachino a 
tentar come da se |’ animo suo, non mostrando haver altro da me, 
perché io non potevo uscir di casa senza far prima riverenza al Re 
ne andar di notte per altri rispetti buoni. Gia erano stati li oratori 
Francesi due volte al Cardinale senza non che comunicarmi cosa 
alcuna, ma ne anche fare uno motto, quantunque ne fossero stati 
honestamente interpellati per la visita nostra fattagli fare per 
Martino in nome mio. Pero per intender qualche andamento, et 
significare anchora la bona resolutione del Chrmo significata per 
Capino, ritornai al Cardinale congratulando mi con S. S. che li 
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suoi consigli havessero gia fatto frutto in Franza, operando che’ | 
Chrmocontento del ben comune, lasciando i] stato di Milano, volesse 
aiutar |’ impresa con denari, navi, et genti d’ arme ; pero preghiamo 
S. S. operar che la lega si facesse a Roma per honor di S. S*. 

Rispose esser meglio farla in Franza si come quello Re voleva, 
et che’ 1 voler del suo Re era si facesse la lega fra noi, lasciando il 
loco a lui di poterli intrare come protettor d’ essa; che se Cesare 
poi non facesse il consiglio di S. Mts di pacificare et liberare Italia, 
et mandar gli figlioli al Re di Francia con honesta summa di denari, 
gli entraria arditamente; perché altrimente non sapeva con che 
honeste cause si potesse S. M‘@ mostrare contra Cesare al presente. 
Io vedendo il suo fine non esser altro che voler esser guidice senza 
spender, et havere fumo assai, massime quello titulo di protettore, 
lo pregai che se no gli parea che la lega si facesse a Roma, almanco 
si facesse qua; che facendosi per mano di uno legato di S. St era 
il medemo come farla a Roma, con meglioramento maggior delle 
cose di S. St massime del Duca di Ferrara. Risposemi lo medemo, 
‘desiderando la liberta d’ Italia con manco inimicitia de Cesare, et 
non curarsi di esser publicata per principale, pur che ne segua I’ 
effeto. Io feci quella dimanda judicando S. St® non mi haver 
mandato qua se non per tirar questo Re con noi, et haverne quello 
si pud di utile, ma sopra tutto accid affermi il Francese. 

Perd essistimo che se con questo fumo lo potessimo tirare che 
fosse lo autore, si faria di accessorio principale, et necessariamente 
potressimo sperarne utile et aiuto alla guerra, nella qual intrando 
come protettore et autore, qual sera tal creduto facendosi la lega 
qua, si pensera sia a diminutione della passata gloria sua mancan- 
doli, donde per conservarla non solo gagliardamente sin al fine, 
oltre che stabilira ancora la Francese, del quale hora haveria pit 
a dubitarsi che mai essendosi alla sua inconstantia naturale con- 
giunto lo desiderio de’ figli. Queste sono le cause che mi hanno 
indutto a procurar che la lega si faccia qui, perche havendo M. 
Capino instato et quasi concluso si faccia in Francia, ad ogni modo 
non havendo a farsi a Roma, non importa molto a N. Sre che la si 
faccia pil in Francia che qui. V. S. se occorera mi habbia et 
faccia escusato, che tutto ho fatto a bon fine, anchor che fosse fuor 
della commissione. 

Doppo |’ orator Veneto andd a Gio. Joachino qual se gli 
mostro tanto alieno, che quasi lo mise in opinione che’! Re suo 
non fosse per mancar a Cesare. Perd inteso questo da lui, mi 
contentai che’ | suo secretario ritornasse a detto Gio. Joachino 
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facendoli intender quello io haveva. Perseverd non solo in negar 
ma che Capino mentiva, deliberava andarlo a trovar la notte con 
malo animo, massime perché era advertito in esse lettere da M. 
Capino come era poco amato da N. Sre, et da M. Mechion che alla 
tavola del Cardinale, lo presidente di Rohano havea detto, che li 
preti non doveano havere se non lo spirituale, et altri mercanti 
luchesi haveano detto a M. Syl© simili parole del detto Gio. 
Joachino usate doppo Ja sua ritornata. Ed ecco che |’ orator 
Veneto mando a pregarmi andasse a casa sua qual é fuor della 
Citta, ove Gio. Joachino era andato a luia parlarmi. Vi andai, et 
doppo le parole generali di amorevolezza hinc inde dette, si escusd 
con buone parole lo haver negato esser stato a bon fine per voler 
fare a ben comune, che questo Re pregasse et fosse autor al suo di 
far la lega, et governarsi contra Cesare, et perché I’ oratore 
Veneto gli haveva detto che io haveva parlato di questo accordio 
come fatto al Cardinale, mi pregé a interpretar lo mio parlare non 
come di cosa conclusa ma solamente trattata. Promisi farlo 
quanto poteva con honor mio, pregandolo si raccordasse usar 
meco termini convenienti a gia ligati insieme, et che comunicasi li 
consigli con noi operassimo tutti a uno fine. 


GUICCIARDINI TO GAMBARA. Rome: May 5, 1526, 


L’ Oratori del Re Anglo sono stati a N. Sr con lettere che 
hanno dal Carle de’ 17 del passato, con le quali hanno confortato 
Sua St@ che si conosce quanto siano ambitiosi, e lagni di Cesare, 
voglia alienarsi da lui, et fare ogni opera per beneficio comune, 
ch’ | Chr™o non osservava capitulatione, offerendo che S. Mt fara 
il medesimo; et inteso lo animo di Sua St mandara subito in 
Franza Battoniense, la quale prega che voglia aprire confiden- 
temte la sua volunta, et a pesare in che modo li pare di procedere 
per far una buona unione con lo Chrmo a questi effetti. N.S. ha 
havuto piacere grandissimo di questa propositione, perché dello 
animo della Regente cognosce quello medesimo che conosce sua 
Mts, et che é necessario far un remedio, non volendo che le cose 
di tutta la Christianita, et particularmente quelle di Italia et di 
ciascuno Principe, caschino in qualche grande rovina, al che sua 
Mta é molto pronta et é stato sempre, come dimostrano le pratiche 
tenute per il passato con sua M‘et col governo di Franza, le quali 
se non si concludino non fu perché a N. S. mancasse questa 
volunta, ma per le cause che vi furono dette alla partita vostra, le 
quali furono al’ hora justificate dalla ragione, et sono state da poi 
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’ molto pid dalli effetti, perché si pud hora comprendere manifest<- 
mente che se la lega si concludeva a quel tempo, la liberatione 
tdel Chrmo sarebbe seguita con modo che, quanto pit fusse stato 
piacevole per lui, tanto minore necessita harebbe di non osservare 
lo accordio a Cesare, et le cose degli altri sarebbono restate in 
maggior pericolo. Et questa volonta di N. S. e altre sente molto 
pid ardente, parendoli che tutto sia ridotto in grado da potere 
sperare quanto si desidera, et vedendo la ottima mente del Re 
Anglo et Mont Carle in che fa il fondamento principale, sapendo 
che hanno sempre proposto alli interessi particolari il bene della 
Christianita et sede App; et perd seguira sempre i consigli suoi, 
et senza riservo gli fara in ogni occorrenza intendere liberamente 
lo animo suo, che @ hora di voler fare ogni cosa per obviare in- 
sieme con sua Mt@ et con li altri alla grandezza de Cesare, sper- 
ando che con questa via si habbia non solo a assicurare ciascuno, 
ma etiama introdurre alla fine la pace universale con la quale si 
habbia a conservar le cose de’ Christiani, che sono in gravissimi 
pericoli, come vedrete per li avisi di Ungheria, quali participerete 
con S. Mt@ et con Mont Carle. Et perd subito che intese lo, 
acordio tra Cesare et Chr@, espedi a V. S. costa con le comissioni 
che harra inteso sua Mt@ et Mongt Carle, et in Franza mandd 
un huomo; et operd che’! medesimo feceno Venetiani 4 confortar 
quanto poteva i] Chrmo a non osservare accordio, et offerirgli com- 
pagnia et unione per resistere alli apetiti immoderati di Cesare. 
Et poi che ha inteso per lettere de suoi che’! Chrmo é ben dis- 
posto a intendersi con Sua St® con lo Re Anglo et con li altri di 
Italia, persuadendosi che’ 1 medesimo sia di mente di Sua Sta et 
de] Cardle, ha mandato subito al suo, et operato che’ | medesimo 
facino Venetiani, instruttioni et faculta di concludere una lega 
immediate conforme nel circa a quella fl trattata & mesi passati, 
et glié parso riducere pit presto 1a pratticarla, che tirarla in Italia, 
accioché per essere loco pit vicino a S. M‘a si concluda pit presto. 
Songli piacciuti assai gli offitii che ha fatto S. Mts a quest’ effetti 
per la deliberatione prudentissima del Cardinale, di voler mandar 
Battonien, la autorita et prudentia del quale saranno di grandis- 
simo momento ; et sopra tutto @ necessario ch’ el Card. disponga 
sua Mt‘ a voler intrar nella lega, et a essere capo et principale, et 
concorrere con ogni modo a ridure le cose a termine conveniente, 
perché la reputatione et autorita di Sua M‘* appresso Venetiani et 
a tutti li altri, et la opinione che ciascuno ha che Sua M* tenda 
al bene comune, é tale che’ | concorrera quella del maggior et 
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pid vivo fondamento che si possa havere, et quello che pid che altro 
é per torre lo animo a Cesare, et & converso. Quando mancasse 
questo, mancherebbe !’ animo et lo spirito a questa lega, et il vedere 
che sua M‘* confortasse N. S. et Chrmo et li altri a scuoprirsi 
contra Cesare, et che lei da altro canto procedesse con qualche 
rispetto, potrebbe esser causa di allongare le pratiche et fare re- 
fredare ognuno, pid che non sarebbe di bisogno. Le cause 
giuste che ha Sua Mt® sono notissime, senza che a lei et al Carle 
che sempre hanno stimato il ben publico pid che li interessi 
proprii, et sarebbe bastante questa sola del bene universale; ma 
ci concorre |’ uno et |’ altro, perché Sua M‘* non pud sperare la 
sattisfattion de’ suoi denari et li altri intenti suoi particolari, se 
non per questa via. La natura di Cesare, et la esperianza del 
tempo passato gli pud insegnare che da lui non é per conseguir 
cosa alcuna honesta o debito con modi o pratiche piacevoli, ma 
bisogna lo faccia la necessita; et se per altri si viene in su le 
arme senza che Sua Mt‘ vi concorra, sin che la guerra habbia fine 
o di vittoria o di accordio, non sodisfara allo honore et utilita sua, 
perché li confederati penseranno, come sera ragionevole, a trare 
il frutto che potranno per se proprii, né si hard consideratione 
delli interessi di chi non sera concorso allalega. Perd per tutti i 
rispetti, e publici e privati, debe Sua M¢** pigliar questa delibera- 
tione, a che voi con quanta efficacia potrete conforterete lo 
Cardinale, in che N. S. ha grandissima fede, et gli farete intendere 
che lo essersi referito Sua St® a concludere una lega simile a 
quella che si trattd a mesi passati, non procede dal non cognos- 
cere che se si fusse havuto tempo era da trattarne un altra in altro 
modo, et con capitoli in molte parti, ma la necessita del fare 
presto lo ha indutto, per avanzar tempo, a desiderare la conclu- 
sione di questa senza rispetto di qualche particolare che ci de- 
siderava dentro per beneficio suo et d’ Italia, presuponendo che 
conclusa che la sera, et dato principio alle esecutioni, si potra 
sempre trattare di riformarla dove fusse conveniente, et essendo 
unite et in boniss4 intellegenza Sua St* et Sua Mt, come sempre 
seranno, non é dubio che senza alcuna difficulta tireranno sempre 
lo Chrmo et li altri a quello che vorranno. .. . 

Aspettasi che la sapientia et bonta del Carle si mostri in questo 
caso come si @ sempre mostrata in tutti li altri, et sotto questa 
speranza et fede Sua St si é risoluta della sorte che havete inteso. 
Potrete leggere il disopra al Carle o fargli intendere il tenore 
secondo vi parra, et avisarete subito subito di quanto havrete 
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ritratto da Capino, et de tutto quello giudicherete esser opportuno, 
et di pid vi si ha a dire per vostra informatione che a Capino si é 
commesso, che, quando lo Re Anglo volesse venir alla lega, et al 
rompere di 14 da monti, ma ricercasse qualche capitolo in beneficio 
suo come sarebbe . .. ma é necessario che la lega si concluda hora. 


GAMBARA TO GUICCIARDINI. London: May 7, 1526. 


Laid before Wolsey the news from Hungary. Wolsey assured 
him of Henry’s anxiety, and his intention to send an envoy with 
money to Venice and thence to the King of Hungary. Said 
further that for such a holy purpose he himself would offer all that 
he possessed, even to his rochet. 

Dominatio sua dicit hanc curam esse momentaneam, stabilem 
autem et solidam futuram, si St#* Vra miserit mandatum pro 
federe faciendo ; quemadmodum pluribus meis ad Vram Sanctita- 
tem scripsi, ut reducto ad bonam mentem Cesare vel coacto, 
Christianis Principibus invicem sentientibus, diffendi nostra faci- 
lius et amissa recuperari queant. Quare Dominatio sua qua decet 
humilitate, et ea fretus fiducia quam habere in illa Sts Vra 
ostendit, suum postulat consilium. Stam Vram rogat uti citissime 
conficiat atque induat leoninam et virilem constantiam et sue 
dominationis personam. Neque timeat quod Rex X™s variet, 
pro quo Diatio sua se vadem libere constituit, nec St#s Vra aures 
blandienti Cesari accommodet. Reddit namque certiorem Stam 
Vrim nihil aliud Cesarem cogitare quam regiam suam Rome 
figere, Vrdmque Sanctitatem privare. Polliceturque pro servitio 
Vré Stis et Sedis Aplice, cujus ipse est membrum, se proprio 
sanguine non parsurum, demonstraturque beneficia in se locata 
non periisse neque illa sibi mente excidisse. Sanctitas Vra 
prudentissime omnia intelligit. Ego illi humiliter supplico, si se 
salvam cupit, velit statim hoc R™ Domini consilium exequi, A 
quo etiam accepi Cesarem consummato cum uxore matrimonio, 
leto post hac animo non fuisse ; causam Vré Sanctitati judicandam 
relinquo; de Epd Zamorrefi supplicium sumi mandasse; neque 
propterea in preterito festo Pascatis communionem accepisse, 
Vré Stis absolutionem in dies expectantem. Quare Dfiatio sua 
reverenter Vram Sanctitatem admonet-eo inter severitatem et 
misericordiam utatur temperamento ut in futurum ab effundendo 
sacro sanguine abstineat. Timere etiam Dfiatio sua inquit 
Cesarem hujus Regis inimicitiam per quam omnia sua consilia im- 
pedimentum et frenum habitura videt. . . . 
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. . Le vostre dé 21 et de 29™ per le quali si é intesa 1’ opera che 
V. S. haveva fatta per tirar costi la pratica della Lega; il che a 
N. S. @ dispiacciuto assai, non solo per esser fuori della vostre 
comissioni, ma perché anchora tal cosa é@ di diretto contra al 
bisogno ; perché per non dare tempo alli Cesarei di corre le ricolti, 
et molto pil per dubio che si ha che le fortezze di Milano che 
sono in ultima estremita non caschino, si é fatta- ogni diligenza 
possibile perché la lega si concluda subito, et conclusa si venga 
immediate alla essecutione; et V. S. ha introdotto una pratica 
che andra inanci, dilatera gli effetti, tanto che le medicine ver- 
ranno quando lo infermo sara morto. Et molto pit si é meravigli- 
ato N.S. poi che ha visto che V. S. havea notitia in che termine 
erano le pratiche con Franza, et credeva che di qua fossero gia man- 
dati gli mandati; et tanto pit che, come lei scrive per la sua dé 21, 
la prima volta che la ne toccd al Carle lo trovd in clinato A voler 
che si concludesse in Franza. Perd tanto manco ha havuto 
causa di sollicitarlo a quello, che é contrario alla salute nostra, né 
si justifica per haver scritto a Capino, et fatto che!’ oratore di 
Veneziani et di Franza scrivano in conformita che la lega si con- 
cluda et si tenga secreta; perché poi che ha operato che’ | Re 
Anglo et Carle ricercano li Francesi che costi si faccia la conclu- 
sione, non é in potesta sua di fare ch’ | Re Francese, o per il 
desiderio che ha di tirar lo Re Anglo nella lega, o per la osser- 
vantia che mostra portarle, o per altro rispetto, non sospenda la 
conclusione, et si volti al voler particolare et concluder costi; il 
che succedendo é senza dubio la rovina nostra; et quando bene 
la si concludesse, lo ordinar che la si tenga secreta, non vole dir 
altro che differire le permissioni di soccorrere Milano, et in effetto 
lasciare perdere le fortezze della estremita delli quali V. S. havea 
pur notitia, et di una impresa vinta al sicuro, farla difficile et peri- 
colosissima. V. S. ha desiderato et desidera ch’ 1 Re Anglo entri 
in lega; ma di entrarvi hora a entrarvi poi, et interim haver titolo 
di protettor, non importa tanto che non importi molto piu questa 
dilatione ; la qual, se la pratica sara condotta costi, sara di neces- 
sita grandissima, et per la distantia et perché si farra a cominciare 
a trattar di nuovo molte cose che nella lega trattata con la re- 
gente, et poi in Franza erano gia digestite, et se ne vede lo 
esempio che in quella lega era trattato, che si rompesse di 1a de’ 
monti nel medesimo tempo che si rompeva di qua. Et tamen 
quelli d’ Italia non havevano a contribuire di la, se non espedire le 
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cose di qua; et secondo lo scriver vostro pare che’ Cardin! lea 
divegni che la guerra di 14 non habbia a cominciare, se non finita 
la guerra d’ Italia; ex. che habbiamo a contribuire, sopra le 
quali difficulta et molte altre che potranno nascere non vi si pud 
dare comissione libera. non sapendo quello che importino, et la 
limitata non serve non essendo scoperte le difficulta. Pero N. S. 
persiste nella deliberatione di prima, che le lega si concluda in 
Franza; et cosi si é scritto a Capino che non vi sendo li mandati 
del Re Anglo, chiamandolo per protettore et riservandoli luogo 
honorevole di entrarvi, con animo che conclusa che la ser asi 
faccia instantia che Sua Mts, come vi si scrisse per |’ ultime, la si 
riformi per mano del Carle, dandoli tutti quelli ajuti et honori che 
seranno a proposito, e quali é bene usare quando per essi non si 
fa prejudicio alle cose maggiori. .. . 

Ma ben preghiamo Dio che non sia necessario, perché il condur 
la pratica in Inghilterra non vuol dir altro che la rovina di qua, 
I] capitolo che ricerca il Carle che alcuno non possa concordar 
senz’ altro, @ buona, e cosi se proponesse altra cosa simile che non 
fusse sostanziale alla impresa, non ne havete & far difficulta. 


GUICCIARDINI TO GAMBARA. Rome: May, 29, 1526. 


.. N.S. come hebbe inteso la disposizione del Re di Franza di 
voler concludere col Re Anglo et con Italia, mandd subito suoi 
mandati, i quali arivorno in Corte a 6 de presente, non ostante che 
dal Impre gli fosse offerto larghissimo partito, et con sicurta delle 
cose d@’ Italia. Ma la fede che Sua Sta ha in quello Re Anglo lo 
fece resolvere a quella via della quale Sua M‘* haveva a essere prin- 
cipale et protettor, sperando che se non li altri rispetti almeno che 
I’ autorita et la grandezza di Sua Mta havesseno a far conoscer’ al 
Re di Franza quello che era |’ honore, |’ utile, et debito suo. Hora 
Sua Sta intende per lettere de’ 17 di Capino che, anchora che tutte 
le difficulta della lega fossero risolute, tamen ch’ | Re Xmo menava 
la conclusione in longo, in modo che non solo lui ma et li Oratori 
Anglici erano in sospetto, visto massime il grande intertenimento 
che faceva al Victr2. Non sapiamo quello che sara seguito; ma 
vi diciamo che questa suspensione del Re Gallo fa gran danno alle 
cose comuni, perché i castelli di Milano sono in ultima estremita, 
et noi, vedendo che le provisioni di Franza sono troppo tarde, 
havevano insieme con Veneciani ordinato soccorergli, ma ci siamo 
rafredati, visto la pratica ch’ 1 Chrmo tiene col Viciré. Perché 
siamo certi che uno simile moto le farebbe stringere, se la lega 
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sara conclusa in Franza; il che se fia, procedera dal rispetto che’ 
] Xmo ha al Re Anglo. N. S. mostrera con effetto quello che V. S. 
ha esposto con le parole et talmente che sua Mt et Rmo Carle ne 
restaranno Satisfatissime, se bene @ pendente disegno che le pra. 
tiche di Cesare tengono sospeso il Chr™ et a farlo risolvere non 
é altro rimedio che Sua Mts, della quale bisogna eh’ 1 Chrmo tenga 
singolar conto. Perd tate ogni opera che si faccia la instantia 
possibile, et per non dare tempo a queste instabilita, che le cose si 
concludeno in Franza presto. Se per sorte il Chrmo havesse con- 
cluso o fusse per concludere con Cesare, V. S. conoscera 1’ impor- 
tanza della cosa che bisognariano de’ potentissimi remedii, e quali 
bisogna che nascino dalla prudentia et authorita del Re Anglo. 
Et N. S. non é (quanto sara in se) per mancare alla dignita sua et 
della Sede Apc, et per seguitar sempre voluntieri e prudentissimi 
consigli suoi et del Rrho Carle, al quale conviene pensar al bene 
della Chiesa et alla salute universale. Insterete in questo caso 
quanto potrete, perché facino qualche deliberatione conveniente 
alla grandezza et bonta sua, et avisate la risposta et pareri suoi. .. . 


GIBERTI TO GAMBARA. Rome: June 9, 1526, 


. . Sia V. S. certa che di qui non si manca un punto d’ ogni 
debita diligentia, et se di Francia ci sara corisposto come dovria, 
spero havemo presta et risoluta vittoria. Se cotesto Serenissimo 
et Invittissimo Re, non gli parendo anchor tempo di scoprirsi con 
si bella compagnia, volesse almen secretamente farci ajuto, tanto 
pid saremo sicuri di vincere. Crederei potesse Sua M‘* con molto 
honor suo far I’ uno et 1’ altro, cioé ajutarci et scoprirsi insieme, 
che I’ autorita sola d’ un tanto Re congiunto con noi ci valeria per 
un altro essercito a terrore delli Inimici; pur non si domanda pit 
di quello che con suo bon volere et satisfattione pud haversi. La 
intelligentia bona che é stata tra li ambasciatori di Sua Mt¢a in 
Francia, il Nuntio di N. S., et secretario Veneto, ha fatto gran utile 
alla conclusione che si é fatta. V. S. faccia intender a sua M‘ et 
Mons. Rmo che N. Se ne ha havuto gran™®° piacere, et procuri che 
essi Sigi ambasciatori ne siano comendati da S. S. Rrha, a fin che 
habbino a perseverare continuamente meglio uniti insieme per 
tenere il Chrmo saldo, cosi a non dar orecchie a nove pratiche, 
come a non intermettere per cosa che proposta si fusse la essecu- 
tion calda di tutto quello che si ha da fare da ogni parte in mandar 
le genti et li denari promessiec. Perchese '] Chr™o ben considera, 
con pid utile et con pit gloria recupera quanto desidera per questa 
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via che per ogni altro accordo, che avanti la resolution delle cose 
d’ Italia potesse pigliar con Cesare. Oltre al creder’ che’ | Chrmo 
non manchera a quanto ha promesso, ci pare che’ | rispetto, che é 
per havere al Sermo Re ce sia anchor una maggior et pill certa 
sicurta del animo suo, Sua Mt@ et Mons. Rmo con tanta pronteazz 
sempre prima, et hora massimamente, hanno mostra tanta cura 
del bene et salute d'Italia, che gli restera in eterno obligatissima, 
et cosi ne sara Sua M‘ sempre patrona a servirsene in ogni honore 
et grandezza sua, come del Regno suo di Inghilterra proprio. Mi 
ricordo quando a principio il Sermo Re si ruppe contra Franzesi, 
sendo io allor in Inghilterra, che Mon. R™o Eboracen mi disse che 
a quel Gallo che era cosi insolente si pelariano le ali di sorte che 
non haria tante forze da nocere et inquietare la Chrta. Havendo 
hora castigato il Gallo, et sendo in loco di questo successa questa 
aquila molto pid periculosa et dannosa alla Chr*4, se non si provede 
che non voglia mettersi ognun sotto le ali, credo non manco glo- 
riosa opera parera a S. S. Rina tagliar |’ unghie ancor a questa, in 
modo che si contenti del suo et della grandezza che Dio le ha 
data. 

I] Sigt Don Ugo avisa venire con partiti grandi da contentare 
Sua St4, ma non per questo si restera di proceder gagliardamente. 
Vorrei fussemo noi cosi securi, che per tenerezza de’ figlioli il 
Chr™o non venisse pid riservato di quel che bisogna, come posos 
promettervi che gia che semo entrati in ballo balleremo alla gagli- 
arda. Fate del continuo opera perché Francesi si tenghino il 
saldo; et se con Ja Rettorica vostra ci sapete cavar di costa qualche 
somma di denari, fareste la maggior opera che possiate mai fare. 
O in un modo 0 in altro vedré siate servito di essere tra li descritti. 
Basate per me humiltela mano al Rmho Mons. Eboracen. Rac- 
comandetemi a tutti quei SSi, massimamente al St M. Pietro eta 
se stessa.... 


GIBERTI TO GAMBARA. Rome: June rz, 1526. 


... Harria ben caro Sua Sta intender il parere del Sermo Re et di 
Mons. Rmo Eboracen circa quello che Sua Mt# et Sua S. Rma 
giudichi si debbia risponder alle proposte di Don Ugo, dico oltre a 
quello che S. St4 vede certo doversi dire per contenersi in la lega; 
cioé che volendo Cesare la pace, habbia a restituire a S. Mta li 
figlioli, et contentarsi di honeste conditioni; satisfar a quel che 
deve al Sermo Re d’ Inghilterra; liberare il St Duca di Milano, 
et Italia di sospetto della troppa potentia sua disarmandosi, et 
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operare che alla dignita ecclesiastica sia havuto ne’ Regni suoi quel 
rispetto che si conviene et é solito haversi. Perd fate intendere a 
S. Mt la perseveranza di N. S. che se Cesare gli offerisse il mondo 
non lo accettaria se non satisfacendo prima a tutti li confederati ; 
et avisate del parer suo circa alli modi di governarsi nelli partiti 
che Cesare, o per Don Ugo 0 poi per altri facesse proporre. . . . 

Per il soccorso del St Duca [di Milano] non aspettaremo lo 
ajuto di Franza, per far poi il rimanente della impresa ci bisog- 
naria haverlo prontissimo; et benché di qua noi sollecitiamo assai, 
facci V. S. opera che anchor li oratori del Ser™o Re habbino comis- 
sione di esser uniti come son stati nel resto anche in questo con li 
Nuntii di Sua St et Agenti della Illma S. La larghezza delle 
offerte che Cesare manda a fare ci é segno che’! Chrmo proceda 
con effetto voluntieri con noi et gagliardamente, non dando attacco 
alle pratiche di Spagna, et segno anchor della debolezza nella 
quale li Cesarei se sentono, perd avanti che habbino tempo di pig- 
liar forze pensamo stringerli quanto si pud et tagliarle tutte le vie 
di havere socorso o di denari o di gente... . 

Bisogna star in cervello et opponere la constantia et virtd nostra 
alli artefict loro; et a questo modo facendo saran costretti far 
tutto quello voremo, si che vigilate et instate anchor voi di costa 
che con 1’ autorita del Ser™o Re et di Mons. Rmo, il Chr™° non si 
lasci vincere alle astucie d’ altri et alla affettion de figlioli, che se 
bene qualche poco pit tardi, alla fine recuperera pur con pit gloria ; 
et fate in tutto come si confida della prudentia et amorevolezza 
vostra, et come ricerca il bisogno, non vi correndo lo interesse d’ 
una faculta ma del Tutto. 


GAMBARA TO GUICCIARDINI. London: June 13, 1526. 


Havendo le lettre di M. Capino de 24 del passato portate per 
Moretta, intesa la conclusione della lega fatta in Francia 
mediante |’ autorita di questo Sermo Re, et Rmo Mons. Carle, et 
per questo havuto ordine di regratiar S. Mt4 et Mons® Rio et 
intendermi ben con Joachino per satisfar al desiderio del Chr™o al 
che me gli sono sempre offerto di buon core, et novamente me gli 
sono exhibito 4 Moretta, et a lui con andar a casa loro senza altro 
rispetto, quali mi promisero farmi partecipe del tutto. 

Doppoi essendo ambidui stati col Re et Rmho molto ben visti in 
longhi et secreti ragionamenti, et poi ritornati et havenda im- 
mediatamente spacciato di qui in Franza senza far motto né di 
questo né di altro al secretario Veneto né a me, ne andassimo pur 
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tutti dui a Moretta, allogiato separatamente da Joachino, poi che 
vedessemo non esser interpellati da loro; et inteso solamente da 
lui di certe difficolta fate ansi qui negli capitoli come per le mie 
de’ 14. Et questo per via di Flandria ho scritto perd, et per saper 
la verita et per li antedetti rispetti. Hieri me n’ andai a Mons. 
Rmo, al qual non ero potuto andar prima perché havendoli fatto 
dire, venuto Moretta, che desideravo parlar con S.S. R™a, mi fece 
rispondere che aspettassi la ritornata sua dalla corte. 

Fatti adonque prima le debiti regraciamenti lo pregai con ogni 
efficacia a voler entrar de presente come V. S. scrive per la sue de’ 
3 di Maggio; et come ricerca il bisogno, et M. Capino ne insta 
grandemente ad operar, allegando non restar altro alla vera et 
total conclusione se non che questo Re intrasse al loco che a S. 
Mta @ lasciato ne gli capitoli, et intrato subito che rompesse di 
qua; dissemi s’ haveva li capitoli, risposi non havere anchora 
havuta copia di Francia per il che S.S. me li mostré dicendomi 
molte parti di esse meritar reformatione, massime nelle parti 
tangenti al suo Re come del Stato di ,¥, ducti qual voleno sopra 
Milano et non sopra Napoli. Soggionse che secondo il scriver di 
N. Ste porriano entrar de presente et romper di qua, poi mostreria 
con li effetti a questa Mt4 quanto la ama et desidera che la conosca 
il grato et memore animo di S. St4 et tutta Italia verso S. M& et 
la contenteria di quello stato come vuole, massime dandosi pit 
presto per segno di amore che per premio. Risposemi che nelle 
cose concernenti a N. Sre et Italia et recuperatione de gli figli del 
Chr™o era tanto bene a tutti; ma che non era cauto questo Re del 
credito suo ha con Cest¢ et che intrando di presente nella lega, ne’ 

_capitoli della quale ha tre mesi di termine di intrare, non seria 
altro se non scoprirse inimico a Cesare et perdere li denari. 
Replicai che mi parea S. Mta fosse assai cauta per li capitoli, attesa 
la poca sicurezza che hanno dal debitor, pur che S.S. Rm fusse 
contenta dirmi che sicurta volesse accid ne potessi scrivere a N. 
Sre:, Mi rispose che quando havesse lo mandato, come pit volte 
mi havea detto me lo diria, ma che il stato lo pigliavano per Io 
rispetto detto da me, che quanto per lo utile non curano se non 
lo publico. Io vedendolo cosi retenuto non andai pid oltre, con 
animo di chiarirmene da Batonien. 

Me lo pregai quello che M. Capino mi havea scritto per una de 
26 del passato portata per Mestre Chyeny, oratore di questo Re in 
Franza, tornato qua subito conclusa la lega, cioé che si scrivesse 
al altro oratore restato in Francia, se fosse ricercato dal oratore di 
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N. Ste in qualche occorentia per beneficio d’ Italia di parlar al 
Chrmo che volesse parlarli anchora che non havesse comissione 
particolare, et se intendesse bene con esso orator di N. S. accid si 
parli sempre in conformita, et oltre che si facessero dare la fede 
piu gagliarda di quella havevano havuta dal Chrmo., non perché 
pid ne dubitassemo, ma per tenir le cose tanto pid sicure quanto 
pid fossero fermate col chiodo dell’ autorita di S.S. Rmha. Mi 
disse che faria voluntieri ’ uno et I’ altro, benché tenesse per 
certo che’ 1 Chriho non mancheria, massime per la fede data a lui 
qual era stato causa di quello tedore dal qual il Chrmo era molto 
lontano, desiderando adherire allo Impte, ma che hora non 
dubitassemo. Et qui si allargd meco confessandomi non haver 
mai havuta tanta difficolta in ottener cosa alcuna dal suo Re 
quanto in divertirlo dall’ amicitia di Cesare, et similmente essendoli 
stato bisogno persuader lo Chr™° a questo, con tali et cosi varii 
modi che quando me li dira saremo ben sodisfatti de lui, mos- 
trando havere molte volte tenuto et dubitato di Francesi, quali 
havendo forse il medesimo animo si sono mostrati difficili, et poi 
redutti, mostrando farlo ‘per li prieghi suoi per obligarselo pit. 

Io pur regratiandolo et instando pit che mai a declararsi nella 
lega con lo intrar’ et operar’ che si rompa di qua che non tardara 
a venire lo mandato. Rispose quantunque havessero termine di 
tre mesi ad intrare, che venuti li mandati mostreria ch’ el amava 
il ben publico pit d’ ogni altra cosa di questo mondo, ma credeva 
che per quest’ anno di qua da’ monti non si poteva per loro far 
cosa di gran’ effetto contra Cesare, benché non mancheriano— 
conclusa la cosa—di far per terra et per mare lo debito suo; ma 
che le cose d’ Italia (delle quali mi fece un gran discorso) subito 
si espederiano in bene. Io replicando N. S. et tutta Italia non 
sperar la celere et certa vittoria di 14, senza la diversione di qua, 
mi aggionse che quantunque il Chr™° sia obligato con 2000 lanze 
et fanteria condecente 4 questa diversione, et per tal forza si 
possa sperar assai, che S.S. R™o non faria manco utile alla 
Impresa di quello fara ditto Chrmo. 


GIBERTI TO GAMBARA. Rome: June 19, 1526. 


La risposta di S. Sta [alla propositione di Don Ugo della parte 
di Cesare] fi che li modi tenuti da Cesare et dalli suoi, havendo 
S. St prima tentato ‘ndarno tutte le vie possibili di assettar con 
buona pace tutte le cose d’ Italia, et addur S. Mt‘ alle cose 
ragionevoli per quietare una volta la povera Christianita, |’ hea- 
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vano contra Ja natura et instituto suo forzato a pigliar |’ arme 
le quali havendo gid in mano non era per deporre, se non facendo 
Cesare quello che per esse si domanda, cioé lasciar |’ Italia libera, 
restituendo con honesta conditione li figliuoli al Chrmo, satis- 
facendo quel che doveva al Sermo Re d’ Inghilterra, dalla cul 
Mté dovea riconoscer la maggior parte di tanta sua grandezza, et 
al quale era tanto obligato per levare ogni causa di futura dis- 
cordia tra Christiani; et che quando bene S. St4 volesse, non 
poteva senza il consenso et satisfattion delli altri confederati far 
con S. Mt4 Cesare particolar accordo. .. . 

S. Std anchora che fusse resolutissima di non accettar offerta 
che Cesre la facesse, pur si referi a consultar la cosa con li 
Ambrti delli altri principi, et precipuamente quelli de Sermo Re 
vro et nrd, et cosi havendoli hoggi di nuovo chiamati a se, ha 
concluso tagliar in tutto quella pratica, con dire che li Ambti 
scriveranno a suoi principi senza il consiglio de quali non si pud 
far niente. 

Vedendo i] Sermo Re et Mons Rio Eboracen questo animo di 
S. Sta, non vedo possino pid dubitare che quello che prima non ha 
fatto sia stato 0 per poco core o per poca volunta che ne havesse, 
ma solo perché non vedea modo ben sicuro d’ haverci cosi bella 
compagnia come hora ha. Ne potrei esprimer quanto animo 
habbino cresciuto a S. St@ le lettere di V.S., vedendo che S. Mt 
et S. Rm restino ben satisfatte delli andamenti di S. St et che 
oltre a quella sicurta, che gia se ne ha et puo havere vedendo la 
continuation di quello che han promesso, Mont Rmo dica voler 
esser obside et sicurta che li Sti Francesi non mancheranno di 
tutto cid che si sono obligati; la quale offerta S. St® accetta 
volontieri, et molto ne ringracia S.S. Rma, che, se ben la ragion et 
la promessa del Re Xmo non le lascia alcun dubio della per- 
severantia di S. Mt, molto é@ da stimar!’ autorita del Sermo Re et 
di S.S. Rima a fare il Chrmo tanto pit constante a non lasciarsi 
piegare a larghissime offerte che Cesare le fara, massime quando 
intenda le pratiche sue con Italia esser del tutto escluse et le cose 
sue andar in rovina, come spero debbia esser facendosi da tutti il 
debito. ... Ha N. Sre havuto grandissimo contento d’ intender 
la protestation che S. M@ vuol mandar a fare a Cesare, et seguendo 
in cid i] prudentissimo consiglio di Mons. Riho scrive in Spagna 
a) Rmo legato, et quando S.S. fusse partita al Nuntio, che sia con 


ti Ambri del Sermo Re et delli confederati a far quello officio che 
S.S. Rma raccorda. 
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Parlando con N. S. del modo della reformation della lega che si 
ha da far costi, S. Sta. mi risponde creder che questa reformatione 
non sia altro se non quella si é conclusa in Francia con nominarli 
espressamente il Sermo Re et qualche capitolo di pid’ come S. Mta 
volesse, non mutando li gid conclusi in cosa di sostantia. Certoé 
che |’ autorita sola del Sermo Re porta alla impresa d’ Italia 
grandissimo favore; ma gia che S. Mt4 et Mons. Rmo han fatto 
tanto, potriano farci beati degnandosi porgerci anchor la mano a 
sollevarne con qualche ajuto di denari; et se rompessero anchora 
la guerra in Fiandra levariano Cesar d’ ogni pensiero delle cose 
d’ Italia; ma se non li paresse rompere la guerra alla scoperta 
avanti che in Spagna si fusse fatta la protestatione, potriano al 
manco di denari sovenirci secretamente, perché, facendo la 
impresa gagliarda, bisogna un tesoro; et vi prometto che sendosi 
a pena cominciato ha N. S. speso della poverta sua @ ducti. 

La humanita di S. Mt# et S. R™@ et di tanti beneficii che hanno 
fatti ad Italia da animo di sperar da loro ogni ajuto, et perd non 
vi meravigliate che siamo animosi nel chiedere. . . . 


GIBERT1 TO GAMBARA. Rome: July 21, 1526. 


. .. Non saprei mai fare altro che dire il gran torto che N. S. - 
riceve, che essendosi posto sotto la precipua speranza della Mta 
del Re et essortationi di Mons Rmo, in questa impresa hora non 
gli sia corresposto con le opere; et il gran bisogno nel quale ci 
troviamo, per esserci mancato d’ ogni parte li desegni sopra li 
quali eravamo fondati di esser ajutati gagliardamente da tutti, et 
precipue dalla Mt@ del Re et da Mons' Rmo Eboracen, in che se 
forse non havesse né costi noi altri né.in Francia il Chrmo data 
quella fede che bisognava, N. Se haveva deliberato per farlo 
credere et toccar con mano a quella Mts, et a Monst Rmo 
mandar il St Auditore della Cam"; ma escusandosi Sua S. di non 
poter andare ha mandato in cambio suo il Sanga.... 

Lui parti hieri et se Dio gli da buon viaggio andando per mare 
con boniss®° ordine con bonissimi tempi dovra presto trovarsi alla 
corte del Chrmo,, dove esposto il bisogno et quanto si ricerca dalla 
Mt Sua si transferira subito da quel Sermo Re et da Mons Rrho 
Eboracen, dove precipue @ mandato per esser tutta la fede et 
speranza di N. S. fondata li, ne potendosi mai imaginar che tanto 
S. S. Rma et quella Mt@ manchera alla S@ S.... 

Credo che li Sti Oratori del Sermo Re che son qui debbino non 
solo scriver il medmo ma forse meglio, come con pit giudicio et 
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prudentia possono considerare il tutto, si che V. S. facci tal via al 
Sanga che quando giugne costi non habbia a faticarsi se non a 
rigraciare la Mta del Re et Mons Rho, et fargli quelli segni d’ 
amore et singolar benivolenza che S. S® li porta et tornarsene 
subito. 


GAMBARA TO GIBERTI. London: July 30, 1526. 


Essendo capitate qua lettere del Sr Infante sotto coperte di 
Mma Margarita a questo orator Cesareo, delle quali sera copia qui 
alligata, quantunque non li credessi motto per non dar I’ infante 1’ 
autor della nuova. Et per non esserne qua altra nova né in 
Monst Rmo, né in lo oratore Gallico, né in me, né dal Guicciardino, 
né dal Nuntio di Francia, essendo di tanto momento, pur paren- 
domi honesta occasione di dar un altro assalto a Monst Rmo per 
denari, andai da sua S. Rrha; et nel intrar in camera mi sopra 
giunse il Secr® Veneto, qual non potei lasciare per non mostrar di 
negotiar separatamente. S.S. Rrha subito ne comincid a con- 
fortar, dicendo tener per molti rispetti le nuove false, massime non 
solendo significarsi di Fiandra cosa vera. Il che havea S.S. 
raccordato per sue lettere al Re nel mandarli la copia di esse nove, 
pero ne confortava a sperar li soccorsi celeri di Franza, quali per 
accellerar oltra le ragioni altre volte addutte 4 M. Gio. Gioacchino 
di nuovo gli avea mostrato, discorrendo seco sopra la verita di 
dette nove, quanto pid difficile et quasi impossibile saria al Xrho 
recuperar gli figliuoli se, tardando li soccorsi debbiti, Italia smarrita 
dalla dilatione d’ essi et da questa strage, pigliasse partito di accon- 
tentarsi che Bourbon fusse Duca di Milano, et Don Ugo vice Re 
di Napoli; quali havendo gli mandati di Cesare liberi, et desider- 
ando ambi dui le ditte cose, capitulariano a nome di Cesar con 
Italia, la qual come S.S. Rina lui gli assicurava per gli trattati gia 
fatti li mesi passati, si mostrava non molto aliena di accettar Bour- 
bon per Duca di Milano, per esser nato d’ una Italiana et homo di 
bona opinione et vita. I] che hora pid facilmente porria seguir, se 
fusse o morto o preso il Duca presente per il qual potissimamente 
s’ era mossa questa guerra. Perd considerasse, oltra la difficulta 
di riaver gli figlioli, quanto anchora necessaria al resto della Franza 
la vicinita di uno cosi nemico et stimato in Franza, si anchora per 
liberar’ Italia dal Cesareo essercito se contentassero con lui li 
Principi Italiani transferir la guerra in Franza con ajuttar Cesar 
de denari; quali ragioni detto Joachino havea confessato vere, si 
che non dubbitassemo che’ ] Francese non mancaria delli oblighi 
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che ha con la lega. Cosi questa Maesta non mancaria, di sorte che 
seressimo ben contenti de lei et pid che non speramo. 

Del tutto io ringratiai S.S. R™, cercando tagliar le parole per 
poter instar al danaro separatamente dal Secro- Il che accade 
oportunamente, perché sua Signoria lo fece ritirar, volendomi 
parlar per la espeditione del gentil homo per Ungaria come dird 
qui di sotto. 

Perd mostrando creder le novelle del St Infante per la grandis- 
sima autorita del Scrittor, dissi che’ | discorso de Bourbon par- 
ticular non mi era noto, ma che forsi S.S. Rmha havea detto a M. 
. Giovanni Gioacchino per sprone de accettar li ajutti di Franza 
potria esser vero, o qualche altro simile accordio, vedendosi N. S. 
mancar non solo le promesse del Xmo, ma anchora le speranze di 
S.S. R™@ per le quali era intrato in cosi gran pericolo, reffutando 
cosi larghi partiti per sé et per Italia; ma che se SS. gli mandava 
qualchi denari per effettual segno di sua bona volunta, come tante 
volte |’ havevo pregato et instato, non dubitavo che Sua Sanctita 
fusse mai per mancar’ alli consigli et ordini di Sua S. Rha quan- 
tunque fusse in pericolo d’ ogni cosa sua, et volendomi dar gli 
danari gli pigliarei ad ogni pericolo et con gli modi et securtati gli 
havea ditto, allegandosi di nuovo le raggioni che V. S. intendera 
per le mie di 24 di questo, nel che mi estessi di novo assai con Sua 
S« Et vi giuro, Mons". quod quamvis vix tamen express: lacrimas 
et con tutte queste cose non potei mai haver altro, se non le ris- 
poste simili alle passate, persistendo SS. in le ample speranze et 
risolvendomi per gli rispetti gia scritti in dette mie et precedenti, 
non poter servir de denari al presente, ma che venissero li mandati 
che poi, havuta la risposta da Cesare, non mancaria; interpretando 
di nuovo la oblatione del Cavaglier Casale casu quo intrassero la 
lega, et quasi mostrandosi pil difficile al voler contribuir che non 
era prima, remettendomi ad intender questo suo disegno di offerir 
danari in prestito a M. Giovan Giochino, dal qual nacque il dis- 
corso et della lega et taxa de contributione di ciascuno per la ratta, 
taxando solo lo imprestito a questa M‘* come quella che non ha 
particolar alcuno delle cose d’ Italia et della pention sopra Milano, 
se gli assegna per segno di gratitudine delli passati servitii et accid 
desista dal soccorso di Ces‘.; et massime dicendo sua S. Rrha non 
esser fatta mentione in la lega che questa Maesta debba contribuir 
cosa alcuna. Et pur m’ impiva di speranza sopra questo. Non 
saprei che pit fare; s’ havessi copia della lettera mostrata per il 
Cavallier Casali parlarei con Sua S. pit largamente. Pero forsi 
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non saria male me la mandasse; pur non mancard di dargli nuovi 
assalti, et far lo importunissimo quanto pid S.S. fara I’ ostina- 


tissimo. 


GAMBARA TO GIBERTI. Jondon: Aug. 11, 1526. 


Hieri fuia Monst Rmho et reassumpte tutte le raggioni scrittem) 
da V.S., delle quali anchora gli ne detti un sumario, et gli tradussi 
di parola in parola di 14. Et con quello poco pit ch’ io seppi lo 
supplicai a risolversi et a intrar nella lega, et ajuttarmi o in prestito 
o in dono di qualche summa, offerendogli cautioni qua quali spero 
non misariano mancate, o mi chiarisse |’ ultima sua volunta, accid 
sapessimo come governarsi. S.S. resto attonita, et mi disse che ’! 
non rispondermi risoluto all’ hora era, et per non violar la fede a 
Cesare con il qual era anchora in termine d’ amicitia, et per voler 
anchor meglio la notte sequente pensargli, ma che questo ch’ el mi 
dicea lo pigliassi per modo di discorso che lui prima dava la fede, 
et assicurava per parola libera et senza voler termine a pensargli ; 
ma risolutamente prometteva che inanti che’ 1 suo Re et lui fosse 
per lasciar patir nré Sr oin!’ honor o persona o Stato, prima per- 
diriano il regno et la vitta et veriano in persona in guerra contra 
ciascuno fosse che si volesse, et sopra questo si dilatd al possibile 
nel resto ch’ io li dimandavo. Pur per modo di discorso mi dicea 
che teneva ottima speranza che Cesar fosse per accettare le con- 
ditioni honeste, et venesse presta et ottima risposta alle lettere 
scritteli per questa Maesta; et che questa sua opinione et sper- 
anza, oltra gli discorsi debbiti et magiorevoli, gli 1’ havea aug- 
mentata |’ habbate di Caselle oratore di Mm@ Margarita venuto a 
S.S. il giorno avanti; qual cosa quando succeda ogni cosa seria 
quieta, ma non accettando Cesar li partiti propostigli, o tergiver- 
sando, et in consequentia dando honesta occasione a questa 
Maesta di partirsi da lui senza romper la fede, non conosceva 
causa alcuna per la quale il suo Re dovesse desister da intrar 
nella lega; nel qual caso ne dava optione che elleggessimo qual 
partito volessimo, overo che I’ intrasse sempliciter con titulo di 
protettor, et con,’ autorita del nome puro come é nella lega di 
Franza, senza haver a far alcun altra cosa che in tal caso non 
vedeva, perché non dovesse esser di contento imprestarne .™, Duc. 
il mese, dandogli perd noi idonee cautioni di restituir li denari a 
uno tempo honesto, et di dargli effettualmente et sicura la pensione 
assignatali, la qual voleva sopra il stato di Milano; overo se 
volevamo che’ | intrasse nella lega come vero inimico di Cesare, 
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et che rompesse contra lui per terra et per mare, concorrendo a 
cio il Xmo et stabilendosi qua nuova lega quale raffirmasse et 
rafformasse la di Franza co’ li capitoli et mandati in le forme chel 
ne ha—che in tal caso non vedeva come fosse honesto, o che noi 
dimandassimo, o che lui persuadesse al suo Re né in dono né in 
prestito, havendo a spender di qua tanto che ascenderia alla 
somma‘di 2, Duc. il mese per voler far la impresa regiamente 
et socondo il suo solito, et non gli appartenendo cosa alcuna 
privatamente d’ Italia, et in questo caso vol anchora la ditta 
pensione o stato ut supra. Nientedimeno che questa mattina 
mi daria pid pensata risposta. 

Al consiglio ch’ io li dimandavo del romper nel Regno di 
Napoli, per divertir la guerra di Lombardia et prohibir alli Cesarei 
li soccorsi di quel Regno, mi disse che se N. S. ha tale intelligentia 
con li Popoli ch’ el potra parva manu otternerlo lauda la impresa, 
ma s’ el fusse altrimenti dice che si debbia advertir di non incorrer 
nel errore del Re Xmho quando divise le sue forze, mandando il 
Duca di Albania, donde ne segui la ruina sua: perd sua Santita 
non sminuisca le forze né le levi donde é la somma della impresa, 
ma se’ | ha tanto modo che la possa, non sminuendo lo essercito 
di Lombardia, far anchor la impresa regiamente nel Regno é 
meglio di questo, ajuttandolo perd Sti Venetiani et Xmo. Al qual 
dice scrivera et lo essortara, mostrando come da sé et non ricer- 
cato, per bene di sua M‘ ad instar con S. St® che faccia detta 
impresa, et che per tirarla a tal impresa gli offerisca maggior 
somma di danari et pil grossa armata, accid la impresa riesca; 
che non riuscendo saria troppo grandezza de gli inimici, che non 
permetta che sua St@ la tenti con poca gente confidandosi di 
volunta di Popoli, quali il pid delle volte non fanno lo che si 
spera; perd operi che la li faccia una cotal forcia che la sia 
sicura. 

Non lauda che Sua St4 butasse li denari, massime essendone 
quella necessita ch’ io havevo ditto; perché gli haveva ditto che 
oltra quello ch’ era obligata nella lega teneva 2000 fanti Italiani, 
di pit 4 galee et 3000 Grisoni in Lombardia, et era stata con- 
stretta far et tenir 2000 fanti in Borgo et 6000 per la impresa di 
Siena, et tutto era niente a rispetto della impresa di Napoli, 
massime essendo sua S'@ homo cosi integro che per non voler dar 
mal essempio non era per far cosa indegna di un tal Pontificato 
qual si havea deliberato fosse il suo, et gli diedi per essempio la 
riffiuta fatta delli 7500 scudi per quella dispensa. Pero pregavo - 
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S.S. Rma volesse ajuttar S. St4 talmente che si potesse dar 
essempio alli posteri et del Pontificato di S. St#et del Cardinalato 
di S.S.R. perché era certo, fin che fosse sustantia alcuna né in sua 
Sta na in suoi servitori, non mancaria mai di quello havea comin- 
ciato; ma se la cosa andasse lunga, essendo le forze del Pontifi- 
cato tanto deboli che era quasi una vergogna a dirlo, et non 
essendo ajuttato se non delli 40,000 duc. il mese che non sono per 
pagar la mita delli Svizzeri suoli, et essendo stata molto pit la 
speranza dell’ ajutto di S.S.R. quale havea indutta Sua Sta a 
questa impresa che non sono li pis preditti, se hora fusse destituita 
de lei seguiria 0 che costretta facesse delle cose indegne all’ 
instituto della vita et volunta di S. St4 che Dio sa se bastassero, 
et credeva di no, overo che pigliasse quello partito che la 
necessita gli imponesse; che non so quale delli doi inconvenient, 
fosse maggiore. Né cessai di addurgli tutte le ragioni da me 
molto ben notate che V.S. in molte sue m’ ha scritte, concluden- 
dogli che Sua Sta era sola in questo laberinto per gli consigli di 
S.S. Rma da quali cognoscerebbe ogni bene o male che gli ne 
nascesse. A questo mostro sua S. corozzarse, et disse che se ben 
havesse consigliato altrimenti, ad ogni modo eravamo per con- 
cluder col Xho et che lui lo sapeva bene. Allhora comincia a 
cridar seco et giurar che non era vero, et mostrar di voler mandar 
a pigliar instruttioni di man propria di Sua St4 quando venni qui, 
nelle quali li primi capitoli erano che facesse la scusa di S. St del 
non esser intrato nella lega fatta fra questa Mt? e Mma Regente, 
che dimandassi consiglio da S.S. Rma, et promettessi che S. St4 
faria quanto lei gli consigliasse. Secondo il qual consiglio 
scrivessi al Nontio in Franza che o stringesse la pratica col Xmo 
o si‘partisse. Perché sin che I’ havesse hauta risposta da me del 
parer di S.S. Rma, havea comissione solo intender la volunta del 
Xo, ma di non lasciarsi intender in cosa alcuna se non quanto 
io lo instruessi di qua, secondo il consiglio di Sua S. R. Dolen- 
domi sino al cielo con sua S. ch’ella mi havesse imbarcato et poi 
mi dicesse questo, del che ne avisarei S. St4subito; tanto mi 
mostrai in colera che quasi mi domandd perdonanza pregandomi 
non volessi prender mai le sue parole se non a bon fine come lui 
pigliaria sempre le mie, et non scrivessi questo a Nro Sigt per 
modo alcuno, et che questa mattina mi parlaria meglio, giurando 
con li maggiori sacramenti del mondo ch’ el faria tanto, anchor 
che fosse per haver molta difficulta, ch’ el mi faria conoscer quanto 
l’ ama N. S., et altro non potei haver per allhora, solo che im- 
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possibile seria fare pid honor né carezze ad uno come fece a me, 
credo per placarmi del sdegno qual simulai per le parole preditte. 
To non haverei scritto a V. S. le antedette parole che Mongt Rmo 
mi disse non scrivessi, s’ io non sapessi che V. S. che é prudentis- 
sima conosce la bona volunta di S.S. Rrha qual forsi me li disse 
per veder come io le comportavo. 

Questa mattina mi replicd il medemo, cosi del consiglio per la 
impresa di Napoli, per a qual scriveria al Xmo ut supra, come 
per la elletion delli dui partiti sopraditti del loro intrar in lega; 
et dicendogli che cosa fosse per far questo anno contra Flandria, 
havendomi ditto altre volte che per questo anno non si poteva far 
cosa di momento, che ero chiaro N. S. non poter aspettar un’ 
altro anno, dissemi ch’ el faria col Xmo mirabilia, et che bruci- 
aria gli raccolti, interderia il commercio delle lane et piscationi 
et la navigatione del Mar in Spagna, et gli faria tanti danni, dis- 
correndomi quel medemo che per altre mie a V. S., che o bisog- 
naria se rendessero, overo accid seguissero tanti danni, Cesar 
accettasse le conditioni. Interrogandolo che sicurta dimandaria 
in evento si elleggesse lo imprestito di denari, benché non mi 
persuadeva ch’ el fosse se non per donarli liberalmente, et il 
simile per la pensione di Milano la qual tenevo chiaro che 
non 





GIBERTI TO GAMBARA. Sept. 17, 1526. 


Vennero poi le lettere.di V. S. de 22 con le pienissime del Sanga 
del raggionamento havuto con Mons. R®™®, et non sono molto dis- 
crepanti di quello che aspettavamo; perché havendo cominciato 
a vedere che dal principio Sua S. Rha non si moveva, comin- 
ciammo forte a diffidare. Nondimeno non havemo mai voluto 
manchare a noi medesimi, et che per niun tempo Ci possi esser 
opposto esser restato da noi di non haver fatto intendere il nostro 
bisogno, il quale é tale che, se non ha seco il presente remedio, ha 
nel reverso |’ apparente ruina; la qual se bene é dura et che 
nelle historie habbi ad esser che al tempo di Papa Clemente 
ruind la sede apostolic... andd a male tutta Italia, ne se accom- 
pagnera ancor che la Sta Sua si mosse non solo giustamente per 
vendicarla da serviti et tirannia d’ altri ma ancor prudentemente 
auspitiis di tutti i principi, et specialmente del Sermo Re d’ Inghil- 
terra et di Mons. Rimo Eboracense; li quali se pensano che 
quanto al honor questo non sia per denigrarglielo perpetuamente, 
et quanto alla dignita et sicurta loro non sia per sminuirgliela 
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lasciando perder li, amici et far grandi gli inimici, si gabban assai 
di grosso.... 


GAMBARA TO GIBERTI. Sept. 28, 1526. 


Quello che scrissi per le mie de XXI. che quando vedessi esser 
escluso della speranza di non haver denari qua, et che se V. S. me 
teneva al fermo speravo di cavar construtto da questo cosi dig™° 
et viridico Carle, et che V. S. faccia che N. S. overo mostri de 
revocare overo revochi, reformandoli poi come gli parera, tutti 
li legati etiam ad vitam illorum, sotto pretesto che gli officiali 
di Roma, da quali ha havuto gran somma di denari, gli habbiano 
dimandato tal revocatione, che altramente non volevano servirlo 
delli denari predetti; et faccia V. S. che li oratori Angli di costi 
scrivino esser questo solo causa. Io, se mi manderete li brevi, 
uno della revocatione a lui, li altri per poterli intimare alli Ves. 
quando gli dard il suo, faré la escusa predetta; et se lui bravara, 
come son certissimo, et forse mi minacciara de impicare, gli dird 
ch’ el si doglia di lui solo che havendo messo N. S. in ballo et 
poi piantato cosi mancandoli delle promesse, era stato necessario 
ajutarse con quella via per non voler correr a far Cardinali per 
denari, né cose vituperose, la sua necessita gliel’ havea spinto, 
la qual tante volte se gli era manifestata, et che questa revocatione 
non era fatta tanto per V. S. S. quanto per vedere li officiali il 
desiderio del Cancelliere di Francia di esser Car'® et legato; che 
per fuggir tal danno haveva vogliuto non solo la revocatione delle 
legationi ma la promessa di non ne far niuno novo, se non gli 
rendesse li suoi denari, et che havea revocato le legationi de 
suoi nepoti accid conosca S. S. questo non essere per poco 
amor li portasse, benché per il vero conoscesse S.S. non corres- 
ponder alla benevolentia di S. St’ né della Sede Ap dalla quale 
non havea mai indarno dimandato gratia alcuna, né sapevo che 
cosa fosse per fare per lei non lo ajutando in questo bisogno nel 
quale lui la havea spinta. Monste come costui si vedera non 
poter portar le due croci, et lo arcivesc™ di gturbia [stc—Gan- 
turbia, Canterbury] non havere piu jurisdittione in Inghilterra, et 
ch’el non possi pelare questi abbati, che lui o crepara di dolore o 
fara ch’el Re dara o lui; et forse se né lui né il Re dessino, li 
abbati et vescovi ne dariano; che crede V. S. ch’el guadagni un 
Thesoro infinito di questa legatione. Ne credo ch’el Re per 
questo diventasse ne Imperiale né Lutherano. Questo Rmo é in 
grandissima angonia non se vedendo riuscire il matrimonio di 
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Francia __perché lui ardendo di sdegno contro Cesare, et volendo 
divertire questa Mta da lui, affermava il matrimonio del Chrrho 
delli cento milia che gli paga per li accordii ultimi et la sicurezza 
del otio et pace, il che S. Mta desidera non meno ch’el non 
spendere, che facendo con Cesare bisognava et far guerra et 
spender grosissiamamente per tutti dui; et credo che persua- 
dendosi il Xmo doverli corer in posta a basar le mani di questo 
matrimonio, et essere lui suo padre o fratello, chiamando Ma la 
regente per madre, habbia con certe promesse fatto che questa 
Mt4 curassi poco a romper quel di Cesare. Hora vedendosi es- 
cluso dal’ uno et I’ altro, et non sapera chi maritarla, non volendo 
il Re di Scotia per la naturale inimicitia, né amando cosi poco 
questa figlia che é la vogliano dare ad uno Inglese come dettero 
la sorella, si trova imbratato et dubita ch’el non perda la gratia 
del Re. Perd per non si aggionger ancora questo scorno, non 
dubito ch’el non pagasse cio che volesse, overo me facesse servire 
dal Re in prestito. Questo é il partito qual al mio parer se ha da 
pigliare al ultimo quando tutte le altre cure siano disperate. Io 
vel propongo per la serviti) che ho con N. S. per il qual son 
venuto qua per farli servitio, et non desidero che con questa via 
a me particolarmente non posso se non nocere, che ancora che 
forse me potesse, che Dio il sa, intervenire qualche male, almeno 
sard chiaro di non haver a sperar ben alcuno qua, del quale molti 
me ne danno speranza, et certo particolarmente ho ogni bene et 
. » » Manon cerco se non il bene di N. S..et ch’el conosca la fede 
mia; se poi con questo modo intervenesse qualche male a S. Sta 
et che costui facesse di nuovo questa M. ... et ch’el dissegno 
del denaro non reuscisse, et |’ odio restasse, desidero bene per 
patto espresso che non sia poi imputato a me né ch’el resti mal 
animo, Ma come di avertir di questo io propongo, le cause che 
mi muoveno, et a quelle non mi tira se non il desiderio di servire 
S. St4... Judichi lei se le sono bone, et iudicate quel che possiate 
havere di bene di questa amicitia et che male della non amicitia ; 
che della amicitia, non si concludendo con i] Chrom né volendone 
imprestar denari et che non entrino in lega come hanno dato 
speranza al Sanga, non so vedere che utile possiate havere di 
qua se non consiglio et mezo; se haveste animo a praticare 
accordio, de quali a I’ uno et I’ altro siete assai bene da voi 
medesimi, che quando il Chrtho si accurdasse con Cesare et ne 
escludesse o ne desse in preda, che non credo, se questi temer- 
anno di sé, cos! ne pregaranno noi, come noi loro, per esser 
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comune lo interesse; se anchora non temeranno, non saressimo 
per haverne altro se non quello che ne danno hora, che é consilio 
et oblatione de interponersi al accordio. 


GAMBARA TO GIBERTI. Oct. 7, 1526. 


Hieri recevei le di V. S. de XVII., con li avisi di Ungheria et 
le senza date con li brevi di N. Sre, con quel dolore che et la 
publica indegnitate del caso et la privata mia servitd ricercano. 
Questa mattina ancorche . . . fuia questo Rio, il quale trovai in- 
strutto del caso per lettere del Cavaglier Casale venutale la notte a 
posta; et inanti che io le parlassi intesi dal nostro M. P. et da tutta 
la corte sua che S.S. Rma ne haveva ricevuto un infinito dolore, 
né era vogliuta andare a dormire che era passata meza notte 
et detto cose degne del luogo che S.S. Rma tiene. Et quando gli 
diedi li brevi mi mostrd nel volto il medesimo che havevo inteso, 
che certo leggendoli lachrimd non poche lachrime, et non haven- 
domi lasciato finire quel che io havevo cominciato a dire, me 
disse che appresso lui non bisognava alcuna sorte di oratione in 
demostrargli la indegnitd del caso, né preghiere per muoverlo al 
remedio et vendetta d’ esso, che havendolo inteso per lettere del 
Cavagliere predetto insieme con li discorsi et pareri di S. Sts 
tutta notte havea pensato sopra esso, et non sapendo che io ne 
havesse havuto notitia, havea ordinato fosse mandato per me per 
dirne quello che hora mi dicea, che prima lassato stare il biasmar 
la cosa della quale A pena si pud con la mente capire la iniquita, 
non che dirla. Ringratiava Dio che la persona di S.S. fosse con- 
servata illesa, che della robba persa sperava in Dio di poter 
ajutare S. St@ talmente che oltre la justa vendetta recuperaria il 
perso con la debita usura; et che remossa la indegnitate non 
vedeva nela somma delle cose molto danno, anzi tal forse poter 
esser principio a qualche bene come spesso N. Ste Iddio lo sa 
cavar dal male; perché essendo noto’a tutto il mondo quanto 
S. Sta habbia impiuto le sue parti, et pit di quello che forse 
poteva, cosi contra il Turcho in Ungheria come in questa espe- 
dicione, la quale é andata et perseverata come hanno vogliuto 
li principi confederati, et per consilio anchora del suo Re et suo, 
et questa sospensione di arme havendola fatta per vim et metum, 
per questo essere da considerare alli confederati, et massime al 
Chriho, se vuole che S. St@ la osservi o non; se’ 1 non vole, come 
el crede chel non debbia volere, essergli necessario provedere con 
la spesa maggiore alla poverta di S. Sta per la guerra, et allg 
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sicurezza della persona sua in Roma, accid si posse metter tal 
paura a Cesare che si riduca alle cose honeste; né@ se debbia 
detto Chriho persuader puoter indurlo altrimenti, ma non possen- 
dosegli metter questa paura altrimenti che con la concordia et 
pace universale delli altri Principi tutti, né temendo Cesare 
alcuno altro quanto questo Sermo Re, era necessario a voler 
indurre S. M‘ in questa universale concordia; et non con intrare 
senza inimicarse Cesare, ch’el Chriho contentase pigliare questa 
Sermha Principessa, la quale non essendo mai questa Mt‘ per 
darla, dando con lei insieme et sé et la successione di questo 
Regno se non a persona con cui possa haver pace perpetua, et 
non possendosi haver questa pace, se non si taglia la radice di 
tutti li mali, che é@ cioé che renuntii la ragione et titulo che 
questa Mta ha et al Regno di Francia et a molte parti d’ esso, 
et non possendosi fare tal renuntia se non con grandissima 
vergogna di questa Mta et dispiacere di populi suoi, col consenso 
de’ quali per pit stabilitade volea far tal renuntia, che in cambio 
di essa questa Mt4 non ajutasse qua la cosa; et vedendo S.S. 
Rma niuna esser pil grata a questi populi, né men nociva al 
Chrmho che Bologna, s’ era ridotto a dimandare quella sola, la 
quale non vale 5000 ducati all’ anno; pur che se Moretta qual si 
aspetta li portera altra cosa, anchor che di minor utile pur che 
sia con honore di questa Mt‘4 per lo effetto predetto che non vuole 
né denari né altrimenti utile pid, ma solo honore, la accettera 
et concludera et il maritaggio et la pace perpetua et lega, per 
poter indur Cesare o per amor o per forza a tutte le cose honeste 
et alla guerra universale contra Turchi et alla conservatione 
della dignitate ecclesiastica, et a tutte quelle cose che S. Sta 
vorra. Né vuole Bologna se non quando dara Ia figlia con patto 
che se o lei morendo, o li suoi figli, quando questa Mta n’ havesse 
dr maschio, non succedessero in questo Regno, la restituera al 
Regno di Francia, nel qual caso le cose et conventi stiano tra 
questi Regni come stanno hora: et dice similmente S.S. che 
suppeditata questa M* et la spesa de le nozze et li jocali et le 
suppelectili honeste secondo la dignita di questi Regi. Ma se il 
Chrrho non volesse perseverare nella guerra et volesse ancora lui 
accettare le inducie, overo non suppeditasse sufficiente modo et 
alla guerra et custodia di S. St, et in tal caso fusse costretta S. 
Sta stare nelle inducie, si offerisce S.S. Rrha esser per interponer, 
quella opera che u. St4 comandava per aquietar le cose con 
Cesare; il che crede non debbia dispiacere al Chrtho, anzi 
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doverne esser contento; et quando non fosse, né S. Mt4 né alcun 
altro poterne biasmar S. St4, havendo lei fatto dal canto suo quello 
dovea et pii, et per il contrario il Chriho et non haver osservato 
molte cose dele promesse et molte havere cosi tardi et fuori di 
tempo esseguite che se possono dir nulle. 

Quanto al venire di S. St4 a Narbona, come il Cavaglier gli 
significava, espressamente lo contradice et la supplica a desistere 
da tal proposito, perché vede poterne sequire li infraditti incon- 
venienti senza speranza molta di far pid frutto che s’ el tratasse 
questa cosa per li legati. 

Primo come S. St@sia absente giudica et provede li Colonnesi 
dover pigliar Roma o far papa il Cardinale, o constituirli la sede di 
Cesare; il quale tiene certo che, se S. St@li andera nelle mani, 
pigliara et la tenera per suo Cap° come ben conosce V. S. R. la 
mente et animo del tutto esser tale. Oltra di questo vede la 
minutione della dignita di S. Sta, et il Turco potersi persuadere 
che la fuga per paura della sua vittoria in Ungheria, et pigliare 
animo maggiore di assaltare Italia. Considera la spesa grandis- 
sima et di S. Sta et del Sto Colle in un cosi longo camino et quanto 
tempo si perde inanti che li Principi et S. St siano insieme, che se 
hoggi fosse deliberato che S.S. Rrha mettesse in ordine, non potria 
esser a Narbona in quattro mesi ; et finalmente considera in tutto 
esser estinta lautorita di S. St4se li Prencipi o non venessero o 
non concordassero secondo il suo judicio. 

Perd per evitare tutti questi inconvenienti, judica et supplica S. 
Sta che stia nella sua sede in Roma, et tratti quelle cose come ho 
detto per legati huomini gravi, come é il Rrho Campegio et simili; et 
perché non é honesto che S. St si fida pit di ribaldi che poi non seria 
degno di scusa alcuna, la conforta et supplica tenghi un fermo et 
honesto presidio appresso la persona sua, con il quale possi et esser 
sicuro et castigar quelli scelerati a’ quali dice che lo usar clementia 
é ruina publica et vergogna estrema, et non solo doversi castigar 
li Capi ma li privati anchora, né potergli S. St4 perdonar questa 
ingiuria la quale @ publica senza suo grandissimo biasmo; pero 
proceda comunemente primo contra il Cardinale, poi tutti li altri 
et don Ugo, et quanti ne piglii tanti ne impichi; et a poter mantener 
questo presidio offeriva questa Mt4 donaria honesta contributione, 
sperando il Chrmo dover far il simile; et tanto maggior quanto 
tutta questa rovina nasce per amor suo et di cose sue, che de 
Italia sapea S. St4 haverla potuto adaptare a suo modo; et quando 
questa Mf‘, alla qual questa sera espediva, mancasse di tal con- 
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tributione, il che sapea certo non dover manchare, S.S. Rima si 
offeriva a dare del suo proprio. 

Ringratiandolo io et delli prudenti avisi et del soccorso offerto, 
li dissi parermi la somma del! discorso nel primo capo consistere 
nelle nozze et pace perpetua del Chrmo, nel che come molte volte 
gli havevo detto N. St non era per manchare in quanto fosse ricer- 
cato et potesse; ma in evento ch’el non facesse le cose predette 
et le dilatasse quel che S.S. fosse per fare per noi particolarmente, 
et quando come speravamo il Chrrho mosso et da la indignitate et 
religione et officio et interesse suo volesse et contribuire talmente 
che S. St@ potesse perseverare nella guerra et esser sicura in 
Roma; il che facendo non vedevo a che modo potesse S. Sta 
manc¢arli di non lasciare di osservare la sospensione delle arme, 
massime estorta con tal modo, quel che S.S. judicava dovesse 
far S. St4 et quel che lei fosse per fare per noi, massime vedendo 
le cose nostre in termine buono, s’ el Chrrho facesse instantia 
perché si sperava la vittoria certa di Cremona, et poi quella di 
Genoa, et havendo ... mandato li lanzichnecti quali destinava 
per Italia a Viena et Austria contro il Turco, non si havea da 
temere pid che la cosa potesse venire di Alemagna, et essendo li 
paramenti che mi scrivea il nuntio in Francia nell’ armata maritima 
tali, si havea a sperare si potesse remediare anchora alla venuta 
dell’ armata di Spagna, et havendone S.S. proposto dui modi del 
intrare di questa M‘4in lega etc et non accettata I’ una etc, mi 
rispose il consilio suo esser etc, et a |’ intrar di questa M‘ mi 
havea risposto che non gli era il mandato del Chriho né risposta 
di Cesare quale sperava dovesse esser, tale che giudicherei esser 
stato bene che questa M‘4 si fusse riservata per poter esser mediator 
al ben publico, ma ch’ el dare soccorso di denari alla persona di 
S. St per sua sicurezza era cosa che Cesare bisognava laudar non 
che dolersene. 

Interrogandolo quanta ‘quantita fosse per dare per diffensione 
della persona di S. St4 mi disse bisognava havesse prima risposta 
dal suo Re, ma ch’ el mi prometteva che seria tale che me ne 
contenteria, anchora che V.S. in una delle sue lettere de quali gli 
diedi copia dicesse ch’ el fosse poco grato a S. St, il che gli doleva 
fino all’ anima tal parola perche lui reverisce, et per la degnita 
sua pid per la bonta, la persona di N. Se); ma del essergli ingrato 
ch’ el non sapeva che obligo gli havesse se non di questa cosa 
del suo collegio, che della legatione era pit per la sede apostolica 
che per lui, che se lui non fosse legato, tutto questo Regno seria 
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lutherano, et che la pace che ha fatta col Chriho fu per opera di 
S. Stéet per non lassar opprimere la sede Apostolica da Cesare, 
che quanto li diceva che se dovea muovere per lo interesse di 
prohibir la monarchia di Cesare che se |’ havesse et la Francia et 
la Italia et lui et il Turco non potriano offender questo Regno 
facendo contro a Cesare molto. Ma cid che |’ havea fatto et era 
per fare il suo Re, era solo per esser nel loco dove é di sacerdotio, 
et per riverentia di Dio et de la sede Apostolica et special bene- 
volenza alla persona di N. St Io gli disse che in quella lettera 
V.S. dicea sperar da lei N. Ste per li oblighi che S.S. Rrha gli havea 
et non che la fosse ingrata; me rispose ‘idem est’. Cosi non 
possendo cavarne altro se non larghissime et infinite speranze con 
ordine di ritornare a S.S. passato dimane, me ne partei, promet- 
tandomi che come io ritornasse da lei me remanderia pit contento. 

V.S. hora intende quanto habbia fatto fin hora et per dirgli quel 
che é, et spero é qualche cosa, ma non molto, massime s’ el Chrmho 
fa come et debbe et spero. Perché se questo Moretta viene et 
porta cosa li piaccia faranno in tal cosa quanto desideramo ; se 
anchora non porta questa conclusione o cosa chi li piaccia 
prometter il Chriho, in tanto pid bisogno loro instaranno che non 
accordiate con Cesare per loro mezo, et per havervi obnoxii a 
questo vi daranno qualche cosa ch’ io dico poca ma alla loro 
avaritia parera grandissima la quale, sia di che sorte si voglia, io 
la pigliard parendomi di trovarla in terra, s’ el R. Wigornien. non 
fosse qua prima et judicasse altrimente. Ho voluto intendere 
minutamente come piglid la nuova di quella scelerita et trova 
certo non haverli potuto premer pil’ che oltre la indegnitate 
propria ben conosce quanta .. . le apporti appresso di tutti qua 
la vostra di costi; et cosi al primo tratto se ne dolse come dovea, 
ma poi considerando che la pud portare tal necessita al Chrmho 
qual la sforci a venire al disegno loro, col mezo de’ quali et non 
altrimenti judicano potersi battere Cesare overo potersi far giudici 
di tutte le nostre querele come sempre han pensato, poiché ne 
hanno visti in ballo mi parld piu freddamente di quello che tutti 
mi haveano detto ch’ el volta face, inanzi che intrasse a S.S., 
havendolo sentito la notte quando hebbe la nova le bravarie havea 
et dette et fatte, che intesi ch’ el butto il bastone per casa come s’ 
el bastonasse quelli ribaldi. 

Mi disse come Wigornien. veniva qua. Io li risposi che era 
cosi, ma per non esser M. Silvestro qua, qual é@ absente cento 
miglia, et scrivermi V.S. ch’ io non dia le lettere del auditore se 
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non con paura al detto M. Silvestro et tenesse tutte le direttive al 
detto M. Silvestro et trovatele in cifera, né in casa sua, ancor che 
facesse cercare, fosse chi mi sapesse dare la contracifera, non diedi 
le lettre al detto auditore vedendo come ho detto che cosi stretta- 
mente V.S. mi prohibiva il darle se non come paresse al detto M. 
Silvestro al quale ho mandato subito aviso che venga qua. 

Credo che le parole ch’ el mi disse delle quali ne diedi notitia 
a V.S. per le mie de’ S. del presente fossero a questo fine di voler 
metter paura al Chriho, et con effetto farlo di far accordare N. Sre 
con Cesare in evento che li rispondesse male alli loro dissegni, per 
la invida natura di questi. 


GAMBARA TO GIBERTI. Oct. 19, 1526. 
(Vatican: Letiere di Ministri della S. Sede, 1526-1527, T. f1., 142.) 


Sends 25,000 scudi to the Nuncio in France as the safest mode 
of transmission to Rome. 

Questo Revimo hoggi si é sentito indisposto, perd potrebbe essere 
che dilatera 1’ espeditione dell’ huomo che rimanda in Spagna, 
della quale espeditione ho scritto 4 V.S. per le mie precedenti. Lei 
potra meglio vedere ancora per I’ alligate sue lettere quali mando 
con queste a posta, dove sono la risposta e pareri di questa Mtae 
sua Sigtia Reviha alli Brevi di N. Sre et lettere in risposta di Cesare 
a questa Mt*e replica ad esse, credo per non parer soliti a far cosi 
presto le cose, come le espedira le mandara in mano del Sig. Cav. 
Casaleoledara ame. Ioleho ben viste cosi a grosso, e mi paiono 
star bene e potersene sperar frutto attesa occasione di tempo per 
la paura del Turco, del quale temendone hora questi, credo che 
tutti gl’ altri debbono meglio conoscere il pericolo se haveranno 
huomo che le sappia guidare et fare non obstent; ma perché non 
tanto s’ affaticano questi che la cosa riesca quanto che la riesca 
per sue mani, né havendo qua huomo alcuno atto, e designando 
mandare il Revmo Sigt Auditore havro ardire raccordare riveren- 
temente a V.S. che se el non é partito da Roma, perché non ho poi 
mai inteso nuova alcuna di Sua Signoria, che la facci partire; che 
senza un huomo di ricapito non si pud sperar bene alcuno, haven- 
dosi a negotiare con che si ha. Questi disegnano che come ho 
scritto per le lettere mie dello stato di Milano, e se pur non si 
potesse mandare che resti per il rispetto della taglia et Christianis- 
simo, benché dicano voler prima la fede da lui che sara con noi, 
overo che. Cesare non si potesse aquetare con il presente Duca e 
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bisognasse procederci a giustitia, di essere li giudici loro ; e mentre 
il giudicio pende di esser depositarij del Stato predetto, et vonno 
che e Cesare e tutti gl’ altri Principi mandino qua li mandati 
per l’ accettamento universale, et hanno detto all’ Orator Francese 
e Secretario della Signoria che il mio mandato che hebbi primo sta 
bene e che mandino per simile, et a me che per I’ istruttioni et 
volonta di Nro Sigté che qua vogliono fare la festa. Io gl’ ho 
risposto che’ | fard e come ho scritto per le precedenti mie, poiché 
vedo che fermamente conoscono non gli poter riuscire questo 
disegno d’ esser giudice se non li tiene ferma la fede in Italia, et 
instano il Christianissimo a supplire in essa dove mancano le nostre 
forze, non resto di nutrirli questa speranza; per la quale e per 
haver Sua Santita obnoxia alli loro disegni, e perché resti in Roma 
et venendo non li levasse lei questa gloria, credo che habbino dati 
questi pochi baiocchi, ne forse ancora per non havere ad incommo- 
darne e spendere nel venire a Salces. Non mancaré di perseverare 
in questo finché V.S. non mi avvisi altro, ma non creda pero V.S. 
che il mio nudrire di questa speranza gliel’ accresca pit di quello 
I’ habbiano o gliela causi, e che sempre |’ hebbero, poiche ne 
vedro’ in guerra né é possibile a levargliela non che augumentarla. 
Ho fatto istanza che in queste prime lettere scrivano a Cesare, che 
se vuole purgarsi di questa infamia di questo ultimo sacrilegio dia 
nelle mani li Capi ad esso Nro Sigt¢ perché et loro instano et tutto 
il mondo crede che sia stato di sua commissione. Di questo ne 
scrivo al Nuntio in Spagna e I’ avvertisca sommariamente del tutto 
delle cose di qua. 


GIRERTI TO GAMBARA. Oct. 20, 1526. 


. . . Certo le lettere di V.S. de 14 et 21 del passato, che son I’ 
ultime che ho sino a quello di, hariano messo N. S¢ in grandissima 
mala contentezza et diffidenza d’ ogni ajuto che prima li fusse 
promesso di Inghilterra, vedendo che anchor nel quinto mese dove 
gia siamo della guerra non s’ ha da noi né contributione alcuna 
né favor d’ essersi dechiarato nella lega, la qual se haveva ad 
esser guidata della sorte che é@, volesse Dio non si fusse mai 
conclusa, come non seria se la ferma credenza d’ haverci subito 
et la protettione et lo ajuto del Sermo Re et le essortationi di 
Mons Rrho non havessero mosso S. St4 ad entrarvi senza alcuna 
dubitatione che se gli dovesse mai manchare. Et non pur S. 
Bre, la qual misurando I’ ajuto di quel Sermo Re et di Mons? Rrho 
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dal amor suo verso lor Mt4 et S. Riha se ne prometteva ogni cosa, 
ma tutto il mondo teneva per certo che S. Mt4 la qual sempre 
s’ era mostra prontissima in tutti li travagli de pontefici passati, 
et per mantener la dignita della sede apostolica havea speso un 
infinito Thesoro, dovesse hora mostrarsi tanto quanto con nessun 
de pontefici passati havea visto l’ amor che con questo, né mai 
era il pericolo della sede apostolica stato maggiore ch’! presente, 
dove non si tratta pid della dignita ma della salute di essa; né si 
fa guerra al papa ma al papato, et si cerca col mover la pietra 
dove é fondata la total rovina della chiesa. Macome dico quel 
che non si é fatto sin qui spero pur che si fara dopo ch’ hara visto 
V.S. per la copia della lettera che scriverd al St M. Roberto in 
Francia et fatto intender 4 Mons. Rmo la scelerata audacia usata 
contra S. Be. il disprezzo di Dio, la condotta fatta in spogliar 
la chiesa et la sacristia di S. Pietro, tirar molti colpi d’ archibusi 
al Volto Santo per romper le cathene che servano il loco dove si 
repone, Il’ haver buttato il sacramento per rubbar li calici, et 
diviso con le scure la croce et il crocifisso che si teneva nella 
capella del Papa, senza li homicidi fatti allo altare proprio di S. 
Pietro, le quali sceleragini si sono con infinite altre, che in quel 
subito non si seppero, scoperte, et dovran pur escitar et la bonta 
et la virti del Re et di Mons. Rio a far che S. St4 veda qualche 
effetto del buon animo loro. Io vedo nelle lettere di V.S. quando 
una scusa et quando un’ altra che Monst Rmo mette avanti, hor 
che non havete li mandati, hor che vol aspettar la intimation fatta 
in Spagna, di che sendo hor fatto 1’ un e 1’ altro non dovra esserci 
altra scusa; massime che se bene la risposta di Cesare alli 
Ambti di S. M@é stata humanissima, non é perd diversa da quella 
che S.S. R™ potea imaginarsi da sé e li fu detto che Cesare faria, 
perché da un Principe che non fa altro che attender a negoci et 
schifar quello gli pud nocere et sequitare il contrario, non si deve 
pensar che respondesse se non nella forma che fusse per meno 
nuocerli se non volemo dir per giovarli, et pur, secondo referisce 
et scrisse il Sanga, Mons. Rrho dette certa speranza che quod- 
cunque responsum veniret a Cesare faria qualche cosa quo ad 
Italia ; il che se mai s’ ha da fare non seria hora da differire pid, 
perché se havemo ad aspettar prima la conclusione di quello che 
Mons’ Battoniense tratta in Francia, ce ne andremo in infinito ; 
et quel lassa fare a me et sinatis me ire viis meis che S.S. 
Rma diceva, sopra che il Sanga ce scrivea far fondamento, sino 
a qui riesce in niente, et se S.S. R™ ha animo di far delli due 
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partiti che V.S. propone o che quel Sermo Re habbia a far la 
guerra o contribuir in Italia, I’ uno et I’ altro ce contentaria pur 
che se mettesse ad effetto; ma non possendosi far la guerra per 
questo anno, poteva V.S. da se far instantia che si ajutasse di 
denari et del Stato o sopra Milano o sopra Napoli, et del altre 
particolarita non sariano in differenza. Haura V.S. veduto per 
la copia di una che li mandai che scriverd a M. Roberto de’ 23, 
come N. Ste per ben publico non guardaria né al danno né alla 
vergogna sua particolar quando si potesse condurre la pace 
universale alla quale piaccia Dio aprirce la via. Ma dubito non 
haveremo mai pace se non per stracchezza della guerra, et se 
con le prime vostre doppo c’ havete havuto I’ avviso del caso de’ 
Colonnesi non vedrd di costa qualche effetto, mi parera esser 
chiaro della ruina del tutto; et forse allhor vorria Monsigt Rho 
haverce ajutati come vorria anchor adesso haver fatto la misera 
Ungharia, et non haver perso I’ occasione di aquistar per il 
Sermo Re et per sé la maggior gloria che havesse mai Principe da 
molti annifa. N. Sre scrive a S.S. R™ un breve in risposta della 
lettera portata dal Sanga, quasi del medesimo tenor che ho scritto 
a questi di. Sarda anchor arrivato Monsignor |’ auditore con la 
cui Signoria non é necessario vi dica v’ intendiate bene, sapendo 
che la bona natura di V.S. non sapria far altrimenti et sendo io 
certissimo che !’ affettione che V.S. conosceva in S.Stia al servizio 
di N. Ste aggiongneva all’ amor che li monstreria solo sapendo 
I’ osservanza ch’ io |’ ho grandissima. . . . 

Quante si scrive in Francia si scrive a M. Roberto che ne 
raguali V.S. et questo si fa accid che sapendo con la notitia delle 
lettere nostre di qua quanto in Francia s’ opera, quella possi 
accomodar meglio il negociar suo. Il Sanga mi dice V.S. esser 
patron del Cardinale et della Corte, et delli amorevoli offitii che 
in ogni occasione in ogni tempo fa per mantenermi la bona gratia 
di S.S. Rma, di che molto la ringratio ét pregola a continuarli, 
ringraciando devotamente Sua S. Rmha del amor che mi porta, 
del qual non pagherei con la servitt di cento anni una centesima 
parte tanto; e quel che Sanga me ne referisce et io conosco non 
per opinion ma per certezza de’ beneficii che m’ ha fatti et 
accresce ogni di pil, tanto che prima perdo io il potere pur 
pensar di ringraciarla che la volunta di obligarmi ogni di pid, 
prego anche V.S.a ringratiarla humilmente a nome mio et della 
infinita cortesia et della liberalita usata verso il Sanga, il qual 
vi prometto che non possendo con altro almeno con la relation 
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fatta a N. Sre et col predicar della grandezza di animo, del 
splendor, della virtt di S.S. Rrha se gli mostra gratissima. 


GAMBARA TO GIBERTI. Oct. 21, 1526. 
(Vatican: Lettere di Ministri: ut supra, IT., 146.) 


Pensando che I’ effetto perché mi mandaste qua sia principal- 
mente per poter cavar qualche baiocco che delli suoi consigli li 
havete pronti sempre, per questo quanto pit |’ avaritia di questi 
mi si gl’ oppone e mi facci sperar manco, tanto pid vado continua- 
mente cercando modo di poter condurre questa cosa bene, pero 
considerando che oltre la ... del Cardinale che 1’ autorita 
ecclesiastica non si sminuisca, la vera causa d’ haverne dati 
quelli venticinque mila esser stata la speranza d’ esser giudici 
questi universali come per pit mie ho scritto, e per haverne 
obnoxij e seco accid e per questo volere che Sua Santita resti in 
Roma, accid non si levi col suo venire tal speranza e gloria, e con 
nostro mezzo oltre il tirare noi proprij ancora per poter tirar degl’ 
altri come é il Christianissimo, del quale dubitavo che vogli cosi 
acquiescere al tutto che li pareva honesto ad essi et alla detta 
speranza, aggiongendoix il noler sempre emulare con Francesi, 
non sono cessato di nodriorli la Speranza predetta, massime 
vedendo che e la intendono come voi volendo che non si desisti 
dalla impresa, che il Cardinale va per casa dicendo: ‘ Iste homo, 
iste homo adduxit hoc modo quod habemus totum orbem in mani- 
bus,’ e¢ mostra il pugno chiuso. E per servirmi dell’ emulatione 
ho pregato questo Sigt Oratore Francese che voglia essere 
contento dire che li quadranta mila scudi manda per il St Renzo 
sono per la diffesa della persona di Sua Santita per la quale, e 
per mantenerli mille e cinquecento Svizzeri cinque mesi, li da 
trentacinque mila, per costare cinque scudi il mese un Svizzero 
vero da combattere, et gl’ altri cinque mila per mantener cento 
cinquanta huomini d’ armi. Se’ 1 detto Oratore mi vorra servire 
come lo sollicito, e non despero benché fin hora me !’ ha negato 
dicendo non voler dir bugia alcuna mai, pur non posso pensarlo 
cosi santo che non me ne presti una cosi pia et officiosa, overo 
venendo Moretta et volendo servirmene lui non mancard di 
tentare che per |’ emulatione predetta e per la promessa che mi 
fecero quando dissero voler pagare li mille e cinquecento Svizzeri 
e gliel facci replicare ricordandomi che Nro’ Signore mi disse 
che ... ma risolvendosi alli venticinque mila non volesse dis- 
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putarli ma pigliarli e poi d’ entrar, che volendo che Sua Santita 
stia in Roma et havendoli promesso il modo di mantener li mille 
e cinquecento Svizzeri senza li quali né con manco numero di 
essi et delli trecento huomini d’ arme non potendo starli sicura, 
né havendo il modo da sé per le grandissime spese, che siano 
contenti supplire alla spesa predetta quale importa li quaranta 
mila predetti; come bene il Christianissimo havendola calcolata 
ha trovato bisognar tanto, e come credo che Sua Sigtia Rev™ se 
fara rivedere li conti delle spese fatte in Svizzeri trovara esser 
cosi la verita; et vedrd con questo modo di cavarne quel pid 
potrd. Son certo che alle speranze che forse havevate per li 
soliti loro modi del spendere concepute di questi vi parera poca 
cosa questa somma che io disegno di cavarne; ma se V.S. li 
conoscesse quanto sono mutati et versi in contrario da s¢ mede- 
simi vi parrebbe un miracolo—dico nello spendere, che nel resto, 
cioé nella vanita et legierezza et prosuntione d’ essere .. . son 
certo questi istessi ; ma et 1’ haver visto quanto poco fruttuosa- 
mente habbino speso il suo e quante volte siano stati gabbati, ¢ 
la natural loro avaritia, li ha cosi fatto restij nello spendere 
massime nelle cose d’ Italia nelle quali dicono ‘quid ad nos?’ 
che se posso tirare la somma predetta vinceré di largo le speranza 
d’ ogni huomo che sia prattico qua, e quasi la mia propria. I} 
persuadergli |’ Impre il suo matrimonio e della figlia, del che pero 
né!’ uno né I’ altro intende mai ne habbia volonta alcuna, ma 
con questo colore s’ ingannarano |’ uno e |’ altro di farli Re di 
Francia, li fece spendere cosi largamente come fecero, il che non 
potendo noi bisogna che ne parra assai tutto quello che ne 
daranno. 


7. Diary of Marcello Alberino. 


This diary possesses so much personal interest that I think 
some portions of it are worth printing. - Marcello Alberino was 
the son of a well-to-do Roman citizen, and was about sixteen years 
old when the sack of Rome took place. He wrote the account in 
later years, not as a history, but for the information of his children. 
His historical knowledge is not great; but his account of what 
took place in Rome enables us to understand the failure of the 
defence and the weakness of Clement’s position. The fortunes 
of Marcello’s family are typical. He lost his father, three 
winters and a brother, and was left with his mother, despoiled and 
ruine 
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The extracts are taken from a MS. in the British Museum: 
Add. 8364. . 

Duravano ancora dopo la morte di Papa Adriano acerbissime e 
forse maggiori di prima le inimicitie fra i due nominati Cardii,, et 
erano immenso cresciute perché i! Colonna havea informato il 
Papa che Medici haveva governato il Pontificato di Leone e in- 
stava che volesse, come a Sua Santita s’apparteneva, vedere come 
fossero state legitimamente amministrate le cose della chiesa. E 
dopo questa calunnia conservandosi il Cardle Medici nella bona 
gratia del Papa, fu giudicato da ogni huomo pid: pudente che non I’ 
havevano tenuto prima; perché andando ad incontrare i] Papa 
quando venne in Roma, si presume si porgesse quantita de denarie 
cosi raffrenasse il furore e 1’ orgoglio del Barbaro. Ma ridotti di 
nuovo i Cardinali in conclave per creare il futuro Papa, si rinfres- 
carono fra questi due le inimicitie pid gravi et inique. Pur al fine 
vinto il Colonna dalla largitione e con promesse corrotto, perché ne 
hebbe il Palazzo di San Lorenzo in Damaso, edificato gia da 
Raffael Riario Cardle de S. Giorgio, e Camerlengo della Chiesa, e la 
Cancelleria, e fu fatto Vicecancellario, si inclind a cedere al 
Cardinale de Medici, il quale poi fu creato Papa e nominato 
Clemente VII. ancorché in ordine lo 8v° perché il 7° non 8’ ascrive 
al numero di Pontefici. 

Fra li supremi gaudii delle tante grandezze loro in segno delle 
concordia, ho visto questo Papa il di primo di Maggio |’ anno 
1525 venir la mattina nella Festivita de’ santi Filippo e Jacopo al 
Tempio de’ Santi Apostoli, e dopo celebrata la messa solenne 
rimanersi per quel di e la notte nel Palazzo de’ Signori Colonnesi. 
E di qui imparino le genti a conoscere gli animi dei grandi, e 
massime dei Preti, come son iniqui, finti, falsi, e pieni di fraudi e 
d’ inganni. Perché in tal giorno soleva gia essere antica ma 
sciocca consuetudine dalle case de’ Colonnesi, che nella Chiesa 
hanno correspondenza e fenestre, buttarsi di pid sorti d’ uccelli 
volatili et altri animali nel Tempio alle donne et agli altri che vi 
stavano, tutti perd inutil plebe et ignorante popolo. E mettevasi 
anco un porco in mezzo alla Chiesa in alto, e chi vi saliva a pig- 
liarlo lo guadagnava. E nella sommita del tetto erano tine o altri 
vasi con acqua che riversavano sopra chi saliva. Ed il piacere di 
quei signori ed altri riguardanti che stavano a vedere era vedere 
la moltitudine sotto sopra e come animali desiosi di pigliar gli 
altri, urtarsi, gridare, spingere e respingere ; e vedere anche molti 
di quei che pid s’ affannavano dopo tanto fatiche risolversi a pit 
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presto perdere che aquistare; feste non convenienti in Chiese ne 
in Tempio sacrato. Et in quell’ anno le fecero maggiori che le 
facessero mai in altro tempo, prevedendo che non le fariano pid 
nell’ avvenire. 


Le pid intime e particolari cagioni le quali eccitassero ’ animo 
di Clemente a muoversi contra i Colonnesi, non si possono cosi 
facilmente comprendere, perché non palesano né manifestano mai 
i Principi a molti i concetti loro che si veggano cosi aperti che 
sempre non possano ricuoprirgli con qualche honesto colore, si 
che, o per vendicarsi o per seguitare gli altri suoi Predecessori, 
pensando d’ estinguere li potenti di queste fattioni, Orsina ¢ 
Colonnese, accid sopra noi gli restasse il Dominio pid libero ed 
espedito, agitava con la mente come e con qual causa incomin- 
ciasse. Ed assai fu che |’ empia Fortuna, che per flagello dei 
Mortali non manca mai d’ offerire opportuna occasione al male, 
fece che essendo passato in Italia ed andato all’ acquisto del 
Regno, di Napoli Monsieur d’ Albania, o per se medesimo o per la 
Corona di Francia, la quale pretende giuste ragioni in quel Regno, 
mentre fu in Roma i] Papa gli fece molti favori e lo sospinse forse 
con consigli ed aiuti all’ impresa. Non successe poi la cosa a 
voto né a disegno, perché le genti Imperiali con le forze Colon- 
nesi non solo impedirono e fecero |’ impresa vana, ma percossero 
i Franzesi in modo che seguitandogli fino in Roma e nel paese di 
S. Paolo e di Testaccio, ne lasciarono memoria per esservene 
rimasi alcuni morti. I] che fu nell’ anno della nostra salute 1525. 
E mi ricordo vedere passare a gran corso legenti a cavallo da 
Scola Greca ed andare a monte Giordano, Palazzo degli Orsini, 
dove apena et in Roma si tenevano sicuri. 

Per questo recandoselo i] Papa a gran incarico e riputandosi a 
maggior dishonore che i Colonnesi fossero stati cosi arditi venir fin 
in Roma, spinto dal dispiacere che su gli occhi suoi fussero le 
genti Francesi con poco rispetto cosi maltrattate, essendosi gia 
dimostrato Francese, cercava con qualche honesta giustificatione 
pervenire al fine del desiderio suo. E procedendo contra il 
Cardinale come persona ecclesiastica inobediente e contumace, lo 
privd della dignita del Cardinalato. Onde non solo incité il Car- 
dinale e gli altri signori, ma tutta la fattione contra la sede Apos- 
tolica. E non fu questa la prima volta che i Colonnesi insultando 
contra la Chiesa gravemente |’ affligessero e percotessero, Per il 
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che congiunti insieme il Card!e Vespasiano ed Ascanio con gli altri 
della famiglia ed adherenti, congregarono con quei pochi soldati 
che havevano molti loro Vassalli e sudditi al numero di circa millia 
in tutto. Con li quali credendo con la parte che havevano nella 
citta di adempire i disegni loro, secretamente e di notte pigliando 
tutti quelli che per il viaggio trovarono, accid non si potesse haver 
notitia della loro venuta, la vigilia di San Matteo del |’ anno 1526 
si Condussero avanti giorno a Roma e presero la porta di San 
Giovanni. Pervenne subito nella citta il rumore, e quando fu 
referto al Papa apena lo poteva credere; e sommerso nell’ ira e 
fremendo disperato d’ altro pi) commodo e presto o subito soc- 
corso, poiché il popolo non lo difendeva, si ridusse in Castello. 
Et ogni huomo nella Citta, dell’ inopinato caso sbigottito, stava 
sospeso, et non si vedeva pur uno correre al bisogno né con armi 
né con consiglio. 

Del che era cagione il Papa medesimo, perché havendo nel 
principio del suo pontificato trovato la Chiesa eshausta dal Pre- 
decessore, et per le occorrenze o altri suoi disegni determinando 
provedersi di denari, servivasi dell’ opera di quell’ infame Car- 
dinale Armellino alhora Camerlengo, il quale con mille disusate 
impositioni, oltre che egli era in odio alle genti, induceva anche il 
popolo Romano ad amare e venerare il Principe meno che non si 
doveva. E perd conoscendolo il Papa e scorgendo gli animi de 
Cittadini partiali ed affettionati molto a’ Signori Colonnesi e poco 
a lui, andava esasperando tanto pid gli animi gia infetti, e massime 
per la gravezza che haveva voluto imponere sopra i vini Roman- 
eschi. Perché, seguendo gli ordini di Leone, il quale desiderando 
godersi questa patria con pit quiete, haveva prohibito il portar 
dell’ armi, e per otternerlo persuaso prima il famoso Prospero 
Colonna et indotto a deponerle, il che come obediente fece, perché 
deponendole lui cedevano gli altri. Onde il valoroso Marc’ An- 
tonio Colonna, non volendosi opporre alla volunta di Prospero suo 
zio, disse che questo, considerando quanto pit sicuro Dominio 8’ 
acquisterebbe la Chiesa sopra di noi, sarebbe la ruina di questa 
Citta. E parmi certo dicesse il vero, perché le genti invilirono poi 
tanto che al bisogno non hebbero né valore né ardire. 


e e e e e e 3) e 


Havera prohibito il Papa con nuovi editti ebandi sotto acer- 
bissime pene il portar dell’ armi, per tener la citta pil. sottomessa. 
Et era allhora Governatore il Vescovo delli Rossi da Parma, 
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huomo rigoroso e crudele, e per questo al popolo formidabile. E 
nel magistrato Romano erano huomini di condittione non molto 
venerandi n& honorati; perché il Papa, per temere li nobili, 
haveva creato Conservatori Pietro Mattuzzo, e gli altri due cosi 
plebei che vergognandomi di nominarli, et per non dar principio 
di nobilta alle famiglie loro vorrei se io potessi tacere i nomi ed i 
cognomi. L’ uno sostituto di Mario Peroschi Procuratore Fiscale 
della Camera Apostolica, e |’ origine sua da pochissimo tempo 
prima traheva dall’ Anguillara, et ancora hoggi osservano la 
serviti del Signore di que! Castello, e nella Chiesa d’... appresso 
Pozzobianco é una pietra di marmo in Sepoltura dove si legge il 
nome e cognome d’ uno che fu ‘gia cirurgio de scarsi dell’ Anguil- 
lara. E ? altro tutta la vita sua stato pelamantello, esercitio 
vilissimo, e ridottosi poi ad una vita pid honorata, e per le sue 
facetie al sopradetto Mario caro, per il cui mezzo I’ uno eI’ alro 
degni colleghi furono eletti a tal magistrato nel quale si dimost- 
rarono appunto quali erano. Et queste cose facevano stare il 
popolo mal contento. 

Questi tali Conservatori al rumore di cosi inopinato caso con- 
corsi in Campidoglio, con far sonare la campana convocavano le 
genti alv armi. Nientemeno non si vedeva pur uno armarsi. E 
molti desiderosi di cose nuove correvano pil’ per vedere che per 
provedere e disarmati, Quali ripresi dal Magistrato, ardivano re- 
spondere di temere che il Governatore non gli facesse poi pagar 
la pena, et che havevano gid disimparato d’ adoperarle, né 
volevano che il Governatore gli assecurasse. E cosi redarguendo 
lo mordevano della crudelt& e rigore che usava, il che fu poco 
honore, e poi e per quello che ne segui poi meno utile et al Papa 
et anoi. Perché da questo odio, che ad altri parve vilta, nacque 
che presero animo et ardire i Colonnesi et altri di procedere poi 
con minor timore alla ruina nostra. 

Stettero alquanto dubbiosi i Colonnesi sentendo la campana, e 
mandarono subito al Magistrato che si dovesse pigliar 1’ arme in 
loro favore, perché non venivano alli danni di questa Citta, che 
era ancora loro patria, ma per la sua liberta, stimando forse con 
questo nome cosi dolce di libert& sollevare almeno la plebe. I 
Conservatori come plebei cosi pid vili d’ animo, non fecero né 
valorosa risposta né presero al bisogno rimedio né riparo con- 
veniente. Talché senza opponerse gli pur uno, entrarono in 
Roma, et in ordine militare, gridando Imperio e Liberta. Senz’ 
offendere alcuno se ne andarono alle loro antiche case appresso 
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Santo Apostolo; e doppo che hebbero preso alquanto di riposo 
€ ristoro, il giorno medesimo passando per Ja parte di Trastevere 
espugnarono il Palazzo e presolo lo depredarono e saccheggiarono 
con una parte del Borgo. Hora di qui imparino i Principi troppo 
ingordi del sangue nostro e troppo miseri, alli quali interuiene 
ben spesso ancor peggio, che uaglia e quanto importi mantenersi 
1 sudditi benigni et amorosi con li Ministri pid pii e meno crudeli, 
perché taluolta nelle occorrenze uagliono piu dieci huomini, che 
infinito tesoro, et operano anche molto pid per amore che per 
prezzo o timore. Che in quel giorno il Sigt Gio. Paolo Orsino 
da Ceri, huomo bellicoso et alhora giouane, con Jo stipendio in 
mano non poteva havere un huomo. E certo fu gran ventura che 
il poco amore che si portava generalmente al Papa raffrenasse 
tanto quegli odii inueterati et intensi, che non si eccitasse una 
partialita tra gli Orsini e Colonnesi, che accendesse tal fuoco che 
non vi restasse che ardere per altra fiamma, onde si conservasse 
quel di questa patria da un Civile incendio per darla poi affatto 
in preda al fuoco et alla rapina di quella moltitudine di Carlo 
inimica di Dio e della sua Chiesa. Perd vedendosi il Papa cosi 
astretto, vinto dalla necessita condescese a certa concordia. Et 
i Colonnesi dolendosi del Popolo, che non si sollevava, et anco 
pid di tanti gentilhuomini li quale ogni di gli havevano sollecitati 
a venire promettendogli molto, e per il meglio non volsero poi 
dimostrarsi. Delli quali una bona parte ne fu sbandita un tempo 
dalla patria. Fatte fra il Papa e loro certi conventioni, la mattina 
seguente partirono di Roma. 


In questo mezo il Papa, si per la brevita del Tempo, si anco 
confidandosi nel soccorso, fece poche genti in Roma e faceva le 
mostre e le rassegne delli Rioni con li loro Capi di Rioni. E 
come le genti erano poco usate al combattere, comparivano pil 
presto atte alle guerre d’ Amore che di Marte, et ogni di pit 
cresceva il rumore e si faceva maggiore la fama che!’ Essercito 
nemico s’ avicinava, e vedendosi i provedimenti pochi e deboli, 
ognuno stava smarrito et intento nel Principe, perché in Roma la 
minor parte del Popolo sono i Romani, e gli altri, come sono di 
diverse nationi e patrie, nulla curano o prezzano questa, e 
desiderosi di cose nove erano intenti alla novita per la speranza 
del guadagno non havendo che perderci. Alfine poiché la cosa si 
vidde ridotta all estremo, ritronandosi qui il Segt Renzo Orsino 
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da Ceri huomo veterano et espertissimo nelle Guerre, parve al 
Papa che se gli dovesse dare |’ impresa e la cura della defensione 
nostra. Et il sabbato alli 4 di Maggio avanti il miserabile in- 
fortunio, congregato il consiglio e radunato il Popolo nel Palazzo 
solito delli Conservatori, ove non potendo capire la moltitudine s’ 
andd A consultare la cosa nel Tempio d’ Araceli, ove da parte del 
Papa il Governatore persuase al Popolo et espose come era mente 
di sua Santita che si dovesse fare Renzo da Ceri capitano, et 
essortd tutta la Citta a far quello che si richiedeva ad una patria 
come questa, mostrandogli che bastava difenderla solo due o tre 
giorni. Poteva ben dire il vero; ma se fusse stato scrutatore de’ 
cuori, come 2 solo Iddio, et havesse scorto quello di Francesco 
Maria, haverebbe conosciuto com’ egli forte s’ ingannava, che 
con la speranza sua non bastava mantenersi un anno; essempio 
a chi troppo si fida ne’ soccorsi e negli aiuti altrui. Et offerse ac- 
cioché il popolo conoscesse il buon animo del Papa che, ancorché 
havesse il Castello dove al bisogno potesse ritirarsi, per satisfa- 
tione della cittA mettendosi nelle forze del popolo, Sua Beatitudine 
verrebbe a stare al Palazzo di S. Marco. Piacque mirabilmente 
ad ognuno la benignita econfidenza che in questo parve dimos- 
trasse il Papa, ¢ licentiato il consiglio pareva ogni huomo pit 
volentorso, crescendogli |’ animo che, non essendo ancora partiti 
di Campidoglio, sopragiunse Simone de Tebaldi, nobile valoroso 
nell’ armi, il quale uscito con alquanti Cavalli in campagna, con- 
dusse certi degli inimici cattivi, quali poiché da loro s’ intese 
qualche particolare, furono custoditi e conservati senza fargli 
nocumentoalcuno. I! che certo non haverebbono fatto loro verso 
di noi. 
Nel resto del sabbato, quasi consunto in Campidoglio et in 
Araceli consultando in ragionamenti, et in quel poco di tempo di 
un solo di della Domenica seguente, si fecero alcuni provedimenti 
ma ben pochi e deboli, et credo che all hora per punirci Iddio ci 
privasse di giuditio e di valore. Instava il pericolo grande, e le 
genti si vedevano cosi per Roma come se non stimassero !’ esercito 
nemico, e le mura havessero a difendersi da loro stesse. Et era 
anco il peggio che il Signor Renzo era poco obedito, e commet- 
tendo, perché lui solo non poteva essere in ogni luogo, non vi era 
chi esseguisse; e pero li nostri antichi conoscendo di quanta im- 
portanza fusse nella guerra |’ obedienza, per conservarla e non 
guastare la disciplina militare, non hebbero gia mai riguardo a 
punire (e fin di morte) i proprii figliuoli. Concorrevano diversi 
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pareri per la salute nostra, et ognuno stimava il suo megliore e 
niuno se ne eseguiva. I] Sigt Renzo voleva che si tagliassero |i 
ponti, al che con poco rispetto fu risposto da alcuni per la miseria 
é paura di non haver a contribuire a rifarli pid presto, che per 
carita della patria che non gli haveva fatti lui, benché non vi 
sarebbe stato tempo a bastanza poiché ne anco ci fu per far altri 
ripari pid espedienti. Alcuni vecchi dissero che saria stato bene 
mandar fuori Ambasciatori per trattare qualche concordia con 
Borbone. Alcuni altri volevano che si mettesse in campagna una 
buona parte delle genti con i cavalli, delli quali vi era una gran 
quantita, acciocché |’ inimico vedendosi la Terra grande avanti, 
e buona parte delle genti all’ incontro non s’ assicurasse cosi d’ 
assalire né la Citta per rispetto delle genti, né le genti per rispetto 
della Citta. A questi due s’ oppose il Sigt Renzo, parendogli 
che |’ uno fosse poco honoreuole al Papa et alla Citta, e 1' 
altro troppo pericoloso in arrischiarsi, sperando poter diffendersi 
con maggior sicurezza al muro e mantenersi almeno due 0 tre di 
havendo i] soccorso cosi vicino. Volse la mala fortuna e la nostra 
trascuraggine che la cosa havesse evento contrario alla speranza, 
quando fino il Cielo e |’ aere (havendoce privo quello d’ intelletto 
e questo del vedere con la densita della nebbia) ci havevano forse 
destinate a tanto martirio. 

I] Lunedi che fu alli sei di Maggio la mattina a buon hora et in- 
nanzi |’ alba assalirono il Borgo da quella parte fra Santo Spirito 
e la muraglia di Papa Nicola che era pid debole, e la presero con 
grandissima uccisione de nostri. E fu morto il Duca di Borbone 
capitano e guida degli inimici, et anco Iddio volse forse prima 
punirlo per le mani nostre di tanta iniquita et audacia, che vedesse 
lo stratio et esterminio nostro. Erano alla difesa di quelle mura 
con quelli pochi soldati che 11 Papa havea, o che fosse sorte o che 
pure toccasse a loro solo, i Rioni di Ponte e di Parione, de quali 
tale fu il conflitto che vedevasi passando da Santo Spirito per 
tutta quella strada gran quantita de morti mal sepolti a chi il capo, 
piede, braccia, spalle, mani, e gambe, spettacolo certo misera- 
bile siché ne restarono molte famiglie funeste. E fu anco |’ oc- 
cisione maggiore in Borgo, perché non potendo pit resistere 
li nostri alla gran quantita degli nemici, cedendoli cercavano 
ritirarsi, né havevano altro rifugio che il Castello; il quale per non 
offendere pid li nostri che gli nemici non poteva far il debito suo 
con I’ artiglieria; ma poiché parve a chi n’ hebbe cura, per timore 
di peggio fu lasciata cadere la caditora o cataratta del portone et 
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all’ hora molti delli nostri quali restarono fuori ¢ molti degli nemic! 
quali troppo audaci si ritrovarono dentro col passo chiuso furono 
fin ad uno occisi. E come spesso avniene che dopo il fatto si 
conosce meglio, e dal successo delle cose facilmente si giudica poi 
quello che avanti si poteva e doveva fare, pero nella guerra mas- 
sime diceva quel nostro Scipione cognominato Africano che 
brutta cosa era a dire ‘non me lo pensavo’ si che riprendesi hora 
per grande errore fra molti che all hora furono fatti, che pre- 
vedendose per la perdita del Borgo il pericolo della Citta, non si 
reducessero gli altri Rioni dispersi per il circuito delle mura come 
se da ogni banda s’ aspettasse |’ assalto, per dubbio che i Colon- 
nesi mentre da gli altri ci difendevano non ci assalissero, ove 
sarebbe stata pur troppo ogni picciola guardia, con una scorta de 
cavalli in campagna et uniti insieme con ogni arte e con tutte le 
forze non si opponessero & gli nemici ove la necessita pid ci 
astringeva. Haveva intanto la Domenica Francesco de Picchi per 
una lettera avvisato Domenico suo padre, come tutti quei nostri 
cittadini che si trovavano et in buon numero appresso quei Signori 
fuorusciti per la primiera venuta loro gli havevano chiesto licenza 
per venire ad essere con gli altri a difensare la patria e provedere 
alle case loro, e dimostrava dolersi che gliela havessero denegata, 
persuadendosi a deponere il sospetto chi ivi intendevano, che qui 
s’ haveva del venir essi ad offenderci essortandoci a difendere la 
Citta animosamente contro gli altri nemici. E la venuta loro di 
due o tre di doppo la presa di Roma, fu segno che questo fosse 
vero; e credo lo facessero per non dimostrare che quell’ essercito 
fusse venuto per li continui stimoli loro. Ports Domenico questa 
lettera in Consiglio, et ne vennero anche delle altro di questo 
tenore ; ma per esser della fattione Colonnese non le fu data fede. 
E cosi tutto il resto di questo popolo mal guidato, e poco in tal 
bisogno obediente e coraggioso, era a guardar le mura ove meno 
bisognava, et in cambio di stare alli luoghi assegnatili ognuno 
veniva a farsi vedere per Roma, chi a piedi come erano belli e 
disposti, stimando che cosi si difendesse la patria. Etanco molti 
abandonavano li loro posti per non ci essere ordine che gli fusse 
portato il vitto, et si partivano per non morire sopra le mura di 
fame prima che gli nemici gli occidessero. Fu anco gran scioc- 
chezza che non si facesse pur uno di mille ripari che potevano 
farsi in un subbito, che per non dirne se non uno ben facile, oltre 
al difendere delle mura si potevano disfare solo i ripari delle sponde 
dei ponti, e con un poco di bastione, che non sarebbe stato di molta 
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fatica, con qualche pezzo d’ Artegliaria difendergli e vietare alli 
nemici il passo, benché a questo replicarono quei di Trastevere 
parendogli che, provedendosi di questo modo, fosse lasciato Traste- 
vere in preda agli nemici e quelle mura si fussero poco difese per 
la credenza delli ripari a dietro, non s’ accorgendo che era pur 
meglio perdere in poco che in tutto la Citta. Nondimeno fu anco 
‘Maggiore errore di quelli, alli quali parendo per la morte dell’ 
inimico Duce haver vinto, lasciarono le loro stationi, e partendosi 
dalle mura divulgandola per la Citta, gridando ‘ Vittoria, Vittoria,’ 
furono cagione che molti delli nostri quando pid si doveva instare 
alla difesa abandonassero con fallace pensiero se medesimi e 
la patria, quasi non curando pit gli nemici, stimando che quei 
soldati per la perdita della loro guida fussero tutti persi. II che, 
quando fusse pur stato, non era da credere che, senza che noi 
altrimente |’ astringessimo, dovessero abbandonare se medesimi e 
simile impresa; e perd non si doveva dargli tempo, né a con- 
sultarsi né a ristorarsi, che da pid parti, come facilmente si poteva, 
con una animosa eruttione non si facesse in loro impeto e sforzo 
per non lasciargli repigliare né riposo né consiglio; il che forse non 
si fece per non ci essere il sostegno che si sarebbe ricercato d’ una 
quantita di soldati atti e pronti alli pericoli et all’ honore, perché 
sono gia note a tutti le prove che sogliono fare i popoli senza 
il nervo degli arditi e valorosi soldati. Ma gli nemici come 
veterani quali fra essi havevano molti atti ad essere loro capi 
e loro guida s’ erano per la perdita del Duce riscaldati nell’ ira, 
e molto pit accesi a vendicarlo, con maggior impeto, non meno 
per |’ audacia loro che per il poco animo et ordine nostro, 
havendoci provati alla espugnattione del Borgo, né stimandoci all’ 
altra pid feroci, et avidi della preda allettati gia’ dal bene che il di 
havevano trovato in molte case e palazzi di Borgo e del Papa, 
appena habbero data e ben poca di tregua agli affaticati corpi 
e nutrimento, che valorosamente per non aspettare Frances- 
comaria alle spalle, quale pensavano che venisse con miglior cuore 
al nostro soccorso, assalirono da quella parte la Citta, che é fra il 
Tevere e la porta di S. Pancratio, onde senza troppo contrasto 
circa le 22 0 23 hore del Lunedi alli sei di Maggio del 1527 in- 
trorono e presero Roma. Giorno certo et anno a noi per tal caso 
sempre nefando e memorando. 

Io che anche non so se allhora usciva dalli termini della 
- pueritia, mi stava con la simplicita degli anni a riguardare dalla 
loggia del Palazzo di S, Lorenzo in damaso I’ ardito assalto degli 
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nemici et si breve combattere e poco valore de nostri, il quale 
non poté essere se non poco per essere ancor loro pochi. Viddi 
solo la insegna di Pietro Paolo de Tebaldi, veramente degno 
fratello di Simone, huomo tanto nobile e valoroso che se le 
fossero stati allhora cosi propicii come dovevano la fortuna e 
Marte, che per essere contrarii & noi non poterono favorir lui, 
sarebbe stato quel di pil) memorabile che non fu contra Toscana 
Oratio. I quale poiché vidde |’ infelice successo, con la insegna 
sua portata da Giulio Vallato, nella quale era scritto 4 lettere 
d’ oro ‘Pro Fide et Patria,’ solo per dimostrare quanto la carita 
di questa e la religione di quella dovesse inanimare ognuno fino 
alla morte al combattere, si ritird sopra il Ponte Sisto con pochi 
delli suoi che hebbero ardire di restare, et ivi volendo pur dedi- 
carsi et a guisa dei Decii consecrarsi per la salute della patria, 
sperando forse con la morte loro placare |’ ira dei Cieli, mentre 
procacciava da quella banda di vietare a gli nemici il passo, 
procurd la morte sua; € cosi, se bene con poca utilita alla patria, 
perché oltre che vivendo ostava che non fosse oppressa, quando 
havesse ancor lui tenuto quel Ponte, non so se gli altri havevano, 
né chi né havesse cura, né chi il guardasse, fu honoratamente 
estinto. O tre o quattro volte felice e beato lui e gli altri alli 
quali la morte tolse il vedere et il sentire gli affanni et 1 tormenti 
nostri, se nel Paradiso, nel Purgatorio o nel |’ Inferno non sentono 
le anime dei morti li nostri beni o mali che di qua patiamo. Hora 
cosi fu presa questa Citta non meno per negligenza e disgratia 
nostra, che per influsso o sdegno dei Cieli, per miseria e tras- 
curragine di chi doveva havere pit cura, et anco per pessima 
iniquita di chi potea a tempo ricovrarla che riputandosi pit 
glorioso spettatore del stratio nostro che vendicatore, gli parve 
pur troppo essere venuto et haver visto lasciando la vittoria cosi 
quieta a gli nemici. 


Restammo noi miseri et infelici, poiché la superna pieta non ci 
concesse altra redentione, tutti in preda dell’ ira e del furore di 
quei Barbari, i quali non dird mai che fussero huomini ma privi 
d’ humanita immanissime bestie. Né furono gli Italiani meno 
crudeli, ma che dird pid di tutti loro e delle usate crudeltadi? 
Suole ben spesso la Vittoria fare i vincitori insolenti, e quelli che 
moderatamente |’ usano meritano doppio trionfo per essere vinci- 
tori degli nemici prima, e poi di loro medesimi che é@ pid. Si che 
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essendo entrata in Roma, che gid molti anni non era solita patire 
simile scempio, una turba cosi disordinata di vaier nationi e 
lingue senza obedienza di superiori, havendo perso il suo Duce, e 
sopravenendo in tanta afflittione la notte, era tale il terror nostro 
e lo spavento, che portava ognuno di noi depinto nella fronte 
la paura, e la morte. E fra le tenebre e 1’ oscurita, lasciando |’ 
uccisione, era di maggior horrore il fracassar delle porte, i] romper 
delle casse, il far da ogni banda prigioni, il martirizzarli acciocché 
confessassero qualche riposto e secreto, 0 vero si componessero 
in qualche somma notabile per risquotersi e liberarsi. Tacerd le 
violenze et i sacrilegii, poiché né a persone né a luoghi sacrati 
non hebbero giammai altro rispetto che quella si fece havere 
Iddio stesso. Erano quei poveri et ignudi soldati cosi sommersi 
nella rapina, che mentre rubbavano noi sarebbero anche essi 
stati preda d’ altrui, se quel Duca d’ Urbino fosse stato pid 
geloso dell’ honor suo che contento dell’ horribile spettacolo 
nostro, poiché cosi vicino poté sopportare che negli occhi suoi, 
potendo liberarci, fussimo cosi vilmente presi rubbati, flagellati, 
arsi et occisi. Et in somma stavamo noi humili come vinti 
a discretione delli vincitori; e loro superbi usavano sopra di 
noi Ja Vittoria et il rigore della Vittoria come vincitori senza 
riguardo almeno di Dio. E credo anche che Pietro ne 
piangesse in Cielo sopra di noi amarissimamente, ma _ per 
le nostre colpe il Signore Eterno né a lui si rivolse né a 
pieta si commosse. Misera chiesa, a che termine vedesti 
allhora i sacerdoti tuoi et il Pastore. Si ridusse il Papa con 
alcuni Cardinali nella mole Adriana, hora dall’ apparitione di 
quell’ Angelo che le sopra sta con la spada che rimette nella 
vagina, satio del gran pestifero flagello di che percosse si grave- 
mente questo popolo al tempo di Papa Gregorio. Detto Castell’ 
Sant’ Angelo munitissimo da pit Pontefici, Bonifacio, Innocentio, 
Calisto, Alessandro, e Giulio, dove con il Papa si ritirarono molti 
Cardinali et altri Prelati, donde talvolta poteva quel gran Pastore 
della Chiesa come Nerone recitando con li Versi di Homero I 
incendio di Troia lacrimar il nostro. Et infino da quella altezza 
penso che sentisse le stride et i lamenti, et udisse il rumore e 
rammarico del misero et afflitto Popolo suo, e da molte parti 
vedesse ardere le nostre case e condurci prigioni e legati a guisa 
d’ animali e venderci come servi. In somma che diré pid se nd 
che le nostre pene fussero tali, che a raccontarle sarebbe un rino- 
vare il martirio, il danno e la vergogna? Dogliamcene dunque, 
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senza palesargli ad altri, negli intimi nostri cuori, da noi stessi- 
pregando per i successori che non possano mai pid incorrere in 
simile Fortuna, e si dogliosi tempi. E loro imaginandosi qual 
fosse lo stratio habbiano talvolta compassione delli nostri sup- 
portati tormenti, et imparino da noi, ¢ raccordinsene per un’ altra 
volta che meglio & morire combattendo alle mura che vivere 
sperando trovar mansuetudine nella superbia de’ Vincitori. 
Mio Padre che, mentre |’ eta pid valida lo sosteneva, haveva la 
maggior parte degli anni suoi consummato nell’ essercitio dell 
armi, considerando il gran circuito della Citta, di sito poco 
gagliarda e di gente meno munita, e non vi vedendo provisione 
da resistere ad un tale essercito, anzi vedendosi gli animi dei 
Cittadini in diverse parte distratti, la partialita della fattione 
Colonnese potente, |’ odio che si portava al Principe, forse pit per 
causa delli suoi mali ministri che sua, intenso e grave, la molti- 
tudine de vagabondi di diverse nattioni grande e potente—e 
tacciano quelli che hanno ardire di mordere i Romani, che chiara 
cosa @ che la minor parte in questo Popolo sono i Romani: qui 
vi hanno rifugio tutte le nationi come a commune domicilio del 
mondo. E questi, per non haverci loro che perdere, si conos- 
cevano pid presto avidi del male e turbolenza della Citté che 
solleciti del bene e quiete d’ essa. Et appresso la speranza nel 
soccorso d’ altrui (come per molti essempii de nostri antichi si pud 
conoscere et alfine ci riusci poi in fatti) posta massime in mano di 
persona ingiuriata dal nostro Principe e dalli suoi, dubbia, fallace 
et vana. I] sabbato sera, poiché 1’ uscire della Citta era prohibito 
et a molti che uscirono prima e dopo la perdita della Citta fu 
dannoso, perché gli iniqui villani circonvicini, li quali dalli primi 
principii della fondatione di Roma et anco sempre poi sono 
stati nostri nemici et invidi, ci aspettavano alli passi come se 
fossimo stati fiere alla caccia, non accorgendosi che la perdita 
nostra era la rovina loro, come fu poi di tutto il paese d’ intorno 
e d’ Italia,-s’ era ridotto in casa di Domenico Picchio nostro affine, 
non ‘confidandosi -per qualche sospetto nella sua, sperando che 
venendo Francesco <Picchio. con i Signori Colonnesi, con li quali 
era fuor -uscit6, salvasse tutta la. casa e li pareti. Ma dopo la 
lettera éhe Francesco scrissé a Domenico suo Padre mancata 
quella speranza, vedendo.che ognuno si procacciava il meglio che 
poteva, e gia Domenico partito di casa trovandosi vicino al Palazzo 
di S. Lorenzo in-Damaso; 6 ricordandosi dell’ amicitia grande che 
haveva‘con M: Bernardo da. Rieti, allhora avvocato concistoriale — 
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suo compare et agente del gran Cardinale Colonna, il Lunedi doppo 
la perdita del Borgo si ritird con li figliuoli e nostra Madre nel 
detto Palazzo considerando che per rispetto del Cardinale se le 
dovesse haver qualche riguardo. Era Bernardo ritenuto in 
Castello, preso dalla Domenica avanti, per inditio che havesse uno 
Stendardo (et io lo viddi) mandatogli dal Cardinale che perdendosi 
Roma, spiegandolo alle fenestre del suo Palazzo sarebbe salvo. 
Maal bisogno poi un suo nepote, pid sollecito della vita di Bernardo 
suo zio che di salvare tutta quella casa, acciocché non si verificasse 
la cagione per la quale era ritenuto, e volendo liberar altri non 
condennasse il Zio, mai per alcun priego si poté indurre a spiegarlo, 
e cosi quel Palazzo fu preda de soldati come gli altri. Nel quale 
pensando mio Padre di salvarsi fi fatto prigione da otto soldati 
e fece taglia 400 scudi, e noi miseri per permolti di lo piangemmo 
per morto, vedendo dalla fenestra nella strada fra molto uccisi uno 
ignudo che tutto lo simigliava. Lascio se questo era un dolore, et 
un dolore et un martirio intenso, quando la paura della crudelta 
barbara poteva frenare la pieta filiale di non andarsene a certificare 
accioché per cercare di un morto non si perdesse un vivo. Pure 
ne consolé lui stesso facendoci dar nova di se dalli soldati 
medesimi. 

Il Mercore seguente o vero il giovedi venne in Roma i] Car- 
dinale con Vespasiano, Ascanio e molti altri Signori Colonnesi et 
adherenti loro e seguaci. E per stare pit uniti alloggiarono tutti 
nel Palazzo di San Lorenzo ove certo fu il rifugio di molti. 
Mando il Cardinale i! Signor Sciarra a raccomandar mio Padre 
a quei soldati. L’ utile che se n’ hebbe fu che subbito lo traspor- 
tarono in Borgo nelle Case di Cibo donde per molti di non ne 
potei haver nuova. Si che se quei Signori non giovarono a tutti 
non é maraviglia, se ben fussero stati loro autori della venuta di 
quello Essercito, li quali pensarono di poter pid che non gli 
successe. Imperoché li soldati havendo perso il loro Duce, che 
tanto non solo obbedivano ma come traditore al suo Sigt¢ con- 
veniente capo di loro barbari ladroni temevano et amavano, non 
stimavano né obbedivano pit a i comandamenti d’ alcun altro 
Principe, e cosi forse Iddio, che con giusta bilancia compensa il 
tutto, gli tolse la vita accid punisse lui prima e poi egualmente 
fussimo puniti tutti e Colonnesi et Orsini. E tacendo gli altri 
fra li Colonnesi, che per il mal animo loro haverebbono meritato 
peggio ne possono far fede, Marcantonio Altieri al quale dopo mio 
Padre, a cui devo per il mio primo essere, devo per il secondo, 
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havendo per beneficio suo il sostegno della vita mia, di che non 
possendo rendere né a lui né alli suoi altro guiderdone, mi @ parso 
mio debito confessarlo almeno in queste carte con la memoria. 
Questo dunque nobile di sangue, d’ eta grave, di costumi venera- 
bili, et in quel tempo nella nostra Citta un altro Catone, ¢€ Cola 
Jacobacci persona honorata, quali come affettionati della fattione 
Colonnese, ricevendo quei soldati che la sorte guidd in casa loro 
con un animo lieto et con una fronte allegra, furono trattati in 
modo nelle robbe e nelle persone con li tormenti che a niuno altro 
Orsino fu fatto peggio; benché quella turba non vi facesse differ- 
enza alcuna pur che trovasse dove poter rapire e suggere il sangue 
quando mancava altra sostanza, 8’ intrattennero benché pochi di 
alcuni palazzi e case con ricevere dentro di quei soldati che primi 
se gli presentarono, facendo patti di dargli qualche somma notabile 
se salvassero quella Casa o quel palazzo. E cosi molti di loro 
hebbero quello che gli fu liberamente promesso, ¢ le case o 
palazzi dopo furono in ogni modo saccheggiati, o vero di novo 
ricomprati, con pessime fraudi o inganni di quelli empii. I quali 
non servando patti né promesse, fingevano d’ esser sforzati et 
lasciarono sforzarsi a saccheggiare, rubbando anch’ essi insieme 
con gli altri; fra quali furono li palazzi delli Rever™i di Siena, 
della Valle e Cesarino, e molte altre case di privati gentilhuomini 
vendute et ricomprate pid volte. Ricorsero alfini i sopradetti 
Rmi in Casa del Colonna, con il quale gli ho visti come servitori 
anzi pid demessi, casi gli haveva ridotti la colpa delli communi 
peccati che li pessimi costumi et abhominevole miseria loro e di 
tutti gli altri. Epoiché non sono atti questi indegni preti a 
guerreggiare, € non possono far senza i mercenarii soldati, dove- 
rebbono con pit giuditio governarsi et non s’ intromettere nelle 
partialita et odii delli Principi Cristiani, se non in bene e santa 
concordia, e considerando che |’ avaritia @ cosi intensa, contenere 
i popoli mal contenti per li insopportabili et insatiabili gravezze, 
che ogni dé ci impovgono, pit per satire li sfrenati et insatiabili 
desiderii loro che per bisogno o necessita che ne habbiano, et 
acerbissima nemica del guerreggiare e ben spesso precipita chi se 
gli da tanto in preda, o vero lasciando le armi, con li buoni 
essempii et con una vita santa farsi venerabili a tutte le genti, le 
quali credo sarebbe pit facil cosa con questi mezzi che con le 
dispute rivocarle alla simplicita della Cattolica fede, et cosi poi 
degni d’ essere egauditi con le giuste preci dal gran Servator 
nostro, farsi con Je censyre temere e riverire da tutti i Principi i 
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quali spaventati (come gia quel Attila dal buon Leone) temevano 
pid la santa poverta della Chiesa che non honorano hoggi la 
grandezza della pompa per le opere poco cristiane di chi le 
governa. 

Aggiungesi a tante calamita o che fosse corrotte dell’ aere o 
contaminate di sangue, cosi per li stratii et obbrobrii patiti come 
anche per la gran penuria di tutte le cose costretti a-pascersi d 
altro che di pane, o forse per volonta di Dio, senza la quale non si 
fa cosa veruna, una pestilenza si grande che a raccontare la 
quantita de morti che ogni di, non che le settimane e li mesi, si 
sepellivano nel Giugno, Luglio, et Agosto, sarebbe cosa im- 
possibile ; e donde altre volte tanto lontano si fuggiva da simile 
infettione erano allhora tanti gli altri mali che la peste non si 
stimava, anzi per usare di quelli affanni si bramava pid presto da 
molti. Et a me provedde bene Iddio, che essendo mancata la robba 
mancasse anco chi doveva participarne meco, cioé Livia, Diana, e 
Laura, la prima di dieci anni, e quello che pid me dolse, Oratio 
mio fratello, col quale havrei partito volentieri la vita non che la 
poca miseria che ci rimase di tanta rovina, di cui non seppi mai 
prima la morte finché mio padre fece testamento. E perché 
appresso alla peste non mancasse qualitade alcuna di flagello, la 
fame era intollerabile, talché quei ladroni andavano per le case 
cercando et dove trovavano qualsifosse cosa da sostentarsi, non 
che pane o vino, non valeva schermo alcuno a difenderla. E tali 
che havevano gli infetti et appestati in casa, come sentivano simil 
gente alla porta, se qualche poco di pane havevano, lo nascondevano 
subbito sotto i matarazzi dove giacevano gl’ infermi per salvarlo ; 
il che poco gli valeva, perché quegli empii, non si curando di 
peste né‘di Dio, lo pigliavano lasciando loro la paglia, e la lana dei 
letti per sostentarsi. Ora che altra miseria, altro martirio, altra 
ruina ugagliasse mai per altri tempi questa, non possocredere. E 
questa m’ indusse a credere sia vero che a quell’ hebrea nella 
ossidione di Gerusalemme fusse tolto |’ avanzo del figlio che, in 
ricompensa del latte che gli haveva dato per sollevarlo a pid lunga 
etade, haveva poi ucciso per un breve sestegno della vita sua, per 
finir poi insieme con il cibo del figlio la vita et la pena. 

In questo tempo che per haver gli nemici il Castello, lo tenevano 
con gran guardie ristretto, e dalla parte verso Prati studiavano di 
e notte far le trinciere, nelle quali fu un di percosso nella guancia 
da una moschettata il Principe d’ Oranges, donde resté poi con la 
bocca ritorta. Io andava ogni giorno a visitar mio Padre, et non 
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si poteva passare in Borgo per altra strada che per ponte Sisto. 
Et per poter con pid commodita procurare il suo riscatto, soleva 
lasciandome in suo luogo per ostaggio venirsene spesse volte a 
Roma. Et havendo io un id? udito, che fussero gia stati uccisi 
alcuni prigioni da certi Capitani per causa che i soldati occupati 
a guardargli per timore che non gli fuggissero non uscivano nelli 
bisogni, come era il dovere, né pronti né solleciti all’ armi, doppo 
che per la paura gli hebbi negato di restare come era solito, riav- 
vedutomi, e qual Pietro piangendo, mi assalse subbito tal com- 
pungiamento nel cuore che in tutta quella notte non potei mai 
consolarmi. E come prima comparve il giorno me li rappresentai 
d’ avanti in ginocchioni, chiedendoli perdono come havevo anche 
fatto la sera; ma in vano, tanto ne haveva verso di me conceputo 
sdegno; e dicendoli che mai me levarei dalli suoi piedi, se non 
me perdonasse, cosi commossi mio Padre che sollevandomi e 
basciandomi mi perdond. E fuche io rimanessi, e lui venendosene, 
non havendo altro espediente per liberarsi, si risolse vendere una 
casa delli suoi beni paterni nel Rione di Santo Eustachio appresso 
Bernardino de’ Vittorii a Camilla Mattei per Tarquinio Alberino 
suo figliuolo per li detti 400 scudi, della quale la medesima Camilla 
avanti la ruina ne haveva voluto dare 2000 scudi. Per pagamento 
di 200, ne hebbe un boccale d’ argento, tre tazze, una medaglia d’ 
oro, un cinto, et un vezzo di perle, et altre parecchie oncie di 
perle. Promettendo la detta Camilla che se li soldati non si con- 
tentassero delle dette robbe li daria li danni et il resto alla 
Madonna d’ Agosto. L’ instrumento fu fatto libero et ne fu rogato 
Pietro Paulo Manfredi publico ma infido Notaro, perché la partita 
di repigliarsi le robbe, non le volendo li soldati, non si ritrond 
notata né descritta nell’ instrumento. Cosi mio Padre ingannato 
restd con la casa venduta et io per lui ancora prigione; perché 
delle robbe i soldati non volsero altro che |’ argento e la medaglia 
con poche oncie di perle, e del resto che si doveva Camilla ritorre, 
essendosi partita da Roma il di seguente dopo fatto |’ insrtumento, 
non se ne poté mai mio Padre valere; di che hebbe estremo 
dolorore, al quale aggiungendosi con gli altri la perdita delli 
suddetti figliuoli et il pericolo mio, perché havendomi lasciato per 
ostaggio mentre negotiava la sua liberatione in una casa alla 
Piazza de S. Manto mi si fece la peste nella gola. E cosi mezzo 
morto desiderando rihavermi dopo haver concordato li soldati, che 
Santa Croce uno d’ essi fosse debitor loro e lui creditore di tutta 
la somma datogli per sicurta in forma di deposito Antonic 
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Studiello Spagnolo, della quale obligatione si rogd Florido Notaro 
dell’ Auditore della Camera, sotto il di xi. di Giugno 1527. Et 
fra pochi di dopo il Padre, povero vecchio grave d’ eta e pid 
aggravato dalli affanni e dal dolore, non essendo io ancora ben 
risoluto del male fu percosso cosi gravemente da una febre maligna, 
che fra pochissimi di (e fu gran cosa che dal principio egli sempre 
si tenne morto, dicendo che lui stesso sentiva esser in tutto 
consumato |’ olio della sua lucerna) doppo haver vissuto ses- 
santasei anni et essendo nato di Mercoredi alli 6 di Agosto, compi 
la vita sua, come se questo numero 6 li fosse stato fatale. 


e ® e e ° e e e e @ ° ) 


Fu si subbita la partita nostra di casa nostra e di casa di 
Domenico, e I’ andare nel Palazzo del Cardinal Colonna, che non 
portassimo con noi altro che un forziero solo, dove erano vesti di 
mia madre e non altro, e questo perché ci sedevamo sempre sopra 
non fu mai aperto, per la venuta del Cardinale fu salvo. Salvo 
anco mia madre certi suoi anelli nelle calze. Didanari mio Padre 
oltra che era povero, viveva di modo che non haveva mai un quat- 
trino ma si bene debiti, come I’ ho saputo io, che mi @ convenuto 
satisfarli; e se non fussero state a quel tempo le sopradette cose 
che si salvarono, havressimo havuto gran difficulta a vivere. 
Lasciammo tutto il resto in casa et anco le scritture, che vi n’ 
erano di qualche importanza, le quali con molte altre cose furono 
mandate sossopra e per terra disperse. Vedendole Francesco gia 
di molto tempo nutrito in casa, ne radund destramente buona parte, 
tra le quali era la patente delle Carceri di Campidoglio corrosa 
dalli sorci, e toltone il sigillo. Nelle quali carceri vi fu condotto 
un di un giovane dicirca 18 anni per haver rubbato un poco d’ uva 
e certe prugne acerbe, le quali allegorno il cervello a lui, et non li 
denti alli figliuoli, imperoché trovandovisi solo disperato con una 
cinta di seta che haveva fu ritrovato impiccato alla ferrata d’ una 
fenestra, degno forse per altri suoi peccati di simil pena. E Dio 
ne habbia compassione, che ne ho fatto memoria per il pericolo in 
che mi pose, et per il gran fastidio che n’ hebbi appresso i superiori, 
e massime ad instanza de malevoli che cercavano d’ ottenerla 
quando io ne fussi stato privo; ma Iddio favorevole all’ innocenza 
mia, mi liberd dal giuditio e dalle mani del fratello dell’ impiccato 
che pit volte cercé di uccidermi. 

Doppo venuto il Castello in potesta di quelli empii, dilatandosi 
per ogni parte pid securi i soldati (dico i ladroni) di Carlo, perché 
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non restasse luogo intatto dove potessero rapere, s’ andorono dis- 
tribuendo per pid luoghi intorno a Roma et a flagellare i miseri 
popoli; e la maggior parte ritornd a Narni per punire quella Citta 
come fida colonia di quello ne havevano ricevuto nel passaggio al 
venir alli damni nostri. E vi si vedono ancora (oltra quelle che 
Nargnesi patirono dal!’ ingiusta insolenza dell’ essercito della 
lega governato dal Duca storto della persona ¢ della fede) le 
vestigia dell’ incendio e del furore di quei Barbari che si fiera- 
mente la percossero, donde carichi ma non satii di quella preda 
né di quel stratio del mesi di Settembre ritornorono a Roma 
accid non restasse sorte di flagello che non sentisse. E moltiche, 
credendosi essere hormai liberi dalla rapina discopersero e pale- 
sarono i loro secreti nelli quali havevano risposto e salvato 
parte o il meglio delli loro beni, ne restarono privi o per violenza 
o li consumarono in fargli le spese. E questa fu a noi miseri 
maggior ruina che la prima. Imperoche allogiando i soldati senza 
discretione alcuna tutta quella invernata fino alla partita, era forza 
fargli le spese; € molti per non farle abbandonaroano, da principio 
le case, et altri con la speranza che quel martirio dovesse durar 
poco si sforzarono di resistere alquanto e poi pure 1’ abbandon- 
arono, e vedendo andare la cosa in lungo fuggirono, onde furono 
arse e disfatte molte case se non si salvarono con qualche com- 
positione. E altri per non patire che si disfaccessero le habita- 
tioni sostennero la pena di pascere quelle arpie divoratrici tutto 
quel tempo con quel pid forte animo, che si poteva, considerando 
che con quelle spese ei ricompravano le misere et afflitte case. 

Fra i quali fui ancora io, e fu questo il mio terzo affanno doppo 
la morte di mio Padre. Et hebbi in casa mia quattro di quelli 
insatiabili divoratori tutto quel tempo continui a mia spesa. E 
Iddio, che sa con che fastidii e difficolta, non lo perdoni mai a 
Carlo, ne allisuoi. Pure con alcune cose di mia Madre sopradette 
che si salvarono nel primo furore, e con il vino che quell’ anno si 
raccolse della vigna sua, del quale vendendo il mio caro Lucido a 
minuto nella Piazza del Palazzo del Colonna, ne riportavo la sera 
d’ ogni barile 29 0 30 giulii et alle volte molto pit. Alla meglio 
che si poteva s’ intrattennero detti soldati, di che ne possono far 
fede oltre a tutto il vicinato Madonna Menica Albanese e Cola suo 
figliuolo et molte altri quali si ritirarono in casa per compagnia e 
fuggir anco tanto dispendio delle case loro, delli quali ho fatto 
mentione accioché bisognando, si potesse verificare. 
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Fra tanti comuni travagli passava anzi volava il tempo, che a 
chi ha da pagare lo spatio d’ un anno non pare un mese, et 
avvicinavasi il termine che era tutto il Decembre futuro di pagare 
alli soldati il deposito che per il rihavermi mio Padre, come disopra 
ho detto, haveva dato per |’ obligo d’ Antonio Studiello. Li soldati 
non lasciando trascorrere il termine anticiparono, et il di degli 
Innocenti mi ripigliarono prigione. E certi di intrattenutomi 
in Roma, e se bene talvolta mi havevano lasciato sotto la mia fede, 
e sempre ero tornato; nondimeno perché mia Madre fusse pit 
sollecita, essendogli io unico figliuolo, mi trasportarono a Velletri 
dove allhora alloggiava la gente d’ armi, dalli quali direi haver 
ricevuto cortesia se non mi havessero estorto i danari dalle viscere. 
Et allhora era difficil cosa trovargli, né si potevano havere senza 
grande interesse; ma il sopradetto Mastro Antonio Calsolaro 
ricorso in casa mia prestd a mia Madre cento scudi per due mesi 
con interesse di sette scudi et un paro di calze, come lo sanno tutti 
che erano allhora in casa, et parvemi anco che mi facesse un gran 
piacere con questi. Se volsi liberarmi fu forza pagare a tre delli 
sopradetti otto soldati cento cinquanta scudi, fra li quali fu data una 
veste di raso di mia Madre et un anello: del quale pagamento fu 
rogato Pietro Paolo Amadeo publico Notaro habitante fra |’ Arco 
di Campidoglio et la Minerva. Erano obligati i soldati ricondurmi 
a Roma dove io volessi in salvo. Cosi per essersi gia restituito il 
Castello di Roma al Papa ivi mi ricondussi, dove stetti una notte 
sola; poi me ne andai al monte delli Compatri a ritrovare Antonio 
Pallattario gid mio Maestro, dal quale riconosco quel poco che ho 
imparato, et se bene e poco é colpa miae non sua. Lui era in quel 
luogo Arciprete et amorevolmente, mi trattene fino alla partita di 
quella turba da Roma, dove la sera che arrivd |’ antiguardia 
de Tedeschi a Rocca Priora et a Valmontone, e di tutti due viddi le 
fiamme dell’ incendio, partendomi venne la notte con una guida a 
gran pericolo certo, ma pure per vie inusitate giunsi la mattina 
cosi a buon hora in Roma, che la retroguardia non era ancora 
in ordine di marciare; et fu alli 18 di Februaro del 1528. 
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10-6 ; his policy, iii., 17; his share 
in the election of Felix V., iii., 19-22; 
at Diet of Mainz, iii., 29; at Frank- 
fort and Aachen, iii., 32-3 ; repulsed 
by the Diet of Frankfort (1446), iii., 
84; death of, iii., rrz 

Amadeus VIII., Duke of Savoy, his 
early history, iii, 2x ; elected at Basel 
Pope Felix V., iii., 22 

Amboise, Charles de, Marshal of 
Chaumont, leads French troops 
against Bologna, v., 102; negotiates 
League of Cambrai, v., 113; has 
interview with Maximilian, v., 123; 
bribes Swiss to desert Julius II., v., 
137 ; attacks Bologna, v., 140; death 
of, V., 147 

_ ae nase Cardinal, iv., 

; candidate for the papacy, v., 

64; influence of, on Louis XII., 
v., 102; schemes against Julus II., 
v., 105; death of, v., rar 

Ammannati, Jacopo, Bishop of Pavia, 
made Cardinal, iii., 277; writes to 
Louis XI., iii., 279; his account of 
the last hours of Pius II., iii., 328-9 ; 
his account of an epigram of Pius II., 
iii., 349-50; his life and character, ii., 
352-3; his commentaries and letters, 
i., 388-9; iv., 315-6; letter to Paul 
II., 1v., 24; his opinion of Paul II., 
iv., 57 ; letter of, to Helianus Spinula, 
iv., 61 

Ancona, death of Pius II. at, iii., 327-8 

Andreas of Regensburg, his writings, 


ii., 372 

Andrew of Hungary, murdered in 
Naples, i., 78 J 

—§S., head of, brought to Rome, iii., 
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Angelo, S., Castle of, destroyed by 
Romans, i., 76; restored by Boniface 
IX., i., 164; besieged by Romans, i., 
190; death of Cardinal Vitelleschi 
in, iii., 40; sold to the Cardinals by 
Pedro Borgia, iii., 197 

Anguillara, Count Everso of, death of 
iv., 14 

Annates, proposal for their abolition at 
Constance, ii., 68-9, 363; abolished 


at Basel, ii.,a70; forbidden by Prag- 


matic Sanction, iii., 7 / 
Antichrist, Wyclif's view of, i., 120; 


Milicz of Kremsier preaches, i., 355 | 
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Antoninus, §., Archbishop of Florence, 
his opinion of Frederick III., iii., 128; 
his hfe and writings, ii., 366-7 

Appian Road, Pius II. preserves tombs 
along, iii., 300 

Aquila, taken by Ladislas, i., 136; be- 
sieged by Braccio, ii., 145; defeat of 
Braccio at, ii., 152 

Aragon, Alfonso of, Duke of Calabria, 
besieges Otranto, iv., 100 ; defeated at 
Campo Morto iv., 104 ; visits Rome, 
iv., Ir0; succeeds to Neapolitan 
throne, iv., 204. See Alfonso II. 

— Beatrice of, married Mathias Cor- 
vinus, iv., 192 

— Federigo of, Prince of Altamura 
at Rome, iv., 192 ; routed at Rapallo, 
iv., 210 ; crowned king of Naples, iv., 

3. See Federigo 

errantino of, Duke of Calabria, 
at Rome, iv., 174; commands army 
in the Romagna, iv., 211; advances 
to defence of Rome, iv., 227, 229; 
crowned king of Naples, iv., 237. 
See Ferrante II. 

— Giovanni, created Cardinal of, iv., 

131; candidate for the Papacy, iv., 

136; death of, iv., 141 

Leonara of, entertained in Rome, 
IV.» 73-5. t 

— reco Clement VII., i., 108; 
negotiations of Sigismund with for 
ending the schism, ii., 5 » in- 
corporation of, with the Council of 
Constance, ii., 76; end of the anti- 
popes in, ii., 154-5 

Arezzo rebels against Florence, v., 30 

Argyropoulos, John, teaches in Rome, 
iv., 1 

Aristotle, revival of his philosophy, 
V., 220-1 

Armagnacs, The, incursion of against 
the Swiss, iii., 36-7 

Arras, Congress of, ii., 293-4 

Tike Geoffroy, Bishop of. See 


ffro 
Articles ar Prag, the four, contents of, 
ii., 179; accepted by the Diet of 
Caslau, ii., 180; asserted by the Bohe- 
mians, ii., 195-6; discussed at Basel, 
ii., 239-43; discussed in the Diet of 
Prag with the Council’s envoys, ii., 
249-50 ; urged on Sigismund, ii., 279, 
282 
Arundel, Thomas, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, proceeds against the Lol- 
lards, 1., 350 ¥ 
haffenburg, Congress of (1447), i11., 
104 
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Assisi, Boniface IX. at, i., 138 

Aubusson, Pierre de, made Cardinal, 
iv., 15% 

Augsburg, Diet of, 1518, vi., 89 

Austria, rising of, against Frederick 
ILI., in bebalf of Ladislas, iii., 121; 
repulse of Frederick III, from, iii., 
130; speech of Eneas Sylviusagainst, 
iil., 131-2; terms made with Frederick 
III. by, iii., 134; dissensions of Fred- 
erick III. and Albert in, iii., 266; 
peace made by George of Bohemia 
in, iii, 290, 296; pacification of 
(1463), tii., 305-6 

Avignon, papacy transferred to, i., 36; 
departure of Urban V. from, i., 55; 
return of Clement VII. to, i., 76; 
burning of bridge at, i., 151; Uni- 
versity of, i, 151; besieged by 
Boucicaut, i.,1§7-8 ; Benedict XIII.'s 
escape from, i., 177; the Papal pal- 
ace in, restored, i., 178 ; Council of 
Basel appoints a legate for, ii., 217; 
chosen by Council of Basel as place 
for conference with the Greeks, ii., 
297; fails to pay its promised contri- 
butions, ii, 298; division in the 
Council about, li., 299-302 


BAGLIONE, Gian Paolo, submits to 
Julius II., v., 98-100; vi., rat 

Bainbridge, Christopher, Archbishop 
of York, Cardinal, comes to Rome, 
v., 124-5 ; made Cardinal and legate, 
v., 145; Objects to restoration of 
schismatic Cardinals, v., 216; poi- 
soned in Rome, v., 237, 303 

Bajazet II., his war against his brother 
Djem, iv., 151; makes a treaty with 
Innocent VIII., iv., 154-5 ; sends the 
Holy Lance, iv., 174-§; negotiates 
with Alexander VI., iv., 223-4, 345- 


50 

Banderisi, the, Roman magistrates, 
prepare for Conclave of Urban VI., 
1., 64-4; disagree with Boniface IX., 
i, 139; abolished by Boniface IX., 
i, 164; futile attempt to revive, i., 
215 

Baraballa, crowned poet, vi., 194 

Barbaro, Francisco, his letter about 
union with the Greeks, ii., 352 

Barbiano, Alberigo da, founds band 
of Condottieri, i., 74-5; fights for 
Urban VI., i., 75; besieges Nocera, 
1.,925 Serves Ladislas, i., 133; Serves 
Florence, i., 173; his conquests in 
Romagna, i., 231; his death, i., 234; 
generals trained by, i., 277 
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Barbo, Cardinal Mureco, created, iv., 
58; legate to Germany, iv., 67; 
candidate for Pa , iv., 137 

— Pietro, Cardinal, early life of, iv., 
5; elected Paul IT., iv., 5 : 

Bartoschek of Drahonicz, his writings, 
ii., 37% 

Basel? dasteiptlcdl of, ii, 199; arrival 
of Bohemians in, ii., 236 ; plague at, 
iii., 18 ; visit of Frederick III. to, iti., 
34; attacked by the Armagnacs, iii., 


37 

— Council of, opened, ii., 200; invites 
Bohemians, ii., 201; dissolution of, 
by Eugenius IV., ii, 202; refuses 
Bull of dissolution, ii., 203; re- 
asserts decrees of Constance, ii., 211 ; 
organisation of, ii., 211-3; recognised 
in Europe, ii., 210, 213; sunimons 
Eugenius IV. ii., 215; accuses Euge- 
nius IV. of contumacy, ii., 218; 
takes Sigismund under its protection, 
ii., 219; presses Eugenius IV. for 
absolute revocation of his dissolu- 
tion, ii., 220-1; suspicious of Sigis- 
mund's reconciliation with Eugenius 
IV., ii, 222-3; presses for Eugenius 
IV.’s adhesicn, il., 225 ; discusses the 
suspension of Eugenius IV., ii., 227 ; 
receives Sigismund, ii., 228; prolongs 
the term granted to Eugenius I'V., it., 
229; its decree establishing synodal 
action, ii., 230; receives the adhesion 
of Eugenius IV., ii., 231 ; negotiates 
with the Bohemians, 1i., 236-61; its 
desire to reform the Papacy, ii., 264 ; 
admits the Papal presidents, ii., 264- 
5; appoints Jegatus a latere, ii., 265; 
begins negotiations with the Greeks, 
ii., 267 ; reforming decrees of (1435), 
ii., 268-9 ; angry with Pope about the 
Greeks, ii., 269; abolishes annates, 
ii., 270; sends envoys to Constanti- 
nople, ii., 272; decrees reform of 
Pope and Cardinals, ii., 273; grants 
indulgences, ii., 274; its democratic 
organisation, ii., 276-7; merits of its 
policy towards Bohemia, ii., 291-2 ; 
one ty place for a conference 
with the Greeks, ii., 295; chooses 
Avignon, ii., 297; allows Avignon a 
term to pay its promised money, ii., 
298; schism in, concerning the 
choice of Avignon, ii., 299 ; publica- 
tion of conflicting decrees in, li., 30r ; 
dispute about sealing the decrees, ii., 
302; summons Eugenius IV., ii., 304; 
declares Eugenius IV. contumacious, 
ii., 304-5; is dissolved by Eugenius 
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IV., ii., 305 ; its last conference with 
the Bohemians, ii. , 313-4 ; transferred 
by Eugenius IV. to , li, 318 ; 
appoints Cardinal d’Allemand pre- 
sident, ii., 319; suspends Eugenius 
IV., ii., 319; effects of Council of 
Florence upon, ii., 351-2; question of 
deposition of Eugenius IV. by, iii., 
3, attitude of Germany towards, iii., 
4; its decrees recognised by the 
Pragmatic Sanction of France, iii., 
6-7; refuses mediation ot German 
Electors, iii., 7-8; its reforming de- 
crees accepted by Germany, iii., 9; 
discusses heresies of Eugenius iv. 
lii., 10-14, deposes Eugenius IV., iii. 
17; appoints triumvirs to choose 
electors for the Papacy, iii, 19; 
nomination of electors, iii., 19-20; 
publishes election of Felix V., iii., 
22; relations to Felix V., iii., 24-5, 
27-8, 3x; forsaken by Felix V., iii., 
39; abandoned by Germany, iii., 84 ; 
dissolution of, iii., 109-10; authorities 
for, iii., 377-80; attempted Council 
in, iv., 106-9 

Beaufort, Henry, Bishop of Winchester, 
comes to Constance, ii., 95, 97; no- 
minated Cardinal, ii., 157-8; legate 
against the Hussites, ii, 160; in 
Bohemia, ii., 190; leads the English 
crusaders against the French, ii. ,r91-2 

Bebel, Heinrich, vi., 28-9 

Bembo, Pietro, secretary of Leo. X., 
V., 214, 217; ambassador to Venice, 


v., 229 

Benedict XII., Pope, his relations to 
Emperor Lewis, i., 48-9 

— XIII., Pope, election of, i., 146-7 ; 
previous life of, i., 147-8; first nego- 
tiations for his abdication, i., 148-9 ; 
opposition of University of Paris to, 
i., 151-3; required toabdicate, i., 153- 
4; withdrawal of French allegiance 
from, i., 154-5 ; besieged in Avignon, 
i., 1579; protected by Duke of Or- 
leans, i., 159; escapes from ny bet 
i., 1773 forgives his rebellious Cardi- 
nals, i., 178; restoration of French 
obedience to, i., 179; resolute be- 
haviour of, i., 180; negotiates with 
Boniface IX., i., 181-2; negotiates 
with Innocent VII., i., 193; goes to 


Genoa, i., 194; goes to Savena, | 


withdrawal of French 


19S; 


Le 
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ambassadors of Charles VI., i., 205- 
6; sends envoys to Rome, i., 209; 
attempts to form a party in Rome, 
L, 217; threatens to excommunicate 
French king, i., 220; his Bull torn 
in pieces by the University, i., 221; 
goes to Perpignan, i., 222; holds 
council at Perpignan, i., 224; char- 
acter of, i., 226-7; declared con- 
tumacious by Council of Pisa, i., 
237-8 ; deposed by Council of Pisa i., 
246 ; his envoys refused a hearing at 
Pisa, i., 248; retires to Peniscola, i., 
253-4; summoned to Council at 
Constance, i., 289; sends envoys to 
Constance, i., 315; proposals for 
conference with, i., 321-3; refuses to 
abdicate at conference, ii., 60-1; 
withdrawal of allegiance of Aragon 
from, ii., 63; cited by Council of 
Constance, ii., 82; deposed by the 
Council, ii., go; authorities for his 
life, i., 372-4 ; death of, ii., 154; date 
of his death, ii., 

Benedict XIV., anti-pope, deposed, ii., 


154 

Benevento, Urban V. at, i., 95 

Bentivoglio, Giovanni, cedes Castel 
Bolognese to Alexander VI., v., 17; 
conspires against Cesare, v., 33; 
allies with Alexander, VI., v., 38; 
driven from Bologna by Julius IL, 
v., 102; flees to Venice, v., 113; re- 
turns to Bologna, v., 164; again 
expelled, v., 174 

Bernardino of Siena, his preaching and 
canonisation, iii., 117-8 

Beroaldo, Fillipo, vi., 203 

Bessarion, Bishop of Nicea, at Council 
of Ferrara, ii., 336-7 ; favours union 
with Latin Church, ii., 338-9; devises 
compromise, ii., 344, 347; made 
Cardinal, iii., 24; his controversy 
with George of Trapezus, iii., 169; 
candidate for the Papacy, iii., 178 ; 
his speech at the Con of Man- 
tua, iti., 226; legate in Germany, iii., 
255; envoy in Venice, iii., 320; his 
authorship of the ‘Acta Grzeca’ of 
the Councils of Ferrara and Florence, 
ii., 382; compelled to submit to 
Paul II., iv., 6; his influence on 
the study of Plato, iv., 46; candi- 
date for the Papacy, iv., 64; legate 
to France, iv., 67; death of, iv., 127 


revenues from, i., 196, 202 ; expresses | Bethlehem, Chapel of, in Prag, Hus 


desire for union of Church, i., 202;} 


preaches in, ii., 3-4, 11, 16 


at Marseilles, i., 203; agrees to con- | Bibbiena, Cardinal, envoy in France, 


ference at Savona, 1., 204; receives 


vi., 112 ; his life, vi., 198 
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Biondo, Flavio, his life and writings, | 
iii, 174; his ‘ Decades,’ ii., 374 H 
Biseglia, Duke of. See Alfonso 
Bisticci, Vespasiano da, his account of 
the death of Eugenius IV., iii., 91; 
his interview with Nicolas V,, lii., 
101 ; his relations to Nicolas V., iii., 
166; his life of Eugenius IV., ii., 
3733 his life of Cesarini, ii., 380; his 
life of Nicolas V., ii., 386 
Bohemia, early history of, i., 353-7; 
reign of Charles IV. in, i., 354; first 
efforts of reform in, i., 354-6; teaching 
of Hus in, ii., 3-5; victory of Bohe- 
mians over Germans in government 
of, ii., 7-9; Bull of Alexander against 
heresy in, ii., 9-10; first martyrs of 
Reformation in, ii., 16; opinion of, 
about Sigismund, ii., 44-5 ; effects of 
Hus's death in, ii., 51; formation of 
Hussite and Catholic leagues, ii., 52; 
authorities for the history of, i., 385- 
8; failure of the Council of Constance 
to pacify, ii., 171; Hussite wars in, 
ii., 172-98 ; invited to send envoys to 
Basel, ii., 201 ; consents to negotiate 
with the Council, ii., 213; agrees to 
send envoys to Basel, ii., 217; their 
conferences with the Council, ii., 237- 
47; influence of the conference upon, 
il., 247-8 ; its internal dissensions, ii., 
249-51; accepts basis of agreement 
with the Council, ii., 256-7; disor- 
nisation in, ii., 257-8 ; formation of 
ouncil’s party in, ii., 261; plan for 
a national organisation of the Church 
in, ii., 281-2 ; holds conferences with 
Sigismund, ii., 282-6; recognises 
Sigismund, ii., 286; signs the Com- 
pacts at Iglau, ii., 289 ; Catholic re- 
actionin, under Sigismund, ii., 308-12; 
sends last envoys to the Council, ii., 
13; refusal of its demands by the 
Council, ii., 314; outbreak in, stopped 
by death of Sigismund, ii., 315; 
power of George Podiebradin, during 
minority of Ladislas, iii., 119 ; atti- 
tude of Papacy towards, iii., 119; 
Capistrano, Cusa,and Aéneas Sylvius 
in, iii., 119-21; recognises Ladislas 
as king, iii., 130 ; doubtful succession 
in, iii,, 194; affairs in, under Ladislas, 
iii., 213-4 ; George Podiebrad recog- 
nised as king by Calixtus III, ii, 
214; vacillating policy of Pius IT. 
towards, iii., 215-7; power of, under 
King George, iii., 265-6; Pius ITI. 
ses for declaration of obedience, 
lii., 280 ; Bohemian envoys in Rome, 


iii., 281-2; Pius I1., annuls Compacts, 
iii., 282-3; Diet at Prag to consider 
Pius II.’s proceedings, ili., 290-2 ; 
breach between King George and 
Pius II., iii, 292-3; attitude of the 
Bohemian clergy, iii., 294-6 ; Pius II. 
restrained from openly attacking, iii., 
296; Pius II.’s dread of, iii., 323-4; 
citation of King George by Pius II,, 
iii., 396; authorities for the Hussite 
wars in, ii., 370-2; authorities for its 
negotiations with the Council of 
Basel, ii., 380-2 


Bohemian Brothers, rise of, iv., 37-8 
Bologna, rise of University of, i., 19 ; 


won Boniface I1X., i., 173; Car- 
dinal Cossa made legate in, i., 173; 
his power in, i, 230-2; opinion of 
University of, about basis of Council 
of Pisa, i., 238-9 ; Alexander V. in, i., 
262; election of John XXIII. in, i., 
267 ; departure o! John XXIII. from, 
i, 273; lost to John XXIII, 1, 275 ; 
restored to John XXIII, i., 289; 
John XXIII. in, i., 291; buys its 
liberty from Braccio, ii., 1335; Tre- 
covered for Martin V., ii., 139 ; rising 
of, put down by Martin V., il., 152-3 5 
Eugenius IV. in, ii., 328; revolts 
against Eugenius IV., ii., 329; under 
the Bentivogli, iii., 45; Parentucelli, 
Bishop of, iii., 99; recognises Papal 
sovereignty, but governed by Benti- 
vogii, iii., 111; banishment of Stefano 
Porcaro to, iii., 135-6; Pius II. in, 
iii., 217 ; the Bentivogli driven from, 
by Julius II., v., 102; entry of Julius 
IL. into, v., 103; Michel Angelo in, 
v., 104; Cardinal Alidosi’s govern- 
ment of, v., 139; French attack on, 
v., 140-1; visit of Bishop of Gurk to, 
v., 146; captured by French, v., 147; 
recovered by Julius II., v., 174; con- 
ference of X. and Francis I. in, 
V., 247-9 


Bona of Savoy, regent of Milan, iv., 191 
Bonaventura, S., his teaching about 


Indulgences, vi., 


70 
Boniface VIII., Pope, his pontificateand 


and its results, L, 28-32 5 establishes 
jubilee indulgences, vi., 71 


— IX., Pope, election of, i., rrt ; char- 


acter of, i., 112, 182-3; conciliatory 
measures, i., 111; helps Ladislas in 
Naples, i., 113; holds Jubilee (1390), 
i., 113 3 recognises Papal Vicars, i., 
114; resisted by gts i., 114-5, 
129-31 ; extortions of, i., 131-2 ; em- 
bassy to Charles VI. of France, i., 
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142; difficulties in Rome, i., 160;) Borgia, Giofré, Prince of Squillace, iv., 


his nepotism, i., 160; rising of Rome 
against, i.. r6x ; embassy of D’Ailly 
to, i., 162; becomes master of Rome, 
i, 1463; wins back lands of the 
Church, i., 165 ; discountenances the 
Flagellants, i., 166 ; celebrates Jubi- 
lee (1400), i., 166; puts down rising 
of Colonna, i., 167; helps the Rhen- 
ish Electors, i., 168-9; negotiates 
with Rupert, i., 171; embassy from 
Benedict XIII. to, i., 181 ; death of, 
i., 82; authorities for his life, i., 376 
Bonincontri, Lorenzo, his life and 
writings, ii, 367-8 
Bonvixi, Hieronimo, faithless envoy of 
Julius II., v., 153 
Bora, Katarina von, vi., 307 
Borek of Militinek, wins battle of 
Lipan, ii., 261-2 
Borgia, Alfonso, helps to end anti- 
eopes, ii., 154; early life of, iii., 179; 
plected Pope Calixtus III., iii., 179 
— Cesare, early life of, iv., 188 ; 
demanded as hostage by Charles 
VIIL., iv., 233; escapes from French 
camp, iv., 236; legate in Naples, iv., 
293, 299; accused of murder of Duke 
of Gandia, iv., 298; dispensed from 
Cardinalate, iv., 307 ; made Duke of 
Valentinois, iv., 308; his marriage, 
iv., 309, ; his activity in France, iv., 
10; accompanies Louis XII. to 
taly, iv., 311; captures Imola and 
Forli, v., 6; returns to Rome, v., 7-8 ; 
his power in Rome, v., ro; his murder 
of the Duke of Biseglia, v., 11-12, 295- 
301; his part in the creation of Car- 
dinals, v., 15; his conquests in Ro- 
magna, v., 16; his march through 
Florentine territory, v., 17; resents 
libellous writings, v., 25-6; plans of, 
in 1502, v., 29 ; seizes Urbino, v., 30; 
negotiates with Florence, v., 31-2; 
confederacy against, v., 33-4; seeks 
allies, v., 36; reconciled to the con- 
federates, v., 36-7 ; surprises them at 
Sinigaglia, v., 39-40; Machiavelli’s 
judgment of, v., 40, 42-3; lenient to- 
wards the Orsini, v., 44-5; illness 
of, v., 49; his relations to his father, 
v., 53-5; his position on his father’s 
death, v., 61-2; withdraws from 
Rome, v., 64; relations to Pius ITI., 
v., 65-6; returns to Rome, v., 66-7; 
sent against Venice, v., 69; im- 
risoned by Julius II., v., 70; set at 
iberty, v., 71-2; his death, v., 72; 
lessons of his career, v., 73-5 


187; marries Sancia of Aragon, iv., 
200 ; suspected of murder of Duke 
of Gandia, iv., 298; breaks with 
Naples, iv., 312; captures the Or- 
sini castles, v., 42 

— Giovanni, Bp. of Monreale, made 
Cardinal, iv., 190; his death, v., 48 

— — Bp. of Melfi, Cardinal, death of, 
v., 7 

—— second Duke of Gandia, iv., 187-8 ; 
friend of Djem, iv., 226; captain 
against Orsini, iv., 289-90; muur- 
dered, iv., 294-8 

— Girolama, daughter of Alexander 
VI, iv., 187 

— Lucrezia, married to Giovanni 
Sforza, iv., 197; divorced, iv., 300; 
marriage prospects for, iv., 304; 
marries Duke of Biseglia, iv., 505 ; 
made regent of Spoleto, iv., 312: 
bears a son, iv., 312; grieves over 
murder of her husband, v., 14; 
made deputy of the Pope, v., 20; 
betrothed to Alfonso of Este, v., 21; 
her son Rodrigo, v., 22; departs to 
Ferrara, v., 23; death of, v., 24 

— Pedro Luis, first Duke of Gandia, 
iv., 187 

~—— Rodrigo, Cardinal (see Langol), re- 
buked by Pius II., iii., 246-7; his 
pageant at Viterbo, iii. , 287 ; conduct 
in Conclave of Sixtus IV., iv., 64; 
legate to Spain, iv., 67; conduct in 
Conclave of Innocent VIII., iv., 137 ; 
quarrels with Cardinal La Balue, iv., 
143-4 ; his heedlessness of justice, iv., 
145-6; gives a bullfight, iv., 160; 
elected Pope Alexander VI., iv., 
183; his character as Cardinal, iv., 
185-6 ; his children, iv., 187 

— — son of Lucrezia, made Duke 
of Sermoneta, v., 22; deprived of 
Sermoneta, v., 8r 

Borso of Este, relations of, to Pius 
II., iii., 218; does not come to the 
Congress of Mantua, iii., 224 ; made 
Duke of Ferrara, iv., 33 

Boscoli, Pietro Paolo, conspiracy of, 
against the Medici, v., 206 

Botticelli, Sandro, his paintings in the 
Sistine Chapel, iv., 125-6 

Boucicaut (Jean le Maingre), Marshal, 
besieges Avignon, i., 157-9 ; governor 
of Genoa, i., 194; attempt on Rome 
of, i., 217 ; threatens Benedict XIII., 
i., 2a2; loses Genoa, i., 

Bourbon, Duke of, besieges Marseilles, 
vi., 290; commands the imperial 
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army in Italy, vi., 328; joined by 
Frundsberg, vi., 329 ; mutiny of his 
troops, vi., 333-4; marches on Rome, 
vi., 336-7; death of, vi., 339 . 

Bourges, gmatic Sanction of, iii. 
6-7 ; Congress at, to end the Schism ; 
iii., 103-4 ) 

Braccio Montone, in the service of 
John XXIII., i, 273; early history 
of, ii., 133 ; occupies Rome, ii., 134 ; 
visits Florence, 1i., 138-9; besieges 
Acerra, ii., 143; besieges Aquila, 1i., 
145; ng ae Se 152; life of by 
Campano, ii., 3 

Bracciciini, Poggio, his account of the 
trial of Jerome of Prag, ii., §4-5; his 
dialogue ‘Against H isy, ili., 
94; his judgment of Frederick II., 
ili., 128; his literary labours, iii., 167- 
93 his quarrel with Valla, iii., 172-3 ; 

is letters, ii., 369, 373-4 

Bramante, his first buildings in Rome, 
v., 86-7; his loggia in the Vatican, 
v., 88-9; his design for S. Peter's, v., 
94-5, 194 

Branca de’ Talini, Sebastiano, extracts 
from his diary, v., 331-40 

Brandenburg, Albert of, vi., 301 

Brant, Sebastian, vi., 13-15 

Breslau, opposes George Podiebrad, 
iii., 216, 280; released by Pius II. 
from its obedience to George, iii., 


294 

Brethren of Common Life, the rise of, 
ii., 113; defended against Grabow at 
Council of Constance, ii., 115 

Brezova, Laurentius of, his writings, 
i., 371 

Briget, S., canonised, i., 315-6 

Brixen, Cardinal Cusa, Bishop of, iii., 
235; question of rights of Bishop of, 
il,, 2 

Bruni, Leonardo, his description of 
Rome in 1404, i., 188; his testimony 
in favour of Gregory XII., i., 208-9 ; 
his summary of the negotiations be- 
tween the rival Popes, i., 213; his 
account of Gregory XII.’s creation 
of Cardinals, i., 218-9 ; his character 
of Gregory XII.,i., 225; his account 
of John XXIII.’s dealings with Sigis- 
mund, i., 287-8; Poggio’s letter to, 
from Constance, ii., $4; his life and 
writings, i., 377-9; his interview with 
Martin V., 11., 141-2 

Brinn, Diet of (1419), ii., 176; con- 
ference of Sigismund and Bohemians, 
at (1435), ii., 282-6 

Bull, ‘ Clericis Laicos,' i., 29; ‘ Reg- 
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nans in Ecclesia,’ i., 264; ‘ Execra- 
bilis,’ iii., 239 ' 
Buonarotti, Michel Angelo, early life 
of, v., 92: his design for Julius II.’s 
tomb, v., 93; quits Romie, v., 94; 
at Bologna, v., 104-5; his work at 
the Sistine Chapel, v., 195-6; his 
work at the tomb of Julius JI., v., 


190-7 

pene John, his opinion about re- 
ception of Holy Lance, iv., 175; 
meets Charles VIIL., iv., 229; hi 
account of Alexander VI.'s interview 
with Charles VIII., iv., 234-5 ; his 
life and writings, iv., 338-40 

Burgkmaier, Hans, vi., 22 

Burgundy, John the Fearless, Duke of, 
opposed to the Council of Constance, 
i., 375 3 refuses to take up arms for 
John XXIIL., i., 339 ; his complicity 
in the murder of the e of 
Orleans, ii., 72; his relations to- 
wards Petit’s propositions, ii., 71-5 

— Philip the Bold, Duke of, ne- 
gotiates with Benedict XIIL, i., 
149-51; rivalry with Duke of Orleans, 
L, 

= eh Good, Duke of, recon- 
ciled to Charles VII. at Arras, ii., 
294; his power, iii., 146; his ‘ vow 
of the pheasant,’ iii., 147; at the 
Congress of Regensburg, ili., 147-50 ; 
sends envoys to the Congress of 
Mantua, iii., 221-2; alternations of 
his crusading zeal, iii., 313-4; per- 
suaded to abandon the Crusade, iii., 
322-3 

Busch, Hermann von dem, Vi., 30, 42, 


44 
Butillo. See Prignano, Francesco 
Buzardo, Giorgio, envoy of Alexander 
VI, to Bajazet II., iv., 224-5, 348-50 


CAJETAN, Cardinal (de Vio), vi., 91-3 ; 
his interview with Luther, vi., 93-100 ; 

_ his letter to the Elector Frederick, 
vi., 10x; his negotiations at Augs- 
burg, vi., I11-2 

Calabria, Alfonso, Duke of. See Ara- 
gon, Alfonso of 

Caldes, Piero, iv., 302 

Calixtins, origin of name, ii. 181 ; 
opinion of, ii., 25% 

Calixtus III., Pope, election of, iii., 
179; his crusading zeal, iii., 180; 
recognised by Germany, iii., 180-2; 
his nepotism, iii., 182-3 ; proclaims 
war against the Turks, iii., 183; 
sends a fleet against the Turks, iii., 
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184-5; helps Frederick III., iii., 192; | Cardinals, Papal election ‘given to, i., 


refuses to recognise Ferrante of 
Naples, iii., 194-5; his relations to 
his Cardinals, iii., 195; opposes 
succession of Ferrante, iii., 197; 
death of, iii, 197-8; results of his 
pontificate, iii., 198; architectural 
works of, iii., 199; cter of, iii., 
200; his dealings with the Francis- 
can Order, iii., 297-8; authorities 
for, ii., 388 

Cambria, League of, formed, v., 114; 
broken up, v., 133; results of, v., 
259; conference at, v., 277 

Campano, Gianantonio, his account 
of the Commentaries of Pius II, iii., 
345; his life and character, iii., 353; 
his life of Braccio, ii., 367 

Campeggio, Cardinal Lorenzo, legate 
at Nurnberg, vi., 281-5; his reforms, 
vi., 286-8 

Camplo, Jacopo da, candidate for the 
Papacy, ii., 100 

Campo Morto, battle of, iv., 104 

Candido, Piero Decembrio, his life 
and writings, ii., 376 

Canensius, Michaele, iv., 317 

Canossa, Ludovico, bishop of Trrica- 
rico, Leo X.'s envoy in France, v., 
236-45, 258 ro 

Canterbury, Treaty of, between Sigis- 
mund and H V., ii, 65-6 

Capello, Paolo, his ‘ Relazione,’ v., 
295, 300 

Cipewihio: Fra Giovanni da, preaches 
in Vienna, iii., 118; preaches at 
Frankfort, iii, 151; letter of, to 
Nicolas V., iii. , 152 ; letter of Acneas 
Sylvius to, iii., 153-4; stirs up Hun- 
gary against the Turks, iii., 185; 
at siege of Belgrad, iii., 186; death 
of, iii., 187 

Capponi, Piero, negotiates with Charles 
VIIL., iv., 215, 221-2 

Capranica, Domenico, Cardinal, goes 
to Basel, ii., 216; confirmed in the 
Cardinalate, ii., 216; at Council of 
Florence, ii., 343 ; his life by Battista 
Poggio, ii., 388 

Caraccioli, Giovanni, favourite of Gio- 
vanna II., ii., 133; suspected b 
Martin V., ii., 138; quarrels wit 
Alfonso, ii., 143-4; his death, ii., 
325; his tomb, li., 325 

Caraffa, Cardinal, admiral of the papal 

. fleet, iv., 67; befriends Savonarola, 
iv., 213, 255; part of, in Conclave of 

’ Pius III., v., 62; patron of Bramante, 
v., 86 


VOL. VI. 


16; rebel against Urban VI, i., 69- 
72; Urban VI.'s treatment of, i., 
QI, 92, 94, 97; compact of, at elec- 
tion of Gregory XII., i., 200; oppose 
Gregory XII., i., 218-20; summon 
Council at Pisa, i., 223; difficult 
position of, at Constance, i., 329-33, 
337; ranked with nations in the 
Council, i., 339; regain power at 
the Council, ti., 67-8, 84; press for 
a new election, ii., 91-2; proposed 
reorganisation of, at Constance, ii., 
I2I; constitution of Martin V. con- 
cerning, ii., rg0-1 ; relations of Mar- 
tin V. to, ii., 162; their agreement 
in Conclave of Eugenius IV., ii., 165; 
their treatment of Capranica, i1., 
216; many of them leave Eugenius 
IV., ii., 222; reform of, at Basel, ii., 
273; treatment of, by Calixtus III., 
iil., 195-6; Ss h of Pius II. to, 
about Crusade, iii., 316-8; college 
of, attempts to bind future Pope, iv., 
4; dis.ppointed by Paul II., iv., 
6; privileges accorded to, by Paul 
IL, iv., 7-8; creations of Paul 
IIl., iv., 57-8; overborne by Sixtus 
IV., iv., 72; regulations of Sixtus 
IV. for, iv., 77; decline of, under 
Sixtus IV., iv., 131; greed of, 
under Innocent VIII., iv., 1393 dis- 
orderly lives of, iv., 146, 178-9; 
projects of Alexander VI. for reform 
of, iv., 297; supposed poisoning of 
by Alexander VI., v., 26-7; how 
treated by Alexander VI., v., 57-8; 
proceedings of, on Alexander VI.’s 
death, v., 62-3; constitution for, 
against simony, v., 82-3; conduct of, 
on death of Julius II., v., 203; their 
struggles against prelates in Lateran 
Council, v., 231, 260-2; conspiracy 
of, against Leo X., v., nh i 
Cardona, Raimondo de, Viceroy of 
Naples, wars in North Italy, v., 
163-4; defeated at Ravenna, v. 167- 
8; enters Tuscany, v., 180; sacks 
Prato, v., 180-1; restores Medici, 
v., 181-2 ; commander of the Spanish 
forces, v., 240-1 ; 
Carlier, Giles, appointed by Council 
of Basel to dispute with the Hussites, 
ii., 235, 244; sent as envoy to Prag, 
ii., 249 ; his writings, ii., 38 . 
Carlstadt, Andreas Bodenstein of, his 
controversy with Eck, vi., 1283; his 
influence in Wittenberg, vi., 246-9 ; 
preaches to the peasants, vi., 302 
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et Mon Roman, organised by Paul 

., iv., 13 

Carrer, Jean, Cardinal, elects a Pope 
for himself, ii., 154 

Carvajal, Cardinal Bernardo, drafts 
league against Venice, v., 113; re- 
tires to French camp, v., 140; his life 
and character, v., 150-I 5 deprived by 
Julius II., v., 157; summons Council 
of Pisa, v., 159-60; appointed presi- 
dent, v., 161; transfers Council to 
Milan, v., 161-2 ; unpopular at Milan, 
v., 170; makes terms with Leo X.,v., 
216; restored, v., 217; letters of, to 
Henry VIIL., v., 329-31 ; dealings with 
Adrian VI., vi., 225-6, 230 

— — Giovanni, opposes Paul II., 
iv., 6; opposes ecclesiastical reform, 
iv., 9; counsel about Bohemia, iv., 60 

— John of, legate of Eugenius 
IV. at Mainz, iii., 29; legate in 
Germany, iii., x85 § helps Hunyadi 
in war against Turks, iii., 186; 
letter of Pius II. to, iii, 228; 
argues with the Bohemians in Rome, 
iii., 281-2; sent to Ancona by Pius 
II., iii., 327 ; his zeal for the Crusade, 
iii., 328 

Casimir, King of Poland, his relations 
to Bohemia, iv. , 20, 22 

Castiglionchio, Lapo da, arranges 
terms between Urban VI. and 
Charles of Durazzo, i., 82 

Castile, recognises Clement VII., i., 
106-8 ; questions raised by incor- 
poration of, with Council of Con- 
stance, ii., 82-4 

Castro, Cardinal, candidate for Papacy, 
v., 65 

Catherine of Siena, urges return of 
Pope to Rome, i., 57; supports 
Urban VI., i., 75; character of, i., 
79-80 ; canonised, iii., 254. 

Cavi, siege of, iv., 115, 125 

Celestine V., Pope, his sanctity and 
abdication, i., 27-8 

Celtes, Conrad, vi., 26-7 

Cenek of Wartenberg, leader of the 
Hussite League, ii, 1743 joins 
Sigismund, ii., 177 

Cesarini, Giuliano, Cardinal, legate 
in Bohemia, ii., 163 ; proposed for 
Pope, ii., 165 ; preaches Hussite Cru- 
sade in Germany, ii., 194-5; his 
letter to the Bohemians, ii., 195-6; 
takes part in the Crusade, ii., 196-7 5 
arrives in Basel, ii., 197-8 ; first steps 
of, in Council, ii., 200; his letter 
to Eugenius IV., ii., 204-7; ceases ' 
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to be president of Council, ii., 210 ; 
resumes the presidency, ii., 218 ; 
refusal to share presidency with 
Papal legate, ii., 221; receives the 
Hussite deputies, ii., 236; his con- 
ciliatory attitude to the Hussites, ii., 
238, 239, 241, 243, 245; bids fare- 
well to the Hussites, 1i., 247; his 
influence on the Hussites, ii-, 247-8 ; 
urges on the Council the question 
of reform, ii., 267; loses his influ- 
ence over the Council, ii., 275-6; 
joins the Papal party, ii., 297 leaves 
Basel ii., 318-9; meets Greeks at 
Venice, ii., 332; at the Council of 
Ferrara, ii., 334-40; at the Council 
of Florence, 1i., 343-53 ; his opinion 
of the election of Felix V., iii., 24; 
legate in Hungary, ii., 60 ; death of, 
at Varna, iii., 67 ; authorities for, il., 
380 ; his care for the Union Decree 
with the Greeks, ii., 384 
Cesena, massacre at, by Robert of 
Geneva, i., 73; Gregory XII. at, i, 
280 
Chalcedon, Council of, receives letter 
of Leo L., i., 7 
Challant, Cardinal, John XXIII.’s en- 
voy to a i., 287 
Chancery, Papal, its rules, ii., 103-4; 
Martin V. issues edition of John 
XXIL, ii., 103 
Charles, Archduke of Austria (after- 
wards Emperor Charles V.), object 
of Ferdinand’s jealousy, v., 213 ; be- 
comes ruler of the Netherlands, v., 
235; his policy towards France, v., 
235, 256; becomes King of Spain, 
v., 256; visits Spain, v., 276 
— the Bald, receives Empire from 
the Pope, i., 14 
— the Great, Emperor, his relations 
to the Papacy, i., 11-13 
— I., King of Naples, his position 
in Italy, i., 26 
— II., King of Naples, lends Avignon 
to the Pope, i., 36 
— IIL, King of Naples, early life of, 
i., 8153 invested with Naples by 
Urban VI., i., 82; defeats and kills 
Giovanna IL, i., 83-5; his dealings 
with Urban VI., i., 86-92; invades 
Hungary, i., 97; death of, i., 98 
— III., King of Navarre, recognises 
Clement VILI., i., 108 
— IV., King of Bohemia, Emperor, 
wars against Lewis, i., 50 ; death of, 
i, 743 his policy in Germany, i., 
168; his policy in Bohemia, i., 353- 
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4; his care for the reformation of 
the Church, i., 354-5 

Charles V. ,Emperor,negotiationsabout 
his election, vi., 109-15 3 elected, 
vl, 117; relations with oe 
vi., 417-8 ; his early life, vi., 122-4; 
influence of Spain on, vi., 126-7 ; his 
attitude towards Luther, vi., 168; 
at the Diet of Worms, vi., 171-83; 
allied with Leo X., vi., 186; atti- 
tude towards election of Leo’s suc- 
cessor, vi., 215; pupil of Adrian, vi., 
223; attempts to win Adrian to his 
policy, vi., 227-8; in league with 
Adrian, vi., 266; proposes a General 
Council, vi., 286 ; his police: plans 
in 1524, vi., 290; his anger at 
Clement VIL., vi., 293; negotiation 


marries Anne of Brittany, iv., 158; 
wishes election of Cardinal Rovere, . 
iv., 183 ; projects conquest of Naples, 
iv., 199-200, 204, 207; prepares for 
his Italian expedition, iv., 208; in 
Milan, iv., 211 ; makes terms with 
Piero de’ Medici, iv., 214-5 ; receives 
an embassy from Florence, iv., 215-6; 
in Pisa, iv., 218 ; in Florence, vi., 219- 
22; his declaration against Alex- 
ander VI., iv., 226; advances to 
Rome, iv., 228 ; in Rome, iv., 230-6; 
enters Naples, iv., 238; his delight 
in Naples, iv., 240; retreats from 
Italy, iv., 241-4; results of his expe- 
dition, iv., 245-7; thinks of sum- 
moning a Council, iv., 272; death 
of, iv., 305 


of Clement with, vi., 297-8; his| Charlotte, Queen of Cyprus, seeks 
behaviour after the battle of Pavia,,; help from Pius II, iii., 274-5 

vi., 298-9; releases Francis I., vi.,|Chelcicky, Peter, his opinions, iv., 
311; his relations with the Colonna,| 36-7 

vi., 324; his relations with Clement, | Chiaromonte, Manfredo di, his power 
vi., 326-7; sends reinforcements to| in Sicily, i., 134-5 

Italy, vi., 329; his manifesto after the | Chichele, Henry, Abp. of Canterbury, 
sack of Rome, vi., 349-50 humbled by Martin V., ii., 157-60 
— VI., King of France, relations|} Chieregato, Francesco, at the Diet of 
with Clement VII., i., 142-3; re-} Ntirnberg, vi., 252-61 ‘ 
lations with Benedict XIII., i, 146- | — Leonello, letter of, iv., 331-7 

7 ; conference with Wenzel, i., 154 ; | Chigi, Agostino. vi., 1 

restores obedience to Benedict XIII.,| Chrysolaras, Manuel, John XXIII.’s 
i., 179; madness of, i., 195; threat-| envoy to Sigismund, i., 288; dies 
ened excommunication of, by Bene-| at Constance, ii., 118 

dict XIII., i., 220; proclaims neu-| Church, early organisation of, i., 51-3; 
trality of France, i., 221; proposals} medizeval theory of, i., 12; Wyclif’s 
of Sigismund to, ii., 64; death of,| theory of, i., raz; Gerson and 
ii., 150 D'Ailly’s theory of, i., 240-1; Niem’s 
— VII., King of France, re-estab-| theory of, i., 304-6; Hus’s theory 
lishes Papal power in France, ii.,| of, ii., 20-1; proposed national 
156; his attitude towards the Coun-| basis for, in Bohemia, ii., 281 

cilof Basel, ii., 320; publishes] Cibd, Franceschetto, son of Innocent 


Pragmatic Sanction, iii., 6-7; sends 
the Armagnacs to help Frederick 
III., iii., 36-7; proposes a meeting 
of princes to end the Schism, iii., 39; 
negotiations with German electors, 
iti., 66; holds Congress at Bourges, 
iii, 103; arranges abdication of 
Felix V., iii., 103-4, 109-10; urges a 
Council in France, iii., 116 ; refuses 
to allow publication of Bulls of 
Calixtus III., iii, 183-4; sends 
envoys to the Congress of Mantua, 
to protest against the Neapolitan 
policy of Pius II., iii,, 229-30 ; death 
of, iii., 269 ; absolution of his ashes, 
ili., 274 

— VIII, King of France, refuses 
an interview with Djem, iv., 153; 


VIII., iv., 139; marries Maddelina 
de’ Medici, iv., 148; offers to de- 
liver Djem to Venice, iv., 152; his 
conduct on his father’s illness, iv., 
157-8; his rapacity, iv., 1783; his 
gambling, iv., 179; sells his lands, 
iv., 193 


— Cardinal Giovanni Battista, early 


life of, iv., 138; elected Pope, Inno- 
cent VIIL., iv., 139 


— Innocenzo, made Cardinal, v., 223 
— Lorenzo, made Cardinal, iv., 150; 


conduct of, in Conclave of Alexander 
VL, iv., 183-5 


— Nicold, recommended by Bajazet 


II. for Cardinalate, iv., 224 


— Teodorina, daughter of Innocent 


VIIL, iv., 139 
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Citta di Castello, attacked by Giuliano | Colonna, Oddo, put to death by Sixtus 


della Rovere, iv., 81 _ 
Cividale, Gregory XII.'s Council at, 


i. 2 

Cladeires Nicolas de, made secretary 
of Benedict XIII., i., 1525  perse- 
cuted by University of Paris, i., 221 ; 
his ‘De Ruina Ecclesize,' i., 301-3 ; 
his letters, i., 375 

Clement V., Pope, his position at 
Avignon, i., 36-7 . 

— VI., Pope, his dealings with Lewis 
of Bavaria, i., 50-1; recognises 
Andrew, King of Naples, i, 78; 
Bull of, concerning Indulgences, vi., 
7 


1, 94 

— VII., Pope, election of, i., 72; pre- 
vious life of, i., 72-3; in Naples, i., 
76; retires to Avignon, i., 76; ne- 
gotiates with Florence, i., 100 ; wins 
to his obedience the Spanish king- 
doms, i., 106-8; relations to Uni- 
versity of Paris, i., 108-9, 140; to 
doctrine of Immaculate Conception, 
i., 110-13 intrigues against University 
of Paris, i., 142-3; his misfortunes 
and death, i., 143-4; character of, 
i., 144-5; authorities for his life, i, 


372-4 : : 
— VIII., Gil de Munion, anti-pope, 


ii., I 
Clerk, Soha; Bishop of Bath and 

Wells, envoy to Clement VII., vi., 

280, 293-4, 297, 300-L 
Cluny, reforming ideas initiated at, 

i, 15 
Cognac, League of, vi., 312 
Colocci, Angelo, vi., 202 
Colombo, Cristofuro, discovers New 

World, iv., 195-6 
Colonna, Antonio, grand chamberlain 
of Naples, ii., 168-70 

Egidio, writes about the basis of 
the Papal power, i., 35 

abrizio, seizes Ostia, iv., 211; at 
battle of Ravenna, v., 167; accom- 
panies Alfonso of Ferrara to Rome, 
v., 175; contrives his escape, v., 
176 
— Giovanni, hostile to Innocent VII., 

i., 188-9; retreats from Rome, i., 


192 

— Cardinal Giovanni, imprisoned by 
Sixtus 1V., iv., 103; released, iv., 
112 

— Oddo, made Cardinal, i., 189; com- 
missioner for affairs of Bohemia, ii., 


12-35 elected Pope Martin V., i., | 


100-1 


IV., iv., I12-§ ’ 

— Pompeo, raises Romans against 
Julius IJ., v., 154-5; prepares to 
attack Julius II., v., 169 

— Cardinal Pompeo, at Conclave of 
Adrian VI., vi., 215, 219-20; at 
Conclave of Clement VII., vi, 
275-7; quarrels with Clement, vi., 
19; surprises Rome, vi., 322-3; 
Ris influence after the capture of 
Rome, vi., 344; reconciled to 
Clement, vi., 357 : 

— Prospero, joins Naples against 
Sixtus IV., iv., 103; commands 
allied army, vi., 188 

— Cardinal Prospero, his relations 
to Eugenius IV., ii., 168- 

— Sciarra, attacks Boniface VIIL., i., 
31; crowns Lewis of Bavaria, i., 


nein his relations to Eugenius 
ve li., 168-70 

— Vespasiano, vi., 321, 322 

= farally"el, persecuted by Boniface 
VIII., i, @9; rising of, against 
Boniface IX., i., 167; submit to 
Boniface IX., i., 168; rising of, on 
death of Boniface 1X., i., 184; ele- 
vation of, under Martin V., ii., 153, 
167-8; attacked by Eugenius IV., 





ii., 169-70; rebuild Palestrina, iii., 
111; attacked by Sixtus IV., iv., 
112-5; reduced by Alexander VI., 
v., 20 

Communion under both kinds, neces- 
sity of, taught by Jakubek of Mies, 
ii., 35; approved by Hus, ii., 35; 
decree of the Council of Constance 
against, ii., 46; accepted by the 
Hussites as their symbol, ii., 171; 
asserted in the Articles of Prag, ii., 
179; discussed at Basel, ii., 239-40 ; 
the one point on which all the 
Hussites agreed, ii., 251; Council 
of Basel resolves to grant it, ii., 252; 
proposals of Bohemians about, ii., 
281; declared by Council of Basel 
not to be a precept of Christ, ii., 


315 

Como, Sigismund at, i., 288 

‘Compacts,’ the, basis of, ii., 256; 
disputes about, ii., 259-60; difficul- 
ties about their interpretation, ii., 
283-4; signed at Iglau, ii., 289; 
final discussion of, at Basel, ii., 313-4; 
policy of Nicolas V. towards, iii., 
119; accepted by King Ladislas, iii., 
130; relation of George Podiebrad 
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to, iii, 213-4; annulled by Pius IL, 
lii., 283-4; George Podiebrad stands 
by, ili., 290-6 ; weakness of, iv., 35-6. 

‘Concilium Pacis,’ the, i., 140-1 

Concordat of Vienna, its framing and 
contents, iii., 106-8 

Concordats of Constance, framed, ii., 
111-2; contents of, ii., 112-3; results 
of, ii., 118-20 

Condottieri, organised by Alberigo da 
Barbiano, i., 75 ; account of, i., 275-7 

Condulmier, Gabriel, made Cardinal, 
i., 218; with Gregory XII, i., 280; 
elected Pope Eugenius IV., ii., 165 

Conrad, Archbishop of Prag, letter 
of Gerson to, about Hus, ii., 26 

— of Waldhausen, preaches in Bo- 
hemia, i., 355 

Constance, arrival of John XXIIL., in, 
i., 295; arrival of Sigismund at, i., 
312; description of, during the 
Council, i., 313 ; tumult at flight of 
Jobn XXIIL, 1., 328; Husarrives at, 
u., 24 ; departure of Sigismund from, 
ii., 127 ; account of, i., 383-4. 

— Councilof,accepted by John X XIII.’s 
envoys, i., 228 ; opening of, i., 307; 
pro for its procedure, i., 
309-11 ; right of voting in, i., 317-8 ; 
organi: by nations, i., 318-9; 
proceeds against John XXIII., 1, 

3; decrees of third session of, 

1, 331; decrees of fourth session of, 
i., 3343 decrees re-enacted in fifth 
session, i., 335; cites John XXIIL., 
i., 340; deposes John XXIII, i., 
-3; Its general attitude towards 
John XXIIL., i, 344-6; its attitude 
towards Hus, ii., 26-7; drives Sigis- 
mund to hand over Hus, ii., 31-3 ; 
condemns the writings of Wyclif, 
ii., 33-4; imprisons Jerome of Prag, 
ii., 37; tries Hus, ii., 38-44; con- 
demns the administration of Com- 
munion under both kinds, ii., 46; 
condemns Hus, ii., 48; tries and 
condemns Jerome of Prag, ii., 54-8 ; 
joy of, at Articles of Narbonne, ii., 
62-3; appoints first Reform Com- 
mission, ii., 67; decree of, about 
opinions of Jean Petit, ii, 72; 
opinions in, about Petit’s proposi- 
tions, ii., 73-5; dispute about in- 
corporation of Aragon, ii., 76; 
varrel of French and English in, 
i, 79-81 ; cites Benedict XIII., ii, 
82; question of its procedure, ii, 
83-4; formation of parties in, iL, 
84-5; conflict in, about procedure, 
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ii., 88 ; deposes Benedict XIII, ii., 
90; passes reforming decrees, ii., 
96-7; decrees Papal election, ii., 
98; embassy of Greeks to, ii., 107- 
8; reform statutes of March, 1418, 
ii., 110; condemns opinions of 
Grabow, ii., 115 ; dissolved, ii., 115- 
6 ; defective organisation of, ii., 126- 
8; authorities for history of, ii. 
382-4 ; decree of fourth session of, 
discussed, i., 385-8 

Constantinople, foundation of, i., 5-6; 
envoys of Eugenius IV. and Council 
of Basel in, ii., 268-9, 272-3 ; quarrel 
of envoys in, ii., 306-7; departure 
of Greeks from, for Ferrara, ii., 331 ; 
reception of Union decree in, li., 
348; captured by the Turks, iii., 
138-9 ; effects of its capture on Euro- 
pean sentiment, iii., 140 

Conti, Sigismondo dei, his opinion of 
Alexander VI.’s morality, tv., 233; 
his writings, iv, 328-30; his place in 
papal court, v., 200 

Conventuals, the, struggle of, against 
Observantists, iii., 297-9 

Coranda, Wenzel, Bohemian envoy at 
Rome, iii., 281; his account of the 
embassy, iii., 282 

Correr, Angelo, elected Pope Gregory 
XIL., i., 200 

— Antonio, fixes conference at Savona, 
i., 203-4; in Paris, i., 204-5; plans 
of, with Ladislas, i., 208; his greed, 
i., 214 ; refused possession of bishop- 
ric of Bologna, 1., 232 

— Paolo, pursues fugitive Cardinals, 
i., 219 

Corsignano, visited by Pius II., iii., 212; 
name changed to Pienza, iii, 288-9. 
Vide Pienza 

Cortese, Paolo, ‘ De Cardinalatu,’ iv., 
318 

Cortona, captured by Ladislas, i., 234; 

Coryciana, the, vi., 201 
sold to Florence, i., 275 

Cossa, Gaspar, Papal admiral, i., 164 ; 

— Baldassare, Cardinal, made legate 
of Bologna by Boniface IX., i., 1735 
early life of, i., 230-1; share in 

. election of Alexander V., i., 250; 
power over Alexander V., i., 261-2; 
elected Pope John XXIII., i., 267-8 
submits to Martin V., ii., 136; dies 
in Florence, ii., 137 

Costa, Cardinal, mediates between 
Sixtus IV, and Venice, iv., 111 

Costanza, wife of Ladislas of Naples, 
divorced, i., 134-5 
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Council, of Sardica, {., 73 of Chalce- 
don, i., 7; ‘The Earthquake,’ i, 
126; of Pisa, i, 234-53; of Perpig- 
nan, i., 2243 of Cividale, i., 254; of 
Rome, i., 280-2; of Constance, i., 
307-60, ii., 1-116; of Pavia, ii., 145- 
6; of Siena, ii., 146-9; of , ii, 
199-353, iii., 1-10; of Ferrara, ii., 
333-40; of Florence, ii., 340-50 

Councils, Basel, attempted revival of, 


iv., I 

Lateran, the Fifth, summoned v., 
152; preparations for, v., 170 ; 
opening of, v., 171-2; first ses- 
sion of v., 172-3; adhesion of 
Maximilian to, v., 184-5; sixth 
session of, v,, 214-§; receives 
submission of France, v., 217-9; 
decrees of, about immortality of 
the soul, v., 222; reforming 
measures Of, v., 222-3; disputes 
of prelates and Cardinals in, v. 
229-30; ninth session of, v., 
230; tenth session of, v., 232-3; 
small interest in, v., 260; its 
proposal of an episcopal college, 
v., 261-2; eleventh session of, 
v., 263-7; dissolution of, v., 267; 
small results of, v., 268-70; 

Milan, Schismatic Council, v., 161- 
2; transferred to Lyons, v., 


174 
Pisa, Schismatic Council of, v., 
150-61; transferred to Milan, 
v., 162 
Courtenay, Bishop of London, i., 119; 
Archbishop of Canterbury condemns 
Wyclif, i., 125; puts down Wyclifite 
teachers in Oxford, i., 126 
Cramaud, Simon, Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, presides over French synod, 
i, 154°53 ambassador to Benedict 
XIIL, 1., 205-7; to Gregory XII.. 
i., 210; at the Council of Pisa, i., 
244-5; made Archbishop of Rheims, 


i, 253 

Cremona, John XXIII, and Sigismund 
at, i1., 290 

Crivelli, Leodorisio, his writings, ii., 
367 

Crotus Rubianus, vi., 33, 50, 138 

Crusade, Paul II.’s attempts at, iv., 
9; hindered by Paul II.’s Bohemian 
policy, iv., 23-4; proclaimed against 
George Podiebrad, iv., 26; legates 
of Sixtus IV. for, iv., 67; Leo X.’s 
indulgence for, v., 290 

Curia, efforts of Pan] IL to reform, 
iv., 10; decay of morals in, under 
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Sixtus IV., iv., 131; disorders in, 
under Innocent VIII, iv., 178-93 
disorganisation of, under Alexander 
VI., iv., 302 

Cusa, Nicolas of, at the Council of 
Basel, ii., 245; envoy of Eugenius 
IV. to Mainz, iii., 8; at second Diet 
of Mainz, iii., 29; his early life and 
writings, iii., 46; in Bohemia, iii, 
119; at Congress of Regensburg, 
iii., 144, 147-8; aS Bishop of Brixen 
quarrels with Sigismund, Count of 
Tyrol, iii., 235-7 ; fruitless mediation 
of Pius II., iii., 238; further quarrel 
with Sigismund, iii., 256; attacked 
by Heimburg, iii., 264; vi., 8-9 

Cyril, converts Bohemia, i., 353 


D'AILLY, Peter, envoy to Clement VII., 
i., 100; made Bishop of Cambrai, 
i., 152; first embassy to Benedict 
XII, i., 157 ; embassy to Boniface 
IX., i, 162; attempts to mediate 
between the University and Bene- 
dict XIII., i., 201 ; envoy to Gregory 
XII, i, 211; threatened by the 
University of Paris, i., 221 ; opinions 
of, about conciliar principle, 1., 240 5 
arrival at Constance, i., 308; pro- 
poses order of procedure, i., 311, 
314; arguments of, for abdication 
of the three Popes, i., 317 ; discusses 
right of voting in the Council, i, 
318; courageous conduct of, at the 
third session, i., 331; part of, in 
Hus’s trial, ii., 39-44; leads the 
French Nation, ii., 79; wins the 
French to the Curial party, ii., 87 ; 
candidate for the Papacy, ii. , 99-101 ; 
attacks opinions of Grabow, il., 115 ; 
death of, ii, 118; his failure at 
Constance, ii., 126 

D’Anchorano, Piero, at the Council 
of Pisa, i., 244 

Dante, ‘De Monarchia,’ i., 34-5; his 
position in Italian literature, iii., 
162-3 

Darc, Jeanne, account of, by Pius II., 
iii., 346-7 

Davalos, Fernando, Marquis of Pes- 
cara, vi., 309 

Decretals, Isidorian, i., 13-4, 19 

Decretum of Gratian, i., 20 

‘ Defensor Pacis,’ the, i., 42-6 

Despenser, Henry le, Bishop of Nor- 


wich, i., 127-8 

i ; i of Mainz, doubt- 
ful election of, tii., 265; deposed, 
iii., 267 ; resigns his See, iii., 305 
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Djem, defeated by his brother Bajazet, ; England, conversion of, i., 8-9; rela- 


iv., 15%; sold to the Pope, iv., 152; 
his reception in Rome, iv., 153; 
attempt to poison him, iv., 154; 
negotiations of Alexander VI. con- 
cerning, iv., 223-5; given up to 
Charles VIII., iv., 236; death of, 
iv., 239 

Domenico, da Pescia, Fra, friend of 
Savonarola, iv., 262; offers ordeal 
by fire, iv., 276; at ordeal, iv., 278- 
9; executed, iv., 284 

Dominic, S., founds Order of Friars, 
i., 23 

*‘Dominium,’ Wyclif’s theory of, i., 
118-9 

Donado, Hieronimo, Venetian envoy 
in Rome, v., 120-7; his ‘ Relazione,’ 


v., 299 

Doring, Matthias, his life and writings, 
ii., 386-7 

Dovizzi, Bernardino, created Cardinal, 
v., 223; envoy of Leo X., v., 254 

Durazzo, House of, i., 77-8 

Diirer, Albrecht, vi., 22 


Easton, Adam, Cardinal, imprisoned 
by Urban VL, i., 97, 112 

Ebendorfer, Thomas of Haselbach, 
envoy of Council of Basel to Prag, 
li., 249; his life and writings, ii., 
383-2 

Eck, Johann, vi., 30; his controversy 
with Luther, vi., 128-30, 132-4; 
opposes Luther, vi., 135, 1393 
satirised, vi., 140; at Rome, vi., 


144-§; Fublishes the Bull against ' 


Luther, vi., 162-4 ‘ 
Edward I., King of England, his rela- 
tions with Boniface VIII., i., 29-30 


— Ili., King of England, passes 
Statutes of Provisors and Przemu- ' 


nire, i., 54; relations of, to Wyclif, 
i., 115-16; death of,i., 119 
Eger, conference of, ii., 195 


at Lateran Council, v., 171-2; ex- 
tracts from his history, v., 319-29 ; 
made Cardinal in 1517, vi., 204; his 
History, vi., 204; in Conclave of 
Adrian Vi., vi., 219; memorial to 
Adrian VI., vi., 240-2 

Elizabeth, Queen of Hungary, murders 
Charles III. of Naples, i., 97-8 

Empire, Roman, connexion with 
Papacy, i., 5-6 

— Holy Roman, theory of, i., 11, 12 

Emser, Hieronymus, vi., 136 








tions with Innocent III., i., 27; 
with Boniface VIIL., i., 29-30; resists 
Papal extortion, i., 53-4 ; repudiates 
Papal tribute, i., 65: 115-63 resists 
extortions of Boniface IX., i., 114-5, 
129-31 ; sends envoys to Council of 
Pisa, i., 244; helps to raise petition 
of grievances to Alexander V., i., 
253; Sigismund’s visit to, ii., 265 ; 
quarrels of, with France, at Con- 
stance, ii., 66-80; deserts Sigismund, 
ii., 93-6; influence of, in arranging 
new election, ii., 97-8; Concordat 
with Martin V., ii., 111-2; dealings 
of Martin V. with, ii., 157-60; Aeneas 
Sylvius in, iii., 53-5; its relations to 
Pius IL., iii., 232-3 


| Enkenvoert, Peter, Minister of Adrian 


VI., vi., 234-5, 237; created Car- 
dinal, vi. , 267 

‘Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum,’ vi., 
50-7 

Erasmus, Desiderius, his early life 
and writings, 45-8; mentioned in 
‘ Epistolee Obscurorum) Virorum,’ 
vi., §3; disapproves of the book, vi., 
56; his letter to Hochstraten, vi., 
59; correspondence with Luther, 
vi., 137; Correspondence with Adrian 
VL, vL, 239 

Ernest of Pardubic, Archbishop of 
Prag, his endeavours to reform the 
clergy, i., 354-5 

Este, Alfonso of, marries Lucrezia 
Borgia, v., 20-4; excommunicated 
by Julius IT., v., 136; negotiations 
of Julius II, with, v., 145; visits 
ames v., 175-6; welcomed by Leo 

wigiey 

— Beatrice of, married Ludovico II 
Moro, iv., 191 

— Borso of, made Duke of Ferrara, 
iv., 33 


‘— Ercole of, married Leonora of 
Egidius of Viterbo, his opinion of | 
Alexander VI., v., 27; his sermon' 


Aragon, iv., 73; letter of Sixtus IV. 
to, iv., 93; war of Sixtus IV. against, 
iv., 101; allies with Alexander VI., 
V., 20-1 

— Ippolito of, made Cardinal, iv., 
200-1 ; holds Ferrara, v., 176 

Estouteville, Cardinal, candidate for 
the Papacy, iii., 202-4; death of, 
iv., III 

Euireiucci, Olivcrotto, seizes Fer- 
mo, v., 29; conspires against 
Cesare Borgia, v., 33; seized at 
Sinigagla and put to death, v., 
40-1 
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Eugenius IV., Pope, early life of, ii., 
166-7; first zeal of, ii., 167; quarrels 
with the Colonna, ii., 167-70; dis- 
solves Council of Basel, 1i., 202; ' 
relations with Sigismund, ii., 209, | 
213-4; summond to Basel by Coun- 
cil, ii., 245; accused of contumacy, 
ii., 218; turns to Sigismund for help, 
ii,, 218-9; assents to Council of 
Basel, ii., 220; his helpless position, 
ii., 221-2; reconciled to Sigismund, 
ii,, 222-33; crowns Sigismund Em- 
peror, ii., 223-4; story of him and 
Sigismund, 1., 227-8; Sigismund 
intercedes for him with the Council 
of Basel, ii., 228-30 ; recognises the , 
Council of Basel. ii., 23-2; rising of 
Rome against, ii., 232-4 ; negotiates 
for union with the Greeks, ii., 268 ; 
his ‘ Apology,’ ii., 274-5 ; reaction in 
his favour at Basel, ii., 277-8; his 
policy in union with the Greeks, ii., 
294-5; decrees a Council in Italy, 
ii, 303; Summoned to appear at 
Basel, ii., 304; dissolves Council of 
Basel, ii., 305; wins over Greeks, ii., 
306-7; his stay in Florence, ii., 
322-3 ; receives submission of Rome, 
ii., 324; plot to seize him, ii., 324 ; 
claims Neapolitan kingdom, ii. , 325 3 
ese to Bologna, ii., 328; goes to 

errara, ii., 329; receives Greek 
Emperor and Patriarch, ii., 332-3; 
at the Council: of Ferrara, ii., 333 ; 
at the Council of Florence, ii., 341- 
9; effects of union of Greek Church 
for, ii., 351-2; sends envoys to 
Germany, iii, 8; process against 
at Basel, iii., 10-6; deposed by the 
Council, iii., 173; sends envoys to 
Diet of Mainz, lii., 29; transfers 
Council of Florence to Rome, iii., 
31-2; gains ground in Italy, iii., 
39-40 ; excommunicates Sforza, iii., 
41; affected by fall of Angevin 
party in Naples, iii., 42; recognises 
Alfonso, iii., 42; returns to Rome, | 
lii., 435 attacks Sforza, iii, 43; 
recovers the March of ategtalt 
iii., 45; theological reaction in his 
favour, iii, 46; pardons A®neas 
Sylvius, iii., 70; attacks the German 

lectors, iii., 71 ; makes treaty with | 
Frederick IIf., iii, 725 deposes | 
Electors of Trier and Koln, iii., 74 ; | 
receives proposals of Germans Elec- 
tors, iii., 78-9; negotiations with | 
Germany, lii., 85; receives restora- ' 
tion o° German obedience, iii., 89 : 
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death of, iii, go-1; character of, 
iii,, 91-4; literary men among his 
secretaries, iii., 165; his dealings 
with the Franciscan Order, iii., 297 ; 
authorities for, ii., 373-6; tomb of, 
v., 99 


FAENZA, won by Cossa, i., 231; re- 
covered by Manfreddi, i., 270 

Falkenberg, John of, demand for his 
condemnation at Constance, ii., 109, 
11 

Parinde, Alessandro, made Cardinal, 
iv., 201-2; at Conclave of Adrian 
VI., vi, 218-9; at Conclave of 
Clement VII., vi., 276-7 

— Giulia, her relations with Alex- 
ander VI., iv., 201-3; marriage of 
her daughter Laura, v., 81 

Fatinus, proctor of, George of Bohemia 
in Rome, iii, 284; resolute be- 
haviour of, in Pius II.’s behalf, iii., 
292-3; imprisoned by George, iii., 


294. 

Federigo, King of Naples, coronation 
of, iv., 293 ; refuses marriages with 
family of Alexander VI., iv., 308; 
driven from Naples, v., 19 

Felix V., Pope, Amadeus VIII., Duke 
of Savoy, elected, iii., 22; nomi- 
nates Cardinals, iii., 23 ; his coro- 
nation, iii., 25; receives adhesion 
of some German princes, iii., 27 ; 
party of, iii., 27; relations to Coun- 
cil, lii., 27-8; proposed marriage of 
his daughter to Frederick IIL, iii., 
33; his interview with Frederick III. 
in Basel, iii., 34; league amongst 
electors in favour of, lii., 35, 38-9 ; 
takes up his abode at Lausanne, iii., 
39 ; negotiations for abdication, iii., 
103-4; abdication of, iii., 109-10; 
death of, iii., 111 : 

Ferdinand I., King of Aragon, confers 
with Sigismund at Perpignan, ii., 
60-1; withdraws allegiance from 
Benedict XIII, ii., 63; death of, ii., 


76 

— King of Aragon, captures Gre- 
nada, iv., 159; plans partition of 
Naples, v., 18; orders imprison- 
ment of Cesare Borgia, v., 723 
his breach with Austria, v., 79 ; allies 
with Louis XII, v., 98; his dis- 
trust of Julius IT., v., 107 ; abandons 
League of Cambrai, v., 153; joins 
Holy League, v., 157; alarmed at 
the plans of Julius II., v., 176; re- 
presented at Congress of Mantua, 
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V., 178; his dealings with Henry 
VIIL., v., 210 ; deludes Henry VIII., 
V., 213-4; makes accord with 

- Maximilian, v., 228; death of, v., 
255 

Ferramosca, Cesaro, vi., 335-6 

Ferrante, I., King of Naples, refused re- 
cognition by Calixtus IIL, iii., 195 ; 
recognised by Pius II., iii., 210; his 
claims discussed at Congress of 
Mantua, iii, 229-32; revolt of 
barons against, iii., 242; claims of 
René of Anjou advanced against, 
iii., 242; defeated at Sarno, iii., 247; 
success of, in 1461, iii., 253; marriage 
of his daughter to Antonio Piccolo- 
mini, iii., 277-8; victory of, at 
Troja, ili., 289; pacification of 
Naples by, iii., 302; his relations 
to Paul II., iv., 27-8; his alliance 
with Sixtus IV., iv., 73 receives 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, iv., 95; makes 
peace with Florence, iv., 96; his 
advice to Sixtus IV., iv., 121; ill- 
will of Innocent VIII. to, iv., ry0; 
Barons’ War of, iv., 141-2; alliance 
of, with the Orsini, iv., 142; makes 
peace with Innocent VIII, iv., 144; 
on bad terms with Innocent VIII., 
iv., 156; reconciled to the Pope, iv., 
156-7, 159; negotiates with Alex- 
ander VI.,. iv., 192-3; negotiates 
with Spain, iv., 195; makes peace 
with Alexander VI., iv., 199-200; 
death of, iv., 203 ; 

— II., King of Naples, coronation of, 
iv., 237-8; flees from Naples, iv., 
238; returns to Naples, iv., 245; 
drives out French, iv., 289; death 
of, iv., 293 

Ferrara, Alfonso, Duke of, vi., 297-8, 
314; joins Charles V., vi., 329; 
refuses generalship of league, vi., 


355 

— Council of, opened, ii. 333; 
annuls proceedings of the Council of 
Basel, 1i., 333-4; arrangements for 
its business, ii., 334; conferences 
between Greeks and Latins about 
Purgatory, ii., 336-7; second session 
of, ii., 338-40; transferred to Flor- 
ence, ii., 340-1; authorities for, ii., 


382-3 
— war of Sixtus IV. against, iv., 
tor; Sixtus IV., makes peace 


with, iv., 109-10; alliance of Alex- 
ander VI., with, v., 20-1 ; Lucrezia 
Borgia in, v. 23-4; war of Julius IT, 
against, v., 136-45 
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Ferrari, Gian Battista, made Cardinal, 
v., 15; his death, v., 34 

Ficino, Marsilio, iv., 163-4; his cure 
for unbelief, v., 221 

Filarete, Antonio, makes doors of S. 
Peter's, iii., 93 

Filastre, Cardinal, proposes abdication 
of the three Popes at Constance, i., 

316; proposals for suffrage in the 
Council, 1., 318; envoy to John 
XXIIL, i., 339 

Filelfo, Francesco, his early life and 
patronage by Nicolas V., iii., 173; 
makes a speech at Mantua, iii., 223 ; 
pays court to Pius II., iii., 349 ; his 
hatred against Pius, iii., 351 ; patron- 
ised by Paul II., iv., 56; in Rome 
under Sixtus IV., iv., 127-8; death 
of, iv., 128 

‘ Filioque’ clause in Nicene Creed, dis- 
cussed at Council] of Ferrara, ii., 
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Flagellants, the, i., 165-6 

Flassland, John of, Papal envoy in 
Germany, iii., 267 

Florence, forms an Italian league, i., 
56; mediates between Urban VI. 
and Ladislas, i., 100; negotiates 
with Clement VII., i., 100; at war 
with the Duke of Milan, 1390, i., 
137; hard pressed by him, i., 172; 
league with Boniface IX., i., 173; 
congratulates Ladislas on the cap- 
ture of Rome, i., 216; joins league 
against Ladislas, i., 232-3; won 
over by Ladislas, i., 275; flight of 
John XXIII. to, i., 284-5; checks 
the advance of Ladislas, i., 291; 
Martin V. at, ii, 132; death of 
Baldassare Cossa in, ii., 137 ; Martin 
V.’s departure from, ii., 142; helps 
Eugenius IV. against the Colonna, 
ii, 169 ; receives Eugenius IV., ii., 
234; strife of Albizzi and Medici in, 
ii., 322-3 ; Cathedral of, opened by, 
Eugenius IV., ii., 328; arrival of 
Greek Emperor and Patriarch in, 
ii., 341; Council of, ii., 342-50; 
results of Council of, ii., 350-3 ; de- 
parture of Eugenius IV. from, iii., 
42; Pius II. in, iii, 217; hangs 
back from Pius II.’s crusading pro- 
jects, iii, 228; authorities for 
Council of, ii., 383-4 ; Gemistos Ple- 
thon in, iv., 41-2; Francesco di 
Savona lectures in, iv., 65; con- 
dition of, under the Medici, iv., 
79-80 ; conspiracy of Pazzi in, iv., 
84-8; Bull of Sixtus IV. against, 
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iv., 90-1; war of Sixtus IV, against, 
iv., 93-6; absolution of, iv., 97- 
; rejoicings in, at Giovanni de’ 
edici's Cardinalate, iv., 160; cul- 
ture of, under Lorenzo, iv., 163-7; 
Savonarola's preaching in, iv., 169- 
B : conditionof, at coming of Charles 
II]., iv., 212-6 ; expulsion of Medici 
from, iv., 216-8; Charles VIII. in, 
iv., 219-23 ; new constitution of, iv., 
250-1 ; Savonarola’s influence in, iv., 
251-86; makes terms with Cesare 
Borgia, v., 17; Cesare Borgia at- 
tempts alliance with, v., 31 ; discon- 
tent of, with Council of Pisa, v., 160 ; 
restoration of Medici to, v., 178-82 ; 
conspiracy of Boscoli in, v., 206-7 ; 
governed by Lorenzo de’ Medici, v., 
224-53 visit of Leo X. to, v., 246; 
ief of, at death of Giuliano de’ 
edici, v., 251 
Florido, Bartolommeo, forges Bulls, 
iv., 302 
Foix, Gaston de, Duke of Nemours, 
French commander in Italy, v., 165 ; 
wins battle of Ravenna, v., 167-8; 
his death, v., 168 
— Odet de, Sieur de Lautrec, made 
protector of Council of Pisa, v., 161 ; 
aids Bentivogli, v., 164; killed at 
battle of Ravenna, v., 168 
Fondolo, Gabrino, lord of Cremona, 


i., 290 

Forli, won by Cossa, i., 232; re- 
covered by Ordelaffi, i., 270; seized 
by Girolamo Riario, iv., ror; de- 
fended by his wife Caterina, iv., 149- 
50; captured by Cesare Boriga, v., 
6; surrendered to Julius II.,v., 71-2 

Fornovo, battle of, iv., 243-4 

Fortebracchio, Niccolo, attacks Eu- 
genius IV., ii, 232; killed in battle, 
li., 324 * 

France, worsts the Papacy under 
Boniface VIII., i., 29-32; its influ- 
ence over the Papacy at Avignon, 
i., 36-8; mo longer secure for 
Papacy, i., 553 Strives to win back 
Papacy by election of Clement VII., 
i., 72; dealings of, with Clement 
VIL, i., 140-4; attempts to bring 
about abdication of Benedict XIII., 
i., 148-59 ; reaction of, in favour of 
Benedict XIII., i., 175-81; negoti- 
ates for a conference of rival Popes, 
i., 201-11; Withdraws from obedi- 
ence of Benedict XIII., i., 220-2; 
favours Council of Pisa, i., 246-7; 
revolt of Genoa from, i., : 
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epiolons of, at opening of Council 

of Constance, i., 301-4; its policy 
about the contending Popes, i., 311, 
3145 animosity of, against England 
in the Council, i., 323-5; attempt 
of Sigismund to pacify, ii., 64; tries 
to abolish annates, ii., 68-9; dis- 
sension in, about the opinions of 
Petit, ii, 71-5; discord between 
French and English at Constance, 
ii., 76-81; abandons cause of re- 
form at Constance, ii., 86-8 ; Con- 
cordat with Martin V., ii, 111-3}; 
results of the Concordat, ii., 119-20 ; 
abandons the cause of reform at the 
Council of Siena, ii., 149 ; regulates, 
ecclesiastical affairs by Pragmatic 
Sanction, 1438, iii., 6-7 ; helps Fred- 
erick III. against the Swiss, iii., 36- 
7; intrigues of German Electors 
with, iii., 66; ends the Schism of 
Felix V., iii., 109-10; protests at 
Congress of Mantua, against Nea- 
politan policy of Pius II., iii., 230-2 ; 
abolishes Pragmatic Sanction, iii., 
269-76; dissatisfied with Pius II., 
iii., 278-80; pursues anti-papal 
policy, iii, 302-4 ; restores the pro- 
visions of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
iii., 304-5; prevents Duke of Bur- 
gundy from joining the Crusade of 
Pius IL., iii., 322-3 

Francesco da Puglia, Fra, accepts or- 
deal of fire against Savonarola, iv., 
276; at ordeal, iv., 278 

Francis I., King of France, accession 
of, v., 234; his diplomacy, v., 235-6 ; 
his Italian expedition, v., 240-4; ac- 
cord of Leo X. with, v., 244; con- 
ference of Leo X. with, v., 247-93 
returns to France, v., 249-50 ; dupli- 
city of Leo X. to, v., 253-43 con- - 
cludes treaty of Noyon, v., 2573 
abolishes Pragmatic Sanction, v., 
263-4; makes Concordat with Leo 
X., v., 265; his coldness towards 
Leo X., v., 278; his treaty with 
Henry VIIIL., v., 289-90; aspires to 
the Empire, vi., 109-13 ;_ negotiates 
with Leo X., vi., 120; his dealings 
with Adrian VI., vi., 226, 228-9, 
264-6 ; his military operations, 1524, 
vi., 290; in league with Clement 
VIL, vi., 292; captured at Pavia, 
vi., 296; in Spain, vi., 300 ; released, 
vi, 3143; joins league against 
Charles, vi., 312 

— S., of Assisi, founds Order of 
Mendicants, i., 23 
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Franciscans, origin of, i, 23; strife 
with John XXIL, i., 39-47 ; parties 
of Observants and Conventuals in, 
iii., 297-9 

Frankfort, Diet at (1409), i., 229; 
election of Sigismund at, i., 271; 
German neutrality published at, iii., 
4; election of Albert II. at, iii., 
5; Diet of 1442 sends envoys to the 
two Popes, ili., 33; Diet of, 1446, 
ends in overthrow of the Electoral 
League, iii., 80-5 ; Diet of, 1454, iii., 
150-2 | 

Franks, kingdom of, its early history, | 
i,, 10 

Fraticelli, the, their relations to John | 
XXIL., i., 39-40 | 

Frederick I., Emperor, his struggle | 
with Alexander ITI., i., 2r 
— II, Emperor, his conflict with the | 
Papacy, i., 25-6 

— III., elected King of the Romans, 
iii. 263 his dubious policy in 
ecclesiastical matters, iii., 28-9, 32; 
at Diet of Frankfort, iii., 32-3 ; visits 
Basel, iii., 34; bis relations with the 
Swiss, iii., 36 ; at the Diet of Nirn- 
berg, iii., 37; crowns AEneas Sylvius 
poet, iii., 58; inclines to Eugenius 
IV., iii., 66; sends Atneas as envoy 
to Eugenius IV., iii., 68; makes 
treaty with Eugenius IV., ili., 72-4; 
receives proposals of electors, iii., 
76-7; betrays the electors to 
Eugenius, IV., iii, 77; restores 
obedience of Germany, iii., 89; 
makes Concordat of Vienna, iii., 
106-7 ; his reasons for so doing, iii., 
109 ; negotiations for his marriage, 
ill., 116; sets out for Italy, iii., 121 ; 
his marriage and coronation, iii., 
123-5; visits Naples, iii., 126; leaves 
Italy, iii., 127-8; Italian opinion of, 
iij., 128 ; rebellion of Austria against, 
iii., 121, 129; his humiliation, iii., 
130-4; summons Congress at Regens- 
burg about Crusade, iii., 143-5; 
plans of the electors against, iii., 
151-5; renewed opposition to, in 
Germany, iii., 188; sends envoys 
to Pius II., iii, 213; invests George 
Podiebrad with Bohemia, iii., 216-7 ; 
sends poor envoys to Congress of 

iii., 221; defended by 
Pius II., iii., 227; scheme for the 
deposition of, iii., 265-6; attacked 
by his brother Albert, iii., 296; 
attitude towards Matthias Corvinus, 
iii., 308; reconciled with Matthias 
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Corvinus, iii., 315 ; hostile to 
George Podiebrad, iv., 23; his 


second journey to Rome, iv., 27, 28- 
30; negotiates with Sixtus IV., iv., 
67; abets Archbishop of Krain 
against Sixtus IV., iv., 106-8 

Frederick, Duke of Austria, makes com- 
pact with John XXIII. at Meran, i., 
294; comes to Constance, i., 322; 
outdone by Sigismund in his deal- 
ing with the Swiss, i., 325; helps 
John XXIIL. to flee from Consiance, 
1., 326-7; put under ban of the 
Empire, i., 335; attacked on all 
sides, i., 336; makes submission to 
Sigismund, i., 340 

— the Wise, Elector of Saxony, 
founds University of Wittenberg, vi., 
62; receives the Golden Rose, vi., 
102; recommended by Leo X. for the 
Empire, vi., 112; declines the Em- 
pire, vi., 1173; his attitude towards 
Luther, vi., 1663; at the Diet of 
Worms, vi., 182; his advice to 
Wittenberg, vi., 248; death of, vi., 
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Fregoso, Alessandro, vi., 120 

Friars, relations of, to secular clergy, 
i., 263; Bull of Alexander V. in 
favour of, i, 264; favoured by 
Eugenius IV., iii., 93-4; their efforts 
for a Crusade, iii., 183 


Frundsberg, Georg von, vi., 329, 
333-4 

GARA, Nicolas, his intrigues in Hun- 
gary, L,; 97-8 


Garatoni, Cristoforo, envoy of Euge- 
nius IV. to the Greeks, ii., 268-9; 
bishop of Coron, ii., 303 

Gaspar Veronensis, iv., 316 

Gattinara, Juan B. de, vi., 345-9 

Geiler, Johann, of Kaisersberg, vi., 15-6 

Gemistos Plethon, his life and opinions, 
iv., 41-5 

Gennadios, Patriarch, his relations with 
Gemistos Plethon, iv., 43-4 

Genoa, Urban VI. at, i., 95-6 ; hands 
over its signiory to France, i., 162 ; 
recognises Benedict XIII., i., 104; 
Benedict XIII. at, i., 194-5 ; revolts 
from France, i., 268-9; Baldassare 
Cossa flies to, ii., 137; defeats 
Alfonso of Naples off Ponza, ii, 
326 ; revolts from Milan, ii., 327-8 ; 
rises against French, iii, 253 ; 
granted by Louis XI. to Francesco 
Sforza, iii., 321; revolt of, from 
France, v., 105 
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Gentien, Benoit, attacks the Cardinals : 
at Constance, i., 334-7 

Geoffroy, John, Bishop of Arras, urges 
abolition of Pragmatic Sanction in 
France, iii, 269, 273-43 created 
Cardinal, iii., 277; on the side of 
Louis XI., iii., 278 

George of Trapezus, his_ literary 
activity, iii, 169-70; attacks Plato, 
iv., 46; imprisoned by Paul II, iv., 
56; death of, iv., 127 ; 
— (Podiebrad), King of Bohemia, 
difficulties of, 1464, iv., 16-7; for- 
mation of league against, iv., 17-8 ; 
cited to Rome, iv., 18 ; excommuni- 
cated, iv., 20; war against, iv., 21- 
6; death of, iv., 33; his attitude to 
the Bohemian Brothers, iv., 37-8 

German neutrality, declaration of, iii., 
4°5 ; extended, iii., 8; renewed, iii. , 
26; negotiations about, at Mainz, 
iii, 29-30 ; at Diet of Frankfort, iii., 
32-3; opinion of /Eneas Sylvius 
about, ili, 62; intrigues for its 
abolition, iii., 71-83 ; abolition of, 
iii., 88-9 

Gerson, Jean, ambassador to Clement 
VII., 1., 110; proposals of, to end 
the schism, i., 199; envoy to Gre- 
gory XII., i., 21x; opinions of, 
about conciliar principle, i., 241 ; 
his sermon at Constance, March, 
1415, i., 329; writes to Bohemia 
against Wyclifite errors, ii., 26-7; 
denounces opinions of Petit, ii., 71- 
2; hostility to Burgundian party, ii., 
73; his eagerness in the question of 
Petit, ii., 75; advocates union of 
the Greeks, ii., 108 ; opposes con- 
stitution of Martin V., il., 109-10; 
attacks opinions of Grabow, ii., 
114-5; last years of, ii., 118; his 
failure at Constance, ii., 126 

Ghirlandaio, Domenico, his paintings 
in the Sistine Chapel, iv., 126 

Giberti, Giovan Matteo, vi., 278-9; 
his diplomacy, vi., 291, 308-9 

Gigli, Silvestro, Bishop of Worcester, 
suspected of poisoning Cardinal Bain- 
bridge, v., 237-8 

Giorgi, Marino, Venetian envoy in 
Rome, v., 244 

Giovanna I., Queen of Naples, deal- 
ings with Urban VI., i., 69; joins 
the Cardinals, i., 70; previous his- 
tory of, i., 77-8; death of, i., 84-5 
— II., Queen of Naples, her tomb 
of Ladislas, i., 292-3 ; her favourites, 
and marriage to Count de la Marche, 
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ii., 133; alliance with Martin V., 
ii., 135-6; suspected by Martin V., 
ji., 138; allies with Alfonso V. of 
Aragon, ii., 140-1; quarrels with 
Alfonso, ii, 144; ber. distracted 
reign, ii., 325 ; death of, ii., 326 

Giovio, Paolo, vi., 204, 340 

Gobelin Person, his account of Urban 
VI.’s flight from Nocera, i., 94-5 3 
his account of the extortions of 
Boniface IX., i., 131-2; his char- 
acter of Boniface IX., i., 183; his 
life and writings, i., 368-70 . 

Gonzaga, Francesco, Marquis of Man- 
tua, General of the League at For- 
novo, iv., 243-4; offers to buy Car- 
dinalate, iv., 289 

Gonzalvo de Cordova, restores Fer- 
rante II. to Naples, iv., 245; drives 
out French, iv., 289; reduces Ostia, 
iv., 291; in Rome, iv., 291-2; cap- 
tures Calabria, v., 19; drives French 
from Naples, v., 47 ; imprisons Ce- 
sare Borgia, v., 72 

Goritz, Johann von, vi., 201 

Gossembrot, Sigismund, vi., 17 

Gozzone, Boccalino, heads revolt of 
Osimo against Innocent VIII., iv., 


147 

Craliaut Matthias, his opinions con- 
demned at Constance, ii., 114-5 

Grapaldi, Francesco, crowned poet, v., 
201 

Grassis, Paris de, messenger of Julius 
II. to Cardinals, v., 83 ; his account 
of Julius II.’s rooms, v., 85; ?@”- 
ranges Lateran Council, v., 170; his 
last interview with Julius IIL., vz, 187 ; 
his account of the coronation of two 
poets, v., 201 ; conversations of, with 
Leo X., v., 215, 230 ; views of, about 
reform of the Church, v., 223; with 
Leo X. at Bologna, v., 247-8; at 
close of Lateran Council, v., 267 ; 
his account of the conspiracy against 
Leo X., v., 283-5; his diary, v., 305- 
6; extracts from, v., 306-19 

Gratius, Ortuin, vi., 30, 42; in ‘ Epis- 
tolee Obscurorum Virorum,’ vi., 51-6 

Greek Church, union with, discussed 
at Constance, ii., 107-9; begun by 
Council of Basel, ii., 267-8; begun 
by Eugenius IV., ii., 268 ; envoys of 
Council at Constantinople, ii., 272; 
Greeks accept the Pope's terms, ii., 
306-7 ; attitude of Greeks towards 
union, ii., 329-30 ; causes of separa- 
tion of Churches, ii., 330 ; the Greeks 
at the Council of Ferrara, ii., 332- 
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. 40; the Greeks at the Council of | Hallam, Robert, Bishop of Salisbury, 


Florence, ii., 341-50; acceptance of 
union by the Greeks, ii., 348-9; 
decree about union published, ii., 
349; reception of, in Greece, ii., 
350-1 ; renewed in 1452, iii., 139 

Gregory, Brother, founds Bohemian 
Brothers, iv., 37 

— I., Pope, i., 8-9 

— II., Pope, i, 9-10 

— VII., Pope, i., 16-20 

— IX., Pope, i., 26 

— XI., Pope, i., 56, 57; his dealing- 
with England, 1., 116-8; with Bos 
hemia, i., 356 

— XII., elected Pope, i., 200; early 
life of, i., 200-1 ; professes desire for 
union of Church, i, 201; agrees to 
conference at Savona, i., 203-4; 
his nepotism, i., 207; intrigues of 
Ladislas against, i., 208 ; equivoca- 
tions of, to French ambassadors, i., 
209-11 ; leaves Rome for Siena, i, 
212; fails to appear at Savona, i., 
213; goes to Lucca, i., 214; dis- 
avows the intention of abdicating, i., 
218; new creation of Cardinals, i., 
218-9 ; deserted by the Cardinals, i., 
219; retires to Rimini, i., 222-3; 
character of, i., 225; sells States of 
the Church to Ladislas, i., 233; 
declared contumacious by Council 
of Pisa, i, 238; deposed by the 
Council of Pisa, i, 246; holds 
Council at Cividale, i., 254 ; flees to 
Gaeta, i., 254; abandoned by Ladis- 
las, i., 279-80; flees to Rimini, i., 
280 ; summoned to Council of Con- 
stance, i., 289; sends legates to 
Constance, i., 308; proffers abdica- 
tion, i., 316; abdicates, ii., 59; 
death of, ii., 108; authorities for, 
1. 377°9 ‘ 

Grenada, capture of, iv., 159 

Groot, Gerhard, founds Brethren of 
Common Life, ii., 113-4; vi., 7 

Guasto, Marquis of, vi., 336 

Guicciardini, Francesco, Jettersof, from 
Spain, v., 176-7 ; judgment of Julius 
II., v., 190; reports as to a Ghi- 
belline rising, vi., 296 


Hadrian de Castello, or of Corneto, 
Cardinal, his supper to Alexander 
VI., v., 49; his palace by Bramante, 
v., 86-7 ; his strange departure from 
Rome, v., 109; adviser of Maxi- 
milian, v., 110; accused of conspir- 
ing against Leo X., v., 283-4 


at the Council of Pisa, i., 244; made 
Cardinal, i., 281; at Constance, ii., 
37; at the trial of Hus, ii., 37; 
his relations to Sigismund, ii. 66; 
death of, ii., 96 

Hanska, Martinek, burned in Prag for 
heresy, ii., 181-2 

Hawkwood, Sir John, at the massacre 
of Cesena, i., 73; a typical con- 
dottiere, i., 276 

Hayton, John, attacks University of 

aris, i., 152 

Hegius, Alexander, vi., 12 

Heimburg, Gregory, brings proposals 
of German electors to Eugenius 
IV., iii., 32; envoy of the electors 
to Frederick III., ili., 76-7; envoy 
to Eugenius IV., iii., 77-9; at Diet 
of Frankfort, iii., 81; at Diet of 
Neustadt (1452), iii, 131; repre- 
res me of Austria at 

ongress of Mantua, iii., 233; speech 

in behalf of Sigismund of the Tyrol, 
iii, 234; prompts Sigismund to 
appeal to a future Council, iii., 237 ; 
his appeals, iii,, 256-8 ; his writings 
against Pius II, iii., 258-65; flees 
to the Bohemian Court, iil., 306; 
helps George Podiebrad, iv.. 21 ; his 
letter to Paul IL., iv., 24-6 ; death of, 


iv., 34 

Henry III. ; Emperor, restores Empire 
and Papacy, i., 15 

— III., King of England, ally of 
Papacy, i., 27 

— 1V., Emperor, humbled by Gregory 
VII., i., 18 

— IV., King of England, his attitude 
to the Lollards, i., 351 

— V., King of England, his dealings 
with Sigismund, 1i., 65-6; attitude 
towards Council of Constance, ii., 
86; deserts Sigismund, ii., 94-6; 

revents Bishop of Winchester from 
oming Cardinal, ii., 157 

— VI., King of England, letter of, 
to Council of Basel, ii., 320; his 
letter to Pius II., ili., 232 

— VII., Emperor, his Italian expedi- 
tion, i., 37 

— VII., King of England, Bull of 
Innocent VIII. to, iv., 182; makes 
peace with Charles VIII., iv., 208 ; 
joins League against France, iv., 
248; relations of with Cardinal 
Hadrian, v., 109 

— VIII., King of England, sends 
Bainbridge to Rome, v., 124-5; un- 
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trustworthy envoy of Julius II. to, 
v., 1533; joins Holy League, v., 157 ; 
opposes Council of Pisa, v., 158; 
his schemes for a partition of France, 
v., 209-1x ; invades France, v., 212 ; 
betrayed by Ferdinand, v., 213-4 ; 
makes peace with Louis XII, v., 
228; presses for Wolsey's Car- 
dinalate, v.,- 237-9; betrayed by 
Maximilian, v., 252-43; tries to win 
Charles of Spain, v., 256; his 
opinion of a Crusade, v., 276; makes 
peace with Francis I., v., 289-90 ; as- 
pires to the Empire, vi., 113-4, 116 ; 
made ‘Defender of the Faith,’ vi., 
190-1 ; his place in European politics, 
Vi. , 299-300, 312-3 

Henry of Trastamare, ousts Peter the 
Cruel from Castile, i., 106-7 

Herrera, Don Michiel, vi., 310 

Hezius, Dietrich, Secretary of Adrian 
VI., vi., 268-9 

Hildebrand of Saona, leader of re- 
forming party in the twelfth century, 


Hochstraten, Jakob, opposes Reuch- 
lin, vi., 39-40, 42; appeals to the 
Pope, vi., 43; Erasmus’ opinion of 
him, 59 

Household, Papal, i., 257-9 

Hungary, its relations with Naples, i, 
77-8 ; alliance of Urban VI. with, i., 
80-1; sends Charles of Durazzo to 
Naples, i., 82; murder of Charles 
of Durazzo in, i., 97-8; ill success 
of Sigismund in, i., 169, 171, 285; 
attempt of Ladislas upon, i., 174-5 ; 
its relation to the Hussite wars, i1., 
174, 176, 179; Sigismund’s disposi- 
tion of, ii., 315; position of Albert 
in, iti., §; Frederick III.’s position 
as guardian of Ladislas, posthu- 
mous son of King Albert, ili., 26 ; 
Wladislaf of Polind chosen king, 
iii., 6x ; Cesarini legate in, iii., 67 ; 
battle of Varna, iii., 67 ; negotiations 
about succession, iil., 683 rising 
of, under John Hunyadi, against 
Frederick III., iii., 129; wars against 
the Turks under Hunyadi, iii. , 185-6; 
siege of Belgrad, iii., 186; death of 
Hunvadi and King Ladislas, iii., 
187-8 ; accession of Matthias Cor- 
vinus, iii., 213; dealings of Pius II. 
with, ili., 308-9; peace between 
Matthias and Frederick III., iii., 
315; alliance of Pius II. with, iii, 


320 
Hunyadi, John, Governor of Hun- 


gary, iii., 185 ; saves Belgrad from 
the Turks, iii., 186; death of, iii., 


I 
see John, early life of, ii., 3 5 teaches 


in Prag, ii., 4; leads the Bohemian 
masters in the University, ii., 6-7 ; 
summoned before Archbishop Zby- 
nek, ii., 9; appeals from Pope 
Alexander V., ii., 10-1 ; summoned 
before the Pope, ii., 12; excom- 
municated, ii., 133 protests against 
the sale of Indulgences, ii., 15-6; 
leaves Prag, ii., 18; opinions of, ii., 
19-22 ; journeys to Constance, ii., 
23; his arrival in Constance, ti., 24 ; 
his hopes from the Council, ii., 26-7 ; 
brought before the Cardinals, 1i., 
28-9; imprisoned, ii., 30; taken to 
Gottlieben, ii., 34; declares for 
Communion under both kinds, ii., 
35; first audience before the Coun- 
cil, ii., 38-9; second audience, ii., 
39-42; third audience, ii., 42-4; 
attempts to procure his retractation, 
ii, 45-8 ; condemned to death, ii., 48- 
9 ; executed, ii, 50; fairness of his 
trial discussed, ii., 50-1; effects ot 
his death on Bohemia, ii., 51-2; 
Martin V. condemns, ii., 110; 
authorities for the history of, ii., 


57-8 
— Nicolas of. See Nicolas 
Hutten, Ulrich von, early life of, vi., 


49; his opinion of Erasmus, vi., §73 
his ‘ Triumph of Capnion,’ vi., 57-8 ; 
sides with Luther, vi., 140-x ; raises 
a Lutheran party, vi., 151 ; his popu- 
larity, vi., 174 


Hynek of Lichtenberg, rebels against 


King George of Bohemia, iv., 16-7 


ICONOCLASTIC controversy, i., 9-10 
Iglau, Compacts signed at, il., 289 
Indulgences, growth of theory of, vi., 


68-75; Leo X.’s Decretal, vi., 106; 
granted at the Jubilee, i, 113; 
protest of Hus against the sale 
of, ii., 15-63; proposed sale of, by 
Council of Basel, ii., 269-70; de- 
cree granting Indulgences issued by 
the Council, ii, 274; protest of 
Martin Mayr against, in Germany, 
iii., 190 ; defended by Cardinal Pic- 
colomoni, iii., 194. 


Infessura, Stefano, his writings, ii., 


73 ; his opinion of Lionardo della 
Rovere, iv., 73; of Piero Riario, 
iv., 75 ; his tale about Roberto 
Malatesta, iv., 105, ”. 1; his hatred 
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of Sixtus IV., iv., 132-3; his di 
_ of Sixtus aimee e 
inghirami, ‘Tommaso, Vatican libra- 
rian v., 204% 


Empire, iii., 152-3; presses his plan 
at Neustadt, ili., 154-5; his death, 
iii, , 188 


Jacob, S., battle of, iii. , 37 


Innocent III., Pope, importance of | Jakubek of Mies, teaches the necessity 


ne pane cates i, 21-5 

— 1V., Pope, his struggle inst 

Frederick II., i., 26 dingy 
— VI., Pope, sends Albornoz to 
Italy, i., 55 
— VII., Pope, election of, i., 185; 
early life of, i., 185; dealings of 
Ladislas with, i., 186-8; factious 
conduct of Romans to, i., 188-90; 
tlees from Rome, i., 190-1 ; in Viter- 
bo, i. 191; recalled by Romans, i., 
192 ; negotiates with Benedict XIIL., 
i., 193; makes peace with Ladislas, 
i., 197; death of, i., 197; character 
of, i., 197-8; authorities for his life, 
i., 377-8 
—- VIII., (Giovanni Battista Cibd), 
elected Pope, iv., 138; wars 
against Waples, iv., 14c-4; makes 
peace with Naples, iv., 144-5; puts 
down revolt of Osimo, iv., 147; 
makes alliance with Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, iv., 147-8; favours the 
revolt of Forli against the Riarii, iv., 
149; his creation of Cardinals, 1489, 
iv., 1§0-1 5 receives Prince Djem, iv., 
153-4; attempt to poison him, iv., 
154-5; his anger against Ferrante 
ot Naples, iv., 156-7 ; rumour of his 
death, iv., 1§7; gives dispensation 
for the marriage of Charles VIII., 
iv., 31§8; reconciled with Naples, 
iv., 159, 174; his reception of the 
Holy Lance, iv., 174-5; his death, iv., 
176; his character, iv., 176-7; his 
patronage of art, iv., 180-1; Bacon’s 
opinion of, iv., 182 ; authorities for, 
iv., 338-40 ; tomb of, v., 91 

Inquisition, Spanish, confirmed by 
Sixtus IV., iv., 130 

Investitures, contest about, i., 17-20. 

Isabella, of Castile, founds Spanish 
Inquisition, iv., 130 

Isolani, Cardinal, John XXIII.'s 
legate in Rome, ii., 134 


Jacos, Archbishop of Trier, urges 
summons of a new Council, iii., 30 ; 
forms league on behalf of Felix V., 
iii., 35; deposed by Eugenius IV., 
iii,, 74; at Congress of Bourges, iii., 
103; reconciled to Nicolas V., iii, 
105; schemes against Frederick IIL., 
iii,, 151; his plan for reform of the 


of reception of Communion under 
both kinds, ii., 35, 171 


Jerome of Prag, at Oxford, i., 360; 


disputes against Indulgences, ii., 16; 
early life of, ii., 36; brought pri- 
soner to Constance, ii., 36; recants 
his opinions, ii., 53; accused before 
the Council, ii., 53-4; his trial, ii., 
55-7; his execution, ii., 57-8 


Jobst, Markgraf of Moravia, elected 


King of the Romans, i., 271-2; his 
death, i., 272 


John I., King of Aragon, recognises 


Clement VII., i., 108 


—IL, Kgs of Castile, recognises 


Clement VII., i., 107 


— VIII., Pope, confers Empire on 


Charles the Bald, i., 14 


— XXII., Pope, his conflict with Lewis 


of Bavaria and the Fraticelli, i., 37- 
41 ; his last years, i., 47-8 


— XXIII., Pope, elected, i., 267-8; 


character of, i., 268 ; supports Louis 
of Anjou against Ladislas, i., 268 ; 
dealings with Carlo Malatesta, i., 
270; first dealings with Sigismund, 
i., 272; returns to Rome, i., 273; 
his triumph at the battle of Rocca 
Secca, i., 274; deserted by the 
League, i., 275; deserted by Sforza, 
i., 278; makes peace with Ladislas, 
i., 278-9; summons Council at Rome, 
i., 280-2; driven from Rome by 
Ladislas, i., 283-4 ; flees to Florence, 
i., 284-5; appeals for help to Sigis- 
mund, 1., 287; agrees to Council at 
Constance, i., 288 ; conference with 
Sigismund at Lodi, i., 289; at Cre- 
mona, i., 290; recovers Rome, i., 
293; hesitates to go to Constance, i., 
294; his journey to Constance, i., 
294-5; opens the Council of Con- 
Stance, i., 307; beginning of op- 
position to, i., 308-9; canonises S. 
Briget, i., 315-6; proposed abdica- 
tion of, i., 316-7; charges against, i., 
319; agrees to abdication, i., 320; 
presents golden rose to Sigismund, 
1., 322; flees to Schaffhausen, i., 
326-7; excuses his flight, i., 329; 
summons Curia to quit Constance, 
i., 330; flees to Lauffenberg, i., 
333 ;_to Freiburg, i., 336; cited by 
the Council, i., 340; articles against. 
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i., 341; deposed, i. , 342-3 ; character 
of, i., 344-6; his dealings with 
Bohemia, ii., 13-4, 18, 22; his deal- 
ings with Hus at Constance, ii., 
24, 29-31; authorities for his life, i., 
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John a Chlum, accompanies Hus to 
Constance, ii., 23-4; anger at Hus’s 
imprisonment, ii., 28-9; efforts of, 
in behalf of Hus, ii., 34, 38-9; affronts 
Sigismund, ii., 41; his interview 
with Hus, ii., 47-8 

— of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, his 
relations to Spanish politics, i., 107 ; 
his ministry in England. i., 116; 
his relations to Wyclif, i., 117, 125 

—of Jenstein, Archbishop of Prag, 
his relations to Wenzel, i., 358 

— of Montenegro, disputes with Greeks 
at Council of Florence, ii., 342-3 

— S,, Nepomucen, a saint by mistake, 
Ly 359 

— Palzologus, Greek Emperor, at 
Venice, ii., 331-2; at Ferrara, ii., 
332-40; at Florence, ii., 341-9; his 
fortunes in Greece, ii., 350-1 

— of Palomar, at opening of Council 
of Basel, ii., 195 ; deputed to dispute 
against Hussites, ii., 236, 244; sent 
as envoy to Prag, ii., 249 ; his report 
to the Council on Bohemian affairs, 
ii., 252; advises the concession of 
Communion under both kinds, ii., 
252; sent on a second embassy to 
Prag, ii., 252; negotiates with the 
Diet of Prag, ii, 255-7; Council’s 
envoy at Regensburg, ii., 279 

— of Pomuc, put to death by Wen- 
zel, i., 358 

— of Segovia, at Council of Basel, iii., 
18; one of triumvirs to appoint 
electors, ‘iii., 19; created Cardinal 
by Felix V., iii, 28, at Diet of 
Mainz, iii., 29-30; quarrels with the 
Council, iii., 31; last years of, iii, 
110-1; his history of the Council of 
Basel, ii., 377-8 

— Stoikovic, of Ragusa, envoy of 
University of Paris to Martin V., ii., 
145; at the Council of Siena, ii., 148 ; 
urges suminons of Council of Basel, 
ii., 193; at Conference of Eger, ii., 
195; deputy of Cesarini at Council 

_of Basel, i1., 195; deputed to dis- 
pute with the Hussites, ii., 235; 

. dines with Procopius, ii., 237; at-! 

_ tacks the first article of Prag, ii., 
242-3; disputes with Rokycana, ii., | 
244; envoy of the Council to Con- ! 
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stantinople, ii.,, 269; his pacific 
counsels at Constantinople, ii., 306 ; 
his account of the Council of Siena, 
ii,, 368; his account of the Council 
of Basel, ii., 379; his account of the 
Hussites, ii., 380 


Joseph, Patriarch of Constantinople, 


his meeting with Eugenius IV., iL, 
333; at the Council of Ferrara, ii., 
334-40 ; arrives in Florence, ii., 341: 
death of, ii., 344-5 


ost, Bishop of Breslau, iv., 17 
ubilee, instituted in 1300, i., 30; pro- 


claimed for 1390 by Urban VI.,i., 
103; held in 1390, i., 113; held in 
1400, i., 166-7; heldin 1450, isprrs; 
held in 1475, iv., 79; held in 1500, 
v., 8 


“9 
Julia, discovery of the tomb of, iv., 


179 
Julius II. (Giuliano della Rovere), elec- 


tion of, v., 68; his dealings with 
Cesare Borgia, v. , 68-72 ; his relations 
with Venice, v., 76; his idea of pat- 
riotism, v,,77; hisaccord with Venice, 
V.» 79-80 ; his relations to the Borgia 
policy, v., 80-1; his family arrange- 
ments, v., 81-2; his constitution 
against simony, v., 82-3 ; his patron- 
age of Giuliano di San Gallo, v., 
87-8; Bramante’s buildings for, v., 
88-9; design for his tomb, v., 89; 
his dealings with Michel Angelo, v., 
93-4; his rebuilding of S. Peter’s, v., 
94-7 ; allows title of Emperor elect, 
V., 112; projects league against 
Venice, v., 113 ; joins league of Cam- 
brai, v., 114-5; excommunicates 
Venice, v., 117; his harshness to- 
wards Venice, v., 119; negotiates 
with Venice, v., 120+5 ; quarrels with 
Louis XII., v., 122-3 ; makes agree- 
ment with Venice, v., 126-7; ab- 
solves Venice, v., 127-8 ; his gains 
from Venice, v., 128-9; Venetian 
protests against, v., 129-32; projects 
a league against France, v., 133; 
allies with Swiss, v., 134-5; exconi- 
municates Duke of Ferrara, v., 136; 
abandoned by Swiss, v., 136-7 ; at- 
tacked by French in Bologna, v., 
140-1 ; besieges Mirandola, v. , 142-4 ; 
fails against Ferrara, v., 145 ; visited 
by Bishop of Gurk, v., 146 ; loses 
Bologna, v., 147; his grief at the 
murder of Alidosi, v., 149; Sum- 
mons Council of the Lateran, v., 
151-2; Megotiates league against 
France, v., 1§3; his illness and 
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recovery, v., 153-5; publishes Hol 
League, v., 1573 summoned Cy 
Council of Milan, v., 164; insecure 
in Rome, v., 166; receives news of 
battle of Ravenna, v., 169; opens 
Lateran Council, v., 171-2 ; recovers 
Bologna, v., 174; his dealings with 
the Duke of Ferrara, v. , 175-6 ; alarm 
as to his plans, v., 176; permits 
restoration of Medici, v., 183; wins 
over Maximilian to the teran 
Council, v., 184-5; fails to win 
Ferrara, v., 186 ; his death, v., 188 ; 
contemporary judgments of, v., 190; 
founder of the Papal States, v., 
Igi-3; patron of art, v., 194 ; re- 
lations to Michel Angelo, v., 194-6; 
his tomb, v., 196-7; relations to 
Raffaelle, v., 197-200; coronation 
of poets by, v., 201; Raffaelle’s 
ortrait of, v., 201-2; authorities 
or, V., 305-6 


KALTEISEN, Heinrich, appointed to 
dispute against Hussites at Basel, 
ii., 236, 2 

Korybut, Sigismund, of Poland, 
comes as ruler of Bohemia, ii., 185 ; 
recalled from Prag, ii., 185 ; returns 
as leader of the Moderates, ii., 186; 
his negotiations with Rome, ii., 188 ; 
at the battle of Aussig, ii., 188; 
failure of his plan of reconciliation, 
ii., 189 

Kostka, Sdenek, Bohemian envoy to 
Pius IL., iii., 281-3 

Krafft, Adam, vi., 23 

Krain, Archbishop of. 
maglio 

Kuttenberg, Sigismund defeated at, 
by Zizka, ii., 184 


See Zuccal- 


LA BALUE, Cardinal, imprisoned by 
Louis XI.. iv., 58; opposes peace 
with Naples, iv., 143; quarrels 
with Cardinal Savelli, iv., 146; 
besieges Osimo, iv., 147 

La Chaux, Poupet de, ambassador to 
Adrian VI., vi., 228 

Ladislas, King of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary, ward of Frederick III., iii., 
26; accompanies Frederick III. to 
Italy, iii., 121; plots to carry him 
away from Frederick IIL, iii., 126, 
127 ; given upto Count of Cilly, iii., 
130; recognised King of Bohemia, 
iil., 130; cowardice of, iii, 186; 
death of, iii., 188 

— King of Naples, his accession, 
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i., 98; the coronation, i., 112; 
ill success at first, i., 133; his first 
marriage and divorce, i., 134-5; 
captures Aquila, 1., 136; besieges 
Naples, i., 160; puts down rising 
of the Romans, i., 161; makes ex- 
pedition against Hungary, i., 174-5; 
helps Innocent VII., i., 186; forms 
a party in Rome, i., 186; sends 
troops against Rome, i., r92 ; makes 
peace with Innocent VIL, i., 197; 
attempts to seize Rome, i., 208; 
prepares to renew his attack, i., 
212-3; enters Rome, i., 216; his in- 
fluence over Gregory XII., i., 216; 
relations to Cossa, 1., 232; fails to 
prevent Council of Pisa, i., 233-4; 
captures Cortona, i., 234 ; loses Rome, 
i., 260-1 ; defeated at Rocca Secca, 
i., 273; excommunicated by John 
XXIIL, i., 275; makes peace with 
John XXIII, i., 278-9 ; his policy, i., 
282-3; occupies Rome, i., 283-4; 
advances to Perugia, i., 291 ; death 
of, i., 292; character of, i., 293 
Ladislas of Poland, elected King of 
Bohemia, iv., 33; his religious atti- 
tude, iv., 35 
Lahnstein, deposition of Wenzel by 
the Rhenish Electors at, i., 169-70 
Langol, Don Pedro Luis de, made 
Gonfalonier of the Church of Calixtus 
Ill., iii., 195; Vicar of Benevento 
and Terracina, iii., 197; flees from 
Rome, iii., 197-8 
— Rodrigo, made Cardinal, iii, 183; 
takes name of Borgia, iii., 195. See 
Borgia 
Lang, Matthias, Bishop of Gurk, Car- 
dinal, proclaims Maximilian em- 
peror elect, v., 111; attempt of 
ulius II. to bribe, v., 134; visits 
ulius II. at Bologna, v., 146; at 
Lateran Council, v., 184-5 ; crowns 
two poets, v., 201 
Langenstein, Henry, writes the ‘Con- 
cilium Pacis,’ i., 140-1 
Lannoy, Charles de, Viceroy of Naples, 
vi., 290, 292, 297, 308 ; negotiations 
of Clement with, vi., 330-6 ; letter of, 
to Charles, vi., 351-2; death of, vi., 
56 
op ae Odet de Foix, Marshal of, 
driven from Milan, vi., 188; in 
Italy, vi., 351. See Foix, Odet de 
Lelli, Teodoro de, his pamphlet 
against Heimburg, iii., 261 
Leo I., Pope, settles disputes between 
East and West, i., 7 
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Leo III., Emperor, results of his icono- 
clastic edict, i., 9-10 

—IIL, Pope, crowns Charles the 
Great, i., 11 

— IX., Pope, excommunicates Greck 
Patriarch, ii., 330 ’ 

— X. (Giovanni de’ Medici), election 
of, v., 205-6; coronation of v., 208- 
9}; renews alliance with Maximilian, 
v., 209; pacific attitude of, v., 214 ; 
holds sixth session of Lateran 
Council, v., 215 ; restores schismatic 
Cardinals, v., 216-7 ; receives sub- 
mission of France, v., 217-9; his 
first creation of Cardinals, v., 223 ; 
his schemes for Medicean domina- 
tion, v., 227-8; his alliances, v., 
229; his league with Francis I., v., 
236; creates Wolsey Cardinal, v., 
238-9; his alarm after Marignano, 
v., 243-43; his accord with Francis 
I., v., 244-5; visits Florence, v., 
246; confers with Francis I., v., 
247-9; returns to Rome, v., 250; 
his duplicity, v., 253-4; wrests 
Urbino from Guidubaldo, v., 255 ; 
opposes College of Bishops, v., 
261-2; abolishes Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion of France, v., 263-5; his Con- 
cordat with France, v., 265; dis- 
solves Lateran Council, v., 267; 
helpless in war of Urbino, v., 
277 ; conspiracy of Cardinals against, 
v., 279-82; his dealings with the 
criminals, v., 283-6; his project of 
a Crusade, v., 287-8; failure of his 
diplomacy, v., 288-9; grants In- 
dulgences for a Crusade, v., 290-1 ; 
authorities for, v., 304-5; position 
of Papacy under, vi., 3; attitude 
towar Reuchlin, vi. 43, 603 
grants Indulgences, vi., 72; his 
proceedings about Luther’s theses, 
vi.,81 ; letter of Luther to, vi., 84-5; 
letter of Maximilian to, vi., 90-1 ; 
letter of Luther to, 1519, vi., 104; 
his Decretal about Indulgences, vi., 
106; his attitude about the imperial 
succession, vi., 110-7 ; his relations to 
Charles V., 1519, vi., 117-20; puts to 
death Gian Paolo Baglione, vi., 121 ; 
excommunicates Luther, vi., 159; 
his difficulties with Francis I., vi., 
185; allies with Charles V., vi., 
186-7; death of, vi., 188; relations 
with Henry VIII., vi., 189-91 ; age 
of, vi., 191-2; his mode of life, vi, 
193-5; his patronage of scholarship, 
vi,, 202-3; his patronage of art, vi., 
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205-10; his character, vi., 210-5; 
his debts, vi., 211-2 

Lewis III. of Bavaria, Pfalzgraf, protects 
envoys of Benedict XIII. at Con- 
stance, i., 315; restores order on 
John XXIII.’s flight, i., 328; Pro- 
tector of the Council, i, 3443; has 
custody of the deposed John XXIIL., 
i, 344; Sells John XXIII. to the 
Florentines, ii., 136-7 

— IV., Pfalzgraf, marries Mar- 
garet, daughter of Felix V., iii., 38; 
recognises Nicolas V., iii., ou 

—of Bavaria, Emperor, attacked by 
John XXIL, i., 38; allies with Fra- 
ticelli, i, 40; helped by Marsiglio, 
i, 41-2; crowned in Rome, i., 47; 
mistakes in his policy, i., 47-50 

— — iv., 18, 19 

— the Great, King of Hungary, 
his relations to Naples, i., 80-1 ; his 
death, i., 97 

Libraries, Roman, vi., 203 

Limousin Cardinals at Conclave of 
Urban VIL., i., 62-4 

Lipan, battle of, ii., 261-2 

Livorno, rebellious Cardinals at, i., 
222 


Locker, Jacob, vi., 13-25 


Lodi, conference of Sigismund and 
John XXIII. at, i., 289 


— pacification of, 1454, iii., 143 
Lal a 


ards, growth Of, 1., 348-9 ; petition 

of, to Parliament, i., 349; opposed 
by Archbishop Arundel, 1., 350 ; their 
political significance, i., 351-2 

Lombards, the, their kingdom in Italy, 
i., 7, 10-1 

Lorqua, Don Ramiro de, beheaded by 
Cesare Borgia, v., 39 

Lothar II., King of the Franks, re- 
buked by Nicolas I., i., 14 

Louis. Duke of Orleans, ambassador 
to Benedict XIIL., i., 149, protects 
Benedict XIII., i., 159 ; rivalry with 
Duke of Burgundy, i., 176 ; supports 
Benedict XIII., i., 176; prevails on 
Charles VI. to restore obedience to 
Benedict XIII., i., 179; his under- 
taking on behalf of Benedict XIII., 
i., 179-80 ; assassinated, i., 220 

— I., Duke of Anjou, his claims to 
Naples sanctioned by Clement VII., 
i., 813 invades Naples, i., 85; ill 
success and death, i., 88-9 

-— II., Duke of Anjou. his claims to 
Naples, i., 98-100 ; regent of France, 
i,, og; crowned King of Naples, i., 
1113 success in Naples, i., 1333 
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driven from Naples, i., 165 ; supports { Ludovico, Fra, of Bologna, his impo- 


Benedict XIII., i., 176; renews war 


sition on Pius II., iii., 309-10 


on Ladislas, i., 260; with John| Luigi of Ferrara, envoy of Aléxander 


XXIII. in Bologna, i., 268-9; in 


VI. to Savonarola, iv. , 260 


Rome, i., 272; victory at Rocca; Lupak, Martin, Bohemian envoy to 


Secca, i., 273 ; departure to Province, 
i., 274; death of, i., 275 
Louis 1II., Duke of Anjou ; prosecutes 


Basel, ii., 250, 259-60; at Regens- 
burg, li., 279; elected bishop by 
the Bohemians, ii., 287 


his claims in Naples, ii., 140; re- | Lusignan, Cardinal of, made /egatus a 


tires to Rome, ii., 144 
— IX. of France, his Crusade, i., 26; 
his Pragmatic Sanction, i., 27 


latere by Council of Basel, ii., 265 ; 
Council's envoy at Congress of Arras, 
11. , 293-4 


— XI., King of France, accession of, | Luther, Martin, his opinion of Savona- 


iii., 269; negotiations of Pius II. 
with, iii., 273-4 ; abolishes Pragmatic 
Sanction, iii., 275-6; complaisance 
of Pius II. to, iii., 277. complaints 
of, against Pius II., iii., 279 ; anger 
of, at Neapolitan policy of Pius IL., 
iii., 302-3 ; his anti-papal measures, 
iii., 303-4; by royal ordinances re- 
stores the Pragmatic Sanction, iii., 
-§ ; his answer to Pius II.'s crusad- 
ing project, iii., $13.3 invests Fran- 
cesco Sforza with Genoa, iii., 321 ; 
forbids Duke of Burgundy to go on 
Crusade, iii., 323; his friendship 
to the Medici, iv., 94; allows ex- 
communication of Venice, iv., 111; 
inherits Neapolitan claims of the 
house of Anjou, iv., 141 ; gives pre- 
ferments to Giovanni de’ Medici, iv., 
160 ; death of, iv., 191 
— XII., King of France, accession 
of, iv., 305; marries Anne of 
Brittany, iv., 306; captures Milan, 
iv., 311; plans partition of Naples, 
v., 18; in North Italy, v., 32-3; 
signs treaty of Blois, v., 78-9 ; allies 
with Ferdinand, v., 98; abandons 
Giovanni, Bentivoglio, v., 102; has 
an interview with Ferdinand, v., 107 ; 
favours Venice, v., 112-3; joins 
League of Cambrai, v., 114 ; defeats 
Venice, v., 118; quarrels with Julius 
II., v., 122-3; Julius II., tries to 
form league against, v., 1333; calls 
synod at Tours, v., 138 ; vacillating 
policy of, towards Council of Pisa, v., 
152-3; embassy of Machiavelli to, 
v., 159; throws away results of 
battle of Ravenna, v., 169; loses 
Milan, v., 173; death of, v., 


2 
Labeck, Bishop of, advocates marriage 
of clergy at Basel, ii., 266 

Lucca, Urban VI. at, i., 99; Gregory 
XII. at, i., 214; flight of the Car- 
dinals from, i., 219 


rola, iv., 285; early life of, vi., 61-3 ; 
teaches at Wittenberg, vi., 64; his 
theses about Indulgences, vi., 67, 78- 
9; his controversy with Prierias, vi., 
81-6; his interview with Cajetan, vi., 
93-8 ; appeals to a Council, vi., ror- 
2; agrees to keep silence, vi., 104; 
development of his opinions in 1519, 
vi., 130-2; disputes at Leipzig, vi., 
132-4; forms a party, vi., 136-8; 
prepares for conflict, vi., 142-3; 
his controversies in 1520, vi., 147-9; 
‘To the Christian Nobility,’ vi., 152- 
4; ‘On the Babylonish Captivity,’ 
vi., 156-7; ‘On the Freedom of a 
Christian Man,’ vi., 157-8; excom- 
municated, vi., 159; burns the Pope's 
Bull, vi., 167; at Diet of Worms, vi., 
174-81; at the Wartburg, vi., 182; 
returns to Wittenberg, vi., 249-50; 
his controversy with Henry VIII, 
vi, 251-2; attitude of, to the 
peasants’ rising, vi., 303-5; his mar- 
riage, vi., 307; ordains a deacon, 
Vi., 307 


Lysura, John of, adviser of German 


electors, iii., 9; at Diet of Frank- 
fort, jii., 83 ; share of, in restoration 
of German obedience, iii., 89; at 
Congress of Regensburg, iii., 148 


MACHIAVELLI, his opinion of Sixtus IV., 


iv., 116; letters to, from Rome, v. 
26-7 ; on eml assy to Cesare Borgia, 
v., 31; at Sinigaglia with Cesare, v., 
36-40 ; his estimate of the massacre, 
v., 43; his estimate of Alexander 
VI., v., §23; his political ideal, v., 
75; his criticism of Julius IL, v., 
100; his criticism of Venice, v., 
118; his criticism of Louis XJJ.'s 
policy, v., 138; his negotiations 
about Council of Pisa, v., 159, 161- 
2; reorganises Florentine militia, v., 
180; his opinion of Soderini, v., 181; 
exiled from Florence, v., 207 
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Magyars, invasion of, 1, 35 Mo- 
hammed II. repulsed from Belgrad, 
iii., 186; letter of Pius II. to, in, 

10-1 


Maing; Diet of, 1439, accepts some of 


the Basel decrees, iii., 9; iis Of, 
1441, proposes a new Council, 1. 
nabs ; Taupe about the archbishop- 
ric of, iii., 265; settlement of dis- 
pute, iii, as } 

Malatesta, Carlo, befriends Gregory 


XII., i, 203, 223; at the Council of 


Pisa, i., 243; his dealings with 
Cossa, i., 267; hostility against 
tha XXIII, i., 270 ; repulsed from 
logna, i., 275; teceives Gregory 
XIL. in Rimini, 1., 280; urges sum- 
moning of a Council, i., 282; fights 
for Venice, i., 286 ; threatens Bolog- 
na, i., 289; proctor for Gregory 
XII.’s abdication, ii, 59; defeated 
by saree ii., 133; puts down 
rising o ogna, ii., 1§3 
— Gismmondo. Lord of Rimini, at Con- 
ress of Mantua, iii., 227; media- 
tion of Pius II. in behalf of, iii, 
243; defeated by Fredrigo of Ur- 
bino, iii., 289 ; death of, iv., 28 
— Roberto, wins Rimini, iv., 28, 30-1; 
made papal general, iv., rox; wins 
battle of Campo Morto, iv., 104; 
death of, iv., 105 
Malésec, Cardinal, presides at Coun- 
cil of Pisa, 1., 2 
Malipiero, Domenico, hts ‘ History of 
Venice,’ ii., 390 
Manetti, Giarozzo, his harangue to 
Nicolas V., iii., 102; his character 
and works, iii., 166-7; his life of 
Nicolas V., ii., 385-6 
Manfreddi, Astorre, dispossessed by 
Cesare Borgia, v., 16 
— Ettore dei, put to death by Cossa, 


i, 232 

nadheerea) Andrea, works of, in Rome, 
iv., 180-1 

Mantua, Congress of, proclaimed by 
Pius II., iii., 208; arrival of Pius 
Il. at, iii., 218; proceedings of, iii., 
219-40 ; results of, tii, 241; autho- 
rities for, ii., 390 

— — v., 178 

Manuel, Don Juan, ambassador in 
Rome, vi., 122, 185-6; his dealings 
with Adrian, vi., 227, 235, 264 

Margaret Maultasch, Imperial dispen- 
sation for her marriage, i., 49 

— Queen Regent of Naples, struggles 
against the Angevin party, i., 98-9 ; 


~ 











appeals to the soldiers for Ladislas, 
i., 136 


Mariano da Genazzano, Fra, preaches 


at Florence, iv., 170; attacks Sa- 
vonarola, iv., 269 


Marignano, battle of, v., 240-3 
Marini, Anton, agent ‘of George of 


Bohemia, iii., 324-5 


Marino, victory of Alberigo da Bar- 


biano over the Clementists at, i , 75 


Mark, Bishop of Ephesus, represents 


conservatism at the Council of 
Ferrara, ii., 336-7; his arguments 
about Nicene Creed, ii., 339; dis- 
putation of, at Florence, il., 342-3; 
refuses compromise, ii., 344; Op- 
poses union in Greece, ii., 350 


Marrani, the, expelled from Spain, iv., 


198; in Italy, iv., 198 ; influence of, 
in Rome, iv., 307 


Marsiglio of Padua, his ‘ Defensor 


Pacis,’ i., 42-6 


Martinof Aragon, makes good hisclaim 


to Sicily, i., 134- 


— V., Pope, election of, ii.. 99-101; 


early life of, ii., ror-2 ; confirms rules 
of the Papal Chancery, ii., 103; 
coronation of, ii., 104-5 ; his reform 
programme, ii., 106-7 ; issues consti- 
tution forbidding appeal from Pope, 
ii., 109; dissolves Council of Con- 
stance, ii., 115; leaves Constance, 
ii., 116 ; accounts of his election dis- 
cussed, ii., 364-5 ; at Geneva, ii., 131; 
takes up his abode at Florence, 1i., 
132; allies with Giovanna II., ii., 
135; receives submission of Baldas- 
sare Cossa, ii., 136-7; suspicious of 
Giovanna II., ii., 138 ; his treaty with 
Braccio, ii., 139 ; his discontent with 
the Florentines, ii., 141-2; summons 
Council at Pavia, ii., 145 ; dissolves 
Council of Siena, ii., 149; publishes 
constitutions regulating Cardinals, 
ii., 150; recovers the States of the 
Church, ii., 152-3; his government, 
ii., 153; his relations with the Eng- 
lish Church, ii., 157-60; his archi- 
tectural works in Rome, ii., 1613 
reduces the Cardinals, ii., 161; his 
death, ii., 162-3; his character, ii., 
163-4 ; breaks down alliance between 
Poland and Bohemia, ii., 185; 
Council of Basil urged on, ii., 193; 
appoints Cesarini legate in Germany, 
ii., 1945; authorities for, ii., 365-7; 
tomb of, v., 90 


Mary of Hungary, marries Sigismund, 


1, G7 
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Mathias, King of Hungary, subsidised 
by Paul II., iv., 9; induced to make 
war on George Podiebrad, iv., 22-3; 
his success, iv., 26; makes truce with 
George, iv., 32; claims Bohemian 
throne, iv., 33; favoured by Sixtus 
IV., iv., 67; death of, iv., rg2 

oa “ss Janow, preaches in Bohemia, i., 
359-7 

Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, bequest 
of her domain to the Papacy, i., 


20 

Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, 
sends envoys to Pius II., iii, 213; 
his position in Hungary, iii., 308-9; 
allies with Venice and Pius II. 
against the Turk, iii., 320; treasure 
of Pius II. sent to, iii., 

Maximilian I., Emperor, affianced to 
Anne of Brittany, iv., 158; makes 
peace with Charles VIII, 1v., 208; 
joins league against France, iv., 241 ; 
projects an expedition to Italy, iv., 
248-9 ; comes to help Pisa, iv., 258- 
9; retreats from Italy, iv., 259 ; signs 
treaty of Blois, v., 78-9; his policy 
of opposition to France, v., 106-7 ; 
his scheme for uniting empire and 
papacy, v., 108-10; takes title of 
emperor elect, v., 111; his fruitless 
war against Venice, v., 112; joins 
League of Cambrai, v., 113-4; Julius 
II.’s opinion of, v., 134; Julius IL. 
negotiates with, v., 145; sends the 
Bishop of Gurk to Bologna, v., 146; 
his anti-papal policy, v., 158; joins 
Holy League, v., 173; represented 
at Congress of Mantua, v., 178; ad- 
heres to Lateran Council, v., 184-5; 
leagues against France, v., 210; joins 
Henry VIII.. v., 212; won by Fer- 
dinand, v., 213-4; his accord with 
Ferdinand, v.,228 ; advances against 
Milan, v., 252; his strange with- 
drawal, v., 252; double-dealing of 
Leo X. towards, v., 253-4; strange 
proposals of, to Henry VIII., v., 
256; makes peace with Venice, v., 
258; his proposals in 1517, v., 277; 
his plan of a Crusade, v., 288; as a 
humanist, vi., 20; his writings, vi. , 21; 
his patronage of art, vi., 22, 23 ; sum- 
mons Diet of Augsburg, vi., 89-90; 
writes to Leo X., vi., go; death of, 
vi., 108; his dealings with Leo X. 


for Archbishop of Mainz, iii., 191-2 ; 
defends George Podiebrad, iv., 18 


Mazzolini, Sylvester. See Prierias 
Medici, Alessandro dei, Governor of 


Florence, vi., 289 


— Carlo dei, his fortunes as an art 


collector, iv., 61 


— Cosimo dei, his exile and restoration, 


ii., 322-3; conference of Pius II, 
with, iii., 244 


— Giovanni, created Cardinal in fetta, 


iv., 1513 enters Rome as Cardinal, 
iv., 160; letter of Lorenzo to, iv., 
161-2 ; attitude of, to Alexander VI., 
iv., 185; escapes from Florence, iv., 
217; made legate of Romagna, v., 
160; at battle of Ravenna, v., 166-7 ; 
made prisoner, v., 168 ; at Milan, v., 
170; escapes, v., 174 ; works restora- 
tion of Medici to Florence, v., 179; 
at sack of Prato, v., 181; enters 
Florence, v., 182 ; elected Pope Leo 
X., v., 205-6 


— —dei, befriends Baldassare Cossa, 


ii., I 


36-7 
— — — (delle Bande Nere), vi., 291, 


325; death of, vi., 329 


— Giuliano dei, seeks Cardinalate, iv., 


80; assassinated, iv. , 87-8 


— — — (Duke of Nemours), restored 


to Florence, v., 182; his character, 
V., 224-5 ; made citizen of Rome, v., 
225-7; schemes of Leo X. for, v., 
227-8; marries Filiberta of Savoy, 
v., 236 ; commands papal troops, 
v., 240; death of, v., 250-1 


— Giulio dei, made Cardinal, v., 224; 


his letters for Leo X., v., 254, 258 


— Lorenzo dei, his position in Florence, 


iv., 79, 80; ill-will of Sixtus IV., to, 
iv., 81; escapes assassination, iv., 
88; denounced by Sixtus IV., iv., 
g0; defended by Florence, iv., or, 
92; applies to Louis XI., iv., 94; 
visits Naples, iv., 95-6; helps to 
reduce Osimo, iv., 147; his opinion 
of Innocent VIII., iv., 147; his 
alliance with Innocent VIII., iv., 
148 ; makes peace between Innocent 
VIIl., and Naples, iv., 156-7; his 
letter to Giovanni, iv., 161-2; his 
death, iv., 162, 173-4, 340-2; his 
poetry, iv., 167; his relations with 
Savonarola, iv., 1723; his policy, iv. 
162- 


3 : 3 
about the imperial succession, vi.,]— — — (Duke of Urbino) comman:. 


109-11 
Mayr, Martin, attacks Papal policy 


in Germany, iii., 189-91 5 negotiates | 


der of the papal forces, v., 241, 245, 
250; made Duke of Urbino, v., 
253; driven from Urbino, v., 277; 
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his marriage, v., 288; his death, v., 
288 ; vi., 115 

Medici, Maddelena, marries Frances- 
chetto Cibd, iv., 148 

— Piero dei, his position in Florence, 
iv., 212; negotiates with Charles 
VIIL, iv.. 214-5; expelled from 
Florence, iv., 216-7; fails in attempt 
on Flerence, iv., 264; favoured by 
Alexander VI., iv., 269 

Meinhard of Neuhaus, chief of Sigis- 
mund’s adherents in Bohemia, ii., 
258; at Regensburg, ii., 279; his 
advice to Sigismund, ii., 287 

Meisterlin, Sigmund, vi., 18 

Melanchthon, Philip, goes to Witten- 
berg, vi., 88 

Melozzo da Forli, his paintings in 
Rome, iv., 126-7 

Mendicants, Bulls of Sixtus IV. in 
favour of, iv., 129 

Methodius, converts Bohemia, i., 353 

Michael ‘ de Causis,’ opposes Hus, ii., 
25, 356,44 

—of Cesena, his ‘Tractate against 
the errors of John XXII.,'i., 40 

Michel Angelo, vi., 205 

Michele, Don, Cesare Borgia’s captain, 
v., 40, 49, 62 

Michiel, Cardinal, suspicious death of, 
v., 456 

Migliorati, Cosimo dei, elected Pope 
Innocent VII., i., 184-5 

— Ludovico, murders eleven Romans, 
i., 190, 192; makes peace with La- 
dislas, i., 197; dispossessed of An- 
cona, i., 207; serves Ladislas, i., 


21 
Milan, Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti 
buys title of Duke of, i., 170; his 
power, i., 1723 his death, i., 172; 
fate of his dominions, i., 173; Mar- 
tin V. in, ii., 132 ; Sigismund in, ii., 
209; Filippo Visconti, Duke of, 
uses the Council of Basel for politi- 
cal objects in Italy, ii., 232; tries 
to get a Council at Pavia, ii., 295; 
supports Felix V., iii., 22; supports 
Bologna in rising against Eugenius 
IV., iii., 39 ; dealings with Piccinino 
and Sforza, iii., 43-5; claimants for, 
on death of Filippo Maria Visconti, 
iii., 113-4 ; Francesco Sforza becomes 
Duke of, iii., 114; allies with Papacy 
and Naples against French influence, 
iii., 223; on side of Ferrante of 
Naples, iii, 243, 248, 277; disap- 
points Pius II. in help for the Cr- 
sade, iii., 321; murder of its Duke | 
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Galeazzo Maria Sforza, iv., 81-3; 
government of, by Ludovico Sforza, 
Iv., 191-2; Ludovico made Duke of, 
iv., 211; captured by Louis XII, 
iv., 311; Council of Pisa transferred 
to, v., 162; attacked by Swiss, v., 163; 
session of Council in, v., 163-4; with- 
drawal of French from, v., 173 ; SUp- 
pression of Council of, v., 1743 re- 
storation of Massimiliano Sforza to, 
v., 1783; invaded by French, v., 211; 
recaptured by French, v., 240-4; 
attempt of Maximilian on, v., 252 
Milicz of Kremsier, preaches in Bo- 
hemia, i., 355-6 
Miltitz, Karl von, vi., 102-3, 131 
Minio, Marco, quoted, vi., 120; ex- 
tracts from the letters of, vi., 369-74 
Mirandola, besieged by Julius I1., v., 


142-4 
Mohacs, battle of, vi., 321 
Mohammed II., death of, iv., 151 
Moncada, Don Ugo de, vi., 315-6; 
with the Colonna, vi., 319; sur- 
prises Rome, vi., 322-3; letter of, 
to Charles V., vi., 328; arranges 
terms with Clement, vi., 359-60 
Montefeltro, Federigo de. Duke of 
Urbino, attacks Gismondo Malatesta, 
iii., 243; his talk with Pius II., iii, 


254 

Montesecco, Giovan Battista da, directs 
Piet against Medici, iv., 85-6; be- 

eaded, iv., 89; his confession, iv., 

86; 2. 1, 89 

Monto Count of, fights for Clement 
VIL, i., 74; defeated by Alberigo 
da Barbiano, i., 75 

Montson, Jean de, opinions of, i., 109- 
11 

Moro, Cristoforo, Doge of Venice, 
sent on a Crusade, iti., 320 

Morone, Girolamo, vi., 308-9 

Munion, Gil de, anti-pope, Clement 
VIIL, ii., 154 

Murner, Thomas, vi., 12 

Musurus, Marcus, vi., 202-3 

Mutianus, Conrad, vi., 3-4, 45 


NAPLES, early history of, i., 77-8; re- 
lations with Urban VI., i., 80-93, 98- 
100; Clement VII. in, i., 76; La- 
dislas supported by Boniface IX., i., 
112; ill success of Ladislas in, i., 
133-5; Ladislas established in, i., 136, 
165; influence of, in Rome under 
Innocent VII., i., tt makes 
peace with Innocent VIL., i., 197; 
relations of, with Gregory XII., i., 
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212-7; attempts to hinder Council 
of Pisa, i., 233-4; recovery of Rome 
from i, 259-61 seal IL. ator ae 
in, 1., 273-4; makes peace with John 
XXIII, a 278-9; abandons ik be 
XII., i., 279; seizes Rome, i., 282-4; 
death of Ladislas in, i., 292; for- 
tunes of, under Giovanna IL., ii., 
132-3; dealings of Martin V. with, 
ii., 135, 138; Alfonso of Aragon in, 
li., 140-4; Louis III. of Anjou in, 
ii., 140-4; troubles in, on death of 
Giovanna IL., ii., 325-8; establish- 
ment of Alfonso in, lii., 41; keeps 
peace in Rome at Conclaveof Nicolas 
V., iii., 96; Lorenzo Valla in, iii., 
170-2; patronage of learning in, iii., 
176; Calixtus I1I refuses to recog- 
mise succession of Ferrante in, iil., 
195-7; policy of Pius II. towards, 
lli., 209-10; Pius II. recognises Fer- 
rante, iii., 210; alliance of, with 
Papacy and Milan against France, 
ili. ,223 ; warofFerrantein, iii. , 242-5, 
247-8, 277; establishment of Ferrante 
in,iiil., 301-2 ; dealings of Paul IT. with, 
iv., 27-8 ; alliance of Sixtus IV. with, 
iv., 73 ; Lorenzo de’ Medici at,iv., 95; 
wars against Sixtus IV., iv., 103-4 ; 
Barons’ war in, iv., 140-2; peace of 
Innocent VIII. with, iv., 143-4; ill- 
will of Innocent VIII. to, iv., 156-7; 
league of Alexander VI. against, iv., 
194; makes peace with Alexander VL., 
iv., 199-200; French claims on, iv., 
207 ; captured by Charles VIIL,, iv., 
237-9; conduct of the French in, iv., 
240-1; plan for partition of, v., 18; 
captured by French, v., 19; expulsion 
of French from, v., 47 ; French loss 
of, v., 71; visit of Ferdinand to, v. ,107 
Narbonne, Sigismund at, ii., 62; 
articles of, ii., 62 
Narni, Pius II. at, iii,, 211 
Nepotism, of Urban VI., i., 82, 87, 99, 
105; of Boniface IX., i., 160; of 
Innocent VII., i, 190, 193; of 
Gregory XIL., i., 207, 211, 213; of 
Martin V., ii., 135, 153 5 of Calixtus 
III., iii., 183, 195-6 ; of Pius IL., iii, 
243-4, 352, 306 ; of Sixtus IV., iv., 
71-3; of Innocent VIII, iv., 177; 
’ of Alexander VI., iv., 304 | f 
Neustadt, Frederick III. besieged in, 
iii., 130; meeting of princes at, ili., 
130; Diet at, about the Crusade 
- (1455), iii., 153-5 : 
Niccolo d'Este, mediates for peace in 
Italy, ii., 222 
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Nicene Creed, addition to, by Latin 
Church, discussed at Council of 
Ferrara, ii., 338-9 

Nicolas I., Pope, his extension of the 
Papal power, i., 14-5; his dealings 
with the Greek Church, ii., 330 

—_V., Anti-pope, crowned by a friar 
in Rome, 1., 47 

— V., election of, iii., 97-8; early life 
of, iii., 98-9; conciliatory measures 
of, iii., 100-1 ; receives embassies, iii., 
IoI-2; recognised by German elec- 
tors, iii, 105-6; his Concordat with 
Germany, iii., 106-8; ends the 
schism, iii., 110; holds Jubilee in 
1450, iii., 145; defers French de- 
mand for a Council, iii., 116-7; 
canonises Bernardino of Siena, iii., 
118; crowns Frederick III., iii., 
124-5; threatens Austria with ex- 
communication, iii., 129 ; recalls his 
threat, iii., 134; plot of Porcaro 
against, iii., 135-7; Ag sent to 
Greeks by, iii., 139; effects of fall 
of Constantinople on, iii., 140-1; 
ros a Crusade, iii., 141; his 
talian policy, iii., 142-3; death of, 
iii., 155-7; ‘testament’ of, iii., 156- 
7; character of, ii., 158; plans of, 
for the adornment of Rome, iii., 
159-60 ; founds the Vatican Library, 
iil., 165-6 ; learned men in his court, 
iii., 166-77; his policy reversed by 
Calixtus III., ii, 180, 1843; his 
dealings with the Franciscan Order, 
ili., 297 ; authorities for his life, ii., 
38 re ; his patronage of letters, iv. , 39 

— Hus, leader of the Hussites, ii., 
175; death of, ii., 184 

— of Pilgram, defends the second 
Article of Prag, ii., 240 

Niem, Dietrich of, his account of Ur- 
ban VI.’s helplessness, i., 72; his 
account of the torture of the Car- 
dinals, i., 91; his charges against 
Gregory XII., i., 208; his expres- 
sion of the desires of the German 
reformers, i., 304-6; account of his 
life and writings, i., 365-8 

Nifo, Agostipo, v., 272, 275 

Nocera, granted to Butillo, i., 87; 
Urban VI. in, i., 90; siege of, i., 


92- 
Nogarel, Guillaume de, helps Philip 
IV. against Boniface VIII., i.. 32 
Normanni, Galeotto, ‘Knight 
Liberty,’ i., 188, 208 : 
Normans, the, in Italy, i., 17, 193 in 
Sicily, i.,77 


of 
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Novara, battle of, v., 211-2 
Niirnberg, Diet of, 1438, proffers me- 
diation between the two Popes, iii.. 
-8; Diet of 1444 shows discord 
Getwasn Frederick III. and electors, 
iii, 38; A=neas Sylvius at, iii, 62; 


its lessons, iii., 66; Diet of 1461, 
iii. , 266 
OBSERVANTISTS, the, struggle of, 


against Conventuals, iii., 297-9 

Occam, William of, his examination 
of the Papal claims, i., 40-1 

Oldcastle, Sir John, rising of, i., 351 

Olgiati, Giralomo, assassinates 
azzo Maria Sforza, iv., 82 

Onorato, Count of Fundi, quarrels with 
Urban VI., i., 69; protects the Car- 
dinals, i., 72; attacks Rome, i., 74; 
declares for Benedict XIII., i., 160; 
makes peace with Boniface IX., i., 
163; death of, i., 165 

Orange, Prince of, vi., 347, 355 

Orleans, Louis, Duke of, reconciled 
to Charles VIII., ix., 207; captures 
Novara, iv., 243 ; succeeds to French 
crown, iv., 305; see Louis XIL. 

‘Orphans,’ party of, in Bohemia, ii., 
186-7; opinions of, ii., zs 

Orsini, Bartolommea, defends Brac- 
ciano, iv., 290 

— Cardinal Giovanni, complains to 
Louis XII. of Cesare Borgia, v., 
32; conspires against Cesare, v., 
33; reconciled to Cesare, v., 37; 
imprisoned by Alexander VI., v., 41; 
his death, v., 44-5 

— Cardinal, of Manupello, reveals 
scheme of the Cardinals to Urban 
VI., i., 91; legate of Viterbo, i., 
ro1; anger of Urban VI. against, 
i., IOT X 

— family of, war of Alexander VI. 
against iv., 289-90; defeated by 
Colonna, iv,, 303; reduced by Alex- 
ander VI., v., 41-2, 44, 45; alien- 
ated by Julius II., v., 82; attempt 
of Venice to engage, v., I17 

— Francesco, Duke of Gravina, op- 

oses Cesare Borgia, v., 33; Cap- 

tured at Sinigaglia, v., 40; put to 
death, v., 44 

— Giovanni Giordano, of Bracciano, 
spared by Cesare Borgia, v., 44, 45 

— Napoleone, 358 

— Niccold, Captain-General of the 
Church, iv., 156 

— Paolo, his irreverence, i., 198; his 
power under Gregory XII., i., 211; 


e- 
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in the service of Ladislas, i, 260; 
fights for Alexander V., i, 261; 
wars against Ladislas, i., 273-4; 
quarrels with Sforza, i., 277-8; 
attacked by Sforza, i., 283; threat- 
ened with death by Ladislas, i., 292 
Orsini, Virginio, besieges Rome, iv., 
142; reconciled to Innocent VIII., iv., 
148; buys Cervetri and Anguillara, 
iv., 193; makes terms with Charles 
VIIIL., iv., 228 ; imprisoned by Fer- 
rante II., iv., 289; death of, iv., 290 
Ostia, visit of Pius II. to, iii., 300; 
recovered for Alexander VI., iv., 291 
Otranto taken by the Turks, iv., 97; 
surrendered by the Turks, iv., 100 
Otto IV., Emperor, recognises Papal 
claims to States of the Church, i, 


Lee hie of Brunswick, husband of 
Giovanna II. of Naples, i., 78; in 
Rome, i., 69; his opinion of Urban 
VI., i., 70; defeated at S. Germano, 
i., 83; made prisoner by Charles of 
Durazzo, i., 84; released, i., 88; 
wars against Ladislas, i., 99 

Oxford, University of, religious move- 
ment in, i., 125 ; condemns Wyclif's 

teaching against transubstantiation, 

i, 125; Suppression of Wyclifite 

teachers in, i., 126; loses its inde- 

pendence, i., 126-7; Bohemians at, 

1., 360 


PACE, Richard, envoy of Henry VIII., 
V., 252-3, 257; Vi., 116 

Palecz, Stephen, opposes Hus, ii., 26, 
443 tries to induce Hus to recant, 
., 47 

Palermo, Archbishop ol, defends Eu- 
genius IV. at Basel, iii., 11-5 

Palestrina, besieged by Boniface IX., 
i., 168; Nicoias V. allows rebuilding 
of, iii., 112 - 

Palz, Johann von, vi., 73 

Parentucelli, Tommaso, his poor op- 
inion of 4Eneas Sylvius, iii, 70; 
Papal envoy to Vienna, iii., 70, 76; 
travels to Rome with Eneas Sylvius, 
iii., 77; at the Diet of Frankfort, 
iii., 80, 82; elected Pope Nicolas V., 
iii., 97-8 

Parenzo, Bishop of, envoy of Eugenius 
IV., at Basel, ii., 203-4 

Paris, John of, criticises Papal power, 
ly 35 

— Parlement of, sanctions  with- 
drawal of revenues from Benedict 
XIITI., i., 196; rejects Concordat of 
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Constance, ii, 119-20; tests 
against decree of Charles VII., ii., 
157; protected by Louis XI. against 
the Pope, ii., 304-5 
Paris, University of, its theological im- 
rtance, 1., 20, 108; opposes John 
XII., i., 48; recognises Clement 
VIL, i., 108; controversy in, about 
Immaculate Conception, i., 109-11; 
begins efforts to end the schism, i., 
140-1; proposals for that, object, 
1, 142-3; sends embassy to Car- 
dinals on death of Clement VII., 
i,, 146-7; its scheme for papal ab- 
dication resisted by Benedict XIII., 
i., 150; hostility to Benedict XIII., 
i., I§1-3; carries withdrawal of 
French allegiance from Benedict 
XIIT., i., 154-5; weakness of this 
policy, i., 156; urges a second with- 
drawal, i., 195-6, 207; bitterness of, 
against Benedict XIII., i., 201; 
condemns Bull of Benedict XIIL., 
i., 220-1; its ideas prevail in Council 
of Pisa, i., 240-5; protests against 
Bull ‘ Regnans in Ecclesia,’ i., 265; 
its relation to mendicant orders, 1., 
265; its general principles at Con- 
stance, i., 303-4; its failure at Con- 
Stance, ii., 85, 87-8, 105-6, 118; 
urges summons of Council of Pavia, 
ii., 145; its relation towards Prag- 
matic Sanction, iii., 272; protests 
against papal taxation, iii., 271 
Parliament, English, answers the claims 
of Boniface VIII., i., 29-30; passes 
Statutes of Provisorsand Preemunire, 
i, 54; refuses tribute to Urban V., 
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iv., 27, 30; visited by Frederick IIT., 
iv., 29-30; his statutes for Rome, iv., 
31-32 ; his death, iv., 33; his char- 
acter, iv., 34, 58; his dealings with 
the Roman Academy, iv., 49-55 ; his 
biography of Platina, iv., 54; his 
relations to literature, iv., 56; his 
buildings, iv., 60 ; his art collections, 
iv., 60-1 ; authorities for, iv., 316-8 ; 
tomb of, v., 90 


Pavia, Council of, transferred to Siena, 


ii., 146; battle of, vi., 295 


Payne, Peter, a slippery controversia- 


list at Basel, ii., 237-8; defends the 
third Article of Prag, ii, 241; 
speeches in the Council, ii., 245-6; 
at Diet of Prag, ii., 255; banished 
from Bohemia as a heretic, ii., 312 


Pazzi, family of, iv., 84 
— Francesco dei, his part in the plot 


against the Medici, iv., 84, 87-8 


— Jacopo dei, joins plot against the 


Medici, iv., 84, 88-9 


Peniscola, Benedict XIII. retires to, 


i., 254; ii., 62; the Council’s envoys 
at, ii., 82; death of Benedict XIII. 
at, il., 154; coronation of Clement 
VIII., anti-pope, in, ii., 154 


Perez, Juan, vi., 316, 330, 344 
Perpignan, Benedict atin flees to, i., 


222; Council at, i., 224; Confer- 
ence of Sigismund and Ferdinand 
at, li., 60-1 


‘Perrault, Raymund, Bishop of Gurk, 


made Cardinal, iv., 200; with 
Charles VIII., iv., 229; reproves 
Alexander VI., iv., 235; his opinion 
of Alexander VI., iv., 292 


i., 115-6; prohibits exportation of | Perugia, Urban VI, at, i., ror; dis- 


money to Rome, i., 119; checks ex- : 
tortions of Boniface IX., i., 130-1; 

petition of Lollards to, i., 348-9; le- 

gislation of, against Lollards, i., 351; 

refuses request of Archbishop Chi- 

chele for abolition of Statute of Pre- ! 
munire, ii., 159 


turbances in, i., 137; Boniface IX. 
at, i., 137-8; lost by Boniface IX., 
i., 138; recovered by Boniface IX., 
i., 173; taken by Ladislas, i., 133-5; 
Braccio in, ii., 216; recovered by 
Martin V., ii., 152; reduced by 
Julius IT., v., 98-ror 


| ‘ 
Patrizzi, Agostino, his account of | Perugino, Pietro, his paintings in the 


Frederick III, at Rome, iv., 29 


Sistine Chapel, iv., 125 


Paul II. (Pietro Barbo), election of, Peter de JLuna, wins Castile and Ara- 


iv., 4; early life of, iv., 5; dealings! 
with his Cardinals, iv., 6, 57; mag- 
nificence of, iv., 7, 13; reforming 


gon to Clement VII.,i., 107; baffles 
University of Paris, i., 143; elected 
Pope Benedict XIII., i., 146, 147 


views of, iv., 9; abolishes College of | — 1V., of Aragon, recognises Clement 


Abbreviators, iv., 10; his dealings 
with Platina, iv., 12, 50, 53-4; his 
government of Rome, iv., 12, 133 
recovers the Patrimony, iv., 14; his 
dealings with Bohemia, iv., 15-28, 32- 
38; his relations to Italian politics, 


VII., i., 107 


Petit. Jean, pleads against Benedict 


III., i, 196; envoy to Gregory 
XII., i., 2r0; his opinion about 
tyrannicide, ii., 71; condemned by 
the Bishop of Paris, ii., 71-2; action 
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of Cardinals towards, ii.. 74; opin- 
ions in Council about, ii., 74-5; atti- 
tude of Martin V., towards 11. 109 
Petrioli, Pius II. at, iii., 245 | 
Petrucci, Cardinal, conspiracy of 
against Leo X., v., 279-86 
Peutinger, Conrad, vi., 17 45 
Pfefierkorn, Johann, persecutes the 
Jews, vi., 37-9; his controversy with 
Reuchlin, vi., 40-1; attacked in the 
‘Epistola Obscurorum Virorum,’ 
vi., 56 
Philargi, Peter, elected Pope Alexan- 
der V., i., 250 ; 
Philibert, Bishop of Coutances, Presi- 
dent of the Council of Basel, ii., 210; 
sent as envoy to Bohemia, 1i., 249; 
goes on second embassy, ii., 253; 
Council's envoy at Regensburg, ii., 
279; at signing of Compacts, ii., 
289; disputes with Rokycana, ii., 
290; exercises episcopal authority in 
Bohemia, ii., 308, 310, 312 
Philip, Archduke of Austria, signs 
treaty of Blois, v., 79; death of, 


10 

—~ 1¥,, King of France, his strife 
with Boniface VIII., i., 29-32; rela- 
tions to Clement V., i., ¢7 

—VI., King of France, his dealings 
with Benedict XII., i., 48 

Piccinino, Jacopo, invades States of 
the Church, iii., 209; recalled by 
Ferrante, iii, 210; reconciled by 
Pius II. with Gismondo Malatesta, 
iii,, 243; marches into the Abruzzi, 
iii., 245; his victory over Federigo 
of Urbino, iii., 248; advances into 
States of the Church, iii, 250; 
deserts Angevin side in Naples, lii., 
gor ; authorities for, ii., 376 

— Niccolo, raises Bologna against 
Eugenius IV., ii, 329; attacks 
Eugenius IV., iii., 39-40; death and 
character Of, iii., 43-4 

Piccolomini, 4=neas Sylvius, comes to 
Basel, ii., 216; his account of the 
Bishop of Liibeck’s proposal for the 
marriage of the clergy, ii., 266; his 
account of the schism in the Council 
of Basel, ii., 300-1 ; his character of 
Sigismund, ii., 316-7; stricken by 
plague at Basel, ili.,18; his opinions 
in 1444, lii., 37; early life of, iii., Sr ; 
at Basel, iil., 52; his journeys to 
Scotland and England, ili., 53-5; a 
partisan of the Council, iii., 55-7; 
crowned poet, iii., 58; secretary to 
Frederick III., iii., 58; his life at 
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Vienna, iii., 58-9; attached to Kas- 
par Schlick, ili., 59-60; tends to the 
side of Eugenius IV., iii., 61; his 
dissolute life, iii., 63-5; am or 
to Eugenius IV., ili., 68-9; recon- 
ciled with Eugenius IV., ili., 69-70; 
betrays proposals of the German 
electors to Eugenius IV., III., 77-8; 
his double-dealing, iii. , 78 ; his clever- 
ness at the Diet of Frankfort, iii., 
82-3; negotiates restoration of Ger- 
man obedience, iii., 85-9 ; his descrip- 
tion of the Conclave of Nicolas V., 
iii., 96-7; made Bishop of Trieste, 
iii., 102-3; his Apology to the Uni- 
versity of Koln, ili., 105; negotiates 
marriage of Frederick III., iu., 116; 
helps Nicolas V. to refuse a Coun- 
cil, iii., 116-7 ; his enibassy to Bohe- 
mia, iii., 119-21; attends Frederick 
III., in Italy, iii., 122-3 ; at Neustadt, 
iii., 131; his speech ‘ Adversus Aus- 
trales,’ iii., 132-3; his letters on fall 
of Constantinople, iii., 140-1; im- 
rial envoy to Congress of Regens- 
rg, iii., 144-50; his opinion of the 
Congress, iii., 150; at Diet of Frank- 
fort, iii., 150-1; ofters obedience of 
Germany to Calixtus IIL., iii., 181-2; 
made Cardinal, iii., 189 ; controversy 
with Martin Mayr, iii., 190-2; over- 
throws German opposition, iii., 192- 
3; his work ‘ De ritu et: situ Ger- 
mani,’ iii., 193-4; his relations with 
Cardinal Borgia, iii., 196; elected 
Pope Pius II., iii., 204-5; his writ- 
ings about the Council of Basel, iii., 
378-9 ; his writings about Germany, 
ll., 385 
Piccolomini, Antonio, receives Terra- 
cina, iii., 252; in Naples, iii., 253; 
marries daughter of Ferrante. m., 
278; seizes county of Celano, iii. 


go2 

— Cardinal Francesco, elected Pope 
Pius III., v., 65 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni, iv., 
164-6,173_ 

Pienza (see Corsignano), buildings of 
Pius II. in, iii., 355-7 

Pileo, Cardinal of Ravenna, a turncoat, 
i,, 112, 137 

Pilsen, holds to Catholicism, ii., 253; 
besieged by Hussites, ii., 253-4; dis- 
putes of Council of Basel and Bohe- 
mians about, ii., 258-9; help sent by 
Council to, ii., 261 

Pinipinello, Vincenzo, crowned poet, 
v., 201 
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-Pinzone, Sebastian, suspected of 
poisoning Cardinal Ferrari, v., 
34:5 

BPE the Short, his relations to the 

apacy, 1, Io-f 

Pirkheimer. Wilibald, vi., 18-9, 45 

Pisa, description of, i., 234-6; election 
of Alexander V., at, i., 250; Council 
of, summoned, i., 223; prepara- 
tions for, in Germany, i., 228-9; 
opening of, i, 236; first session 
of i., 237-8; declares Popes con- 
tumacious, i., 238; receives am- 
bassadors of pose i., 242; refuses 
the mediation of Carlo Malatesta, i., 
243; appoints commissioners to try 
the Popes, i., 244; pronounces their 
deposition, i., 246; dissolution of, i., 
252; proposals of reform in, i., 253; 
influence of, i., 253-4; defects in, 1., 
254-5; doubtful authority of, i., 256; 
how regarded at Constance, i., 

1z; authorities for, i., 381-2; 
rising of against Florence, iv., 
218-9; Florence negotiates with 
Charles VIII. about, iv., 242; help 
of Maximilian to, iv., 258-9; pro- 

sal of Alexander VI. to restore, 
iv., 269; Council summoned to, v., 
150; its difficulties, v., 159; ses- 
sions of, v., 160-1; transferred to 
Milan, v, 161 

Pius II., Pope, election of, iii., 202-5; 
coronation of, iii., 206; feelings of, 
on his election, iii , 207; his Crusad- 
mg policy, iii, 207-8; recognises 
Ferrante in Naples, iii., 210; sets 
out for Congress of Mantua, iii., 211; 
visits Corsignano, iii., 211-2; at 
Siena, iii., 212-3 ; his Bohemia policy, 
iii., 215-6; in Florence and Bologna, 
iii., 217; arrives in Mantua, iii., 218; 
waits for the assembling of the Con- 
gress, iii., 219-20; his speech at 
the Congress, iii., 224-6; his pro- 
posals for a Crusade, ili., 227; dis- 
appointed at their reception, iii., 
228; receives and answers the envoys 
of France, iii., 229-32 ; his ignorance 
of English custom, iii., 232; negoti- 
ates with Germany for troops for the 
Crusade, iii. , 233-4; spcech of Heim- 
burg to, iii., 234; tries to mediate 
between Cusa and the Count of the 
Tyrol, iii, 238; issues the Bull 
‘Execrabilis,’ ili., 239; dissolves the 
Congress of Mantua, iii., 240; his 
dealings with Gismondo Malatesta, 


iii., 243; his first creation of Car- 


dinals, iii., 244; bis country life at 
Siena, iii., 245-6; rebukes Cardinal 
Borgia, iii., 247; receives Angevin 
envoys, iii,, 248; returns to Rome, 
ili , 250-1; suppresses revolt of the 
Romans, iii., 251-2; at Tivoli, iii., 
254; helps Cusa against Sigismund 
of Tyrol, iii., 256; writings of Heim- 
burg against, iii., 258-61; cites 
Sigismund, iii., 263; takes part in 
disputed election to See of Mainz. 
ili., 265; deposes Diether, Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, iii., 267; his opin- 
ion of the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Bourges, iii., 273; negotiates with 
Louis XI., iii., 273-4; at Subiaco, 
ili., 274; receives Queen of Cyprus, 
ili., 274-5; his second creation of 
Cardinals, iii., 276-7; receives aboli- 
tion of Pragmatic Sanction, iii., 278; 
dissatisfaction of Louis XI. with, iii., 
279-80; relations of George of Bo- 
hemia . with, iii., 280; receives Bo- 
hemian envoys, iii., 433-4; annuls 
the Compacts, iii., 281-2; his policy 
towards Bohemia, iii., 282-4; re- 
ceives the head of S, Andrew, iii., 
285-7; visits Viterbo, iii, 287-8; 
presides at a theological disputation, 
lil., 298-9; visits Ostia, ili., 300; 
dealings with Louis XL., iii., 302-5; 
results of his policy in 1454, iii., 306; 
his attitude towards the Crusade, iii. , 
307; European opinion about, iii.. 
307-8; his dealings with Hungary, 
lii., 308-9; imposed upon by a pre- 
tended embassy from Eastern Christ- 
jans, iii., 309-10; his letter to the 
Sultan, iii., 310-1; his plan of a 
Crusade, iii., 312-3; his alum mines 
at Tolfa, iii. , 314-5 ; proposes Crusade 
to the Cardinals, iii., 316-8; holds 
Congress at Rome for Crusade, iii., 
318-9; allies with Venice and Hun- 
gary. iii., 320; persists in his Crusade 
in spite of Burgundy’s defection, iii., 
323 ; his fears of George of Bohemia, 
lil., 323-4; his preparations for a Cru- 
sade, ili., 325-6; cites George of Bo- 
hemia, iii., 326; departs from Rome, 
ili., 326; arrives at Ancona, iii., 327; 
his death, iii., 328-9; contemporary 
opinion about his Crusade, iii., 330-1; 
different opinions of, iii., 331-3; his 
Bull of Retraction (1463), ili., 333-53 
his character, iii., 335-6; as described 
by Platina and Campano, iii., 336-8 ; 
as aman of letters, iii., 339-40;. his 
historical works, iii., 340-1; his -dia- 
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logues, iii., 341-2 ; his many writings, 

iii., -4; his Commentaries, 11., 
5 his scientific spirit, iii., 346; his 

fiterary reputation in Italy, ill., 347; 
asa patron, iii., 347-8 ; his unpopular- 
ity with the humanists, iii., 348-st : 
his simple life, iii., 352; his friends, 
iii, 352-4; his relations to art, I., 
354-5; his buildings, iii., 355-8; 
general results of his pontificate, iil., 
358; authorities for, 1i., 388-91 ; his 
reform of the Abbreviators, iv., 10 ; 
his Bohemian policy, iv., 15; his 
relations to the Humanists, iv., 41, 
56; tomb of, v., 91 

Pius IIL. (Francesco Piccolomini), elec- 
ted, v., 65; relation to Cesare Bor- 
gia, v., 65; death of, v., 67 

Planitz, Hans von, vi., 252-3, 25 

Platina (Bartolommeo Sacchi), his 
character of Pius II., iii., 336-8; 
his life of Martin V., ii., 366; his 
life of Eugenius IV., it., 373; his life 
of Nicolas V., ii, 386; his life of 
Calixtus III., ii., 388; his life of 
Pius II., ii., 389; aggrieved by 
Paul II., iv., 113 imprisoned, iv., 
12; accused of conspiracy against 
Paul II., iv., 50; imprisoned, iv., 
53; his biography of Paul IL, 
iv., 55, 316-7; made Vatican lib- 
rarian, iv., 55, 127; his life of Sixtus 
IV., iv., 327 

Plato, study of his writings by Ge- 
mistos Plethon, iv., 41; his influence 
on thought, iv., 45; Platonic 
Academy in Florence, iv., 163; re- 
vived philosophy of, v., 219 

Plumbatores, instituted by Innocent 
VIIL., iv., 178 

Podiebrad, George, Governor of 
Bohemia, iii., 119; interview of 
fEneas Sylvius with, iii, 120; his 
policy as King of Bohemia, iii., 213-4; 
recognised by Calixtus III, iii, 
214-8 ; policy of Pius II., towards, iii., 
215-6; schemes for imperial crown, 
iii., 265-6; sends envoys to Rome, 
iii., 280; holds Diet at Prag (1462), 
iii., 290; holds by the Compacts, iii., 
2gt-2; breaks with Pius II., iii, 
292-3; attempts to win over the 
Bohemian clergy, iii., 294-5; aids 
Frederick III., iii., 296; opposes 
Pius II., iii., 324; his plan for a 
parliament of European princes, iii., 

24-5; cited by Pius II., 1ii., 326 

Poland, its relations to Bohemia, ii., 

784-5; abandons its Panslavonic 
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policy, ii., 186; Wladislaf of, King 
of Bohemia, iii., 61 

Polenz, Georg von, Bishop of Sam- 
land, vi., 301, 307 

Poliziano, Angelo, iv., 166-180, 340-3 

Pollaiuolo, Antonia, works of, in 
Rome, iv., 180 

Pomponazzi, Pietro, v., 270-6 

Pomponius Leetus, his life, iv., 47-9; 
founds Roman Academy, iv., 49; 
his letters in prison, iv., 51-2, 318- 
27; death of, iv., 54; his influence 
in Rome, iv., 179 

Pontanus Jovianus, his 
writings, ii., 389 

Ponte Molle, held against Innocent 
VII., i., 190 

Ponza, victory of Genoese over 
Alfonso, off, ii-., 

Porcaro, Stefano, early life of, iii., 95 ; 
republican leader in Rome, iii., 96; 
exiled to Bologna, iii., 136 ; his plot 
against Nicolas V., iii., 136; death 
of, iii., 137; different judgments 
about, iii., 138; authorities for his 
conspiracy, ii., 387-8 

Porta, Ardicino della, Cardinal, iv., 179 

Preemunire, Statute of, its meaning, 

i., 54, 115; final passing of, i., 131; 
attempts of Martin V. to abolish, 
ii., 156-9 

Prag, condition of Church, in, i., 3545 
tumult in, 1412, ii., 16; description 
of, ii, 18-9; Wenzel’s change ot 
government of Altstadt of, il., 19; 
beginning of religious disturbances 
in, ii., 172-3; revolts against Sigis- 
mund, ii. , 176-7 ; Sigismund repulsed 
from, ii., 178-80; Four Articles of, 
ii., 180; first envoys of the Council 
of Basel in, ii., 249-50; second envoys 
of the Council in, ii., 254-7; Sigis- 
mund enters, ii., 291; progress of 
Catholic reaction in, under Sigis- 
mund, ii., 308-11; Rokycana driven 
from, ii., 312; Podiebrad’s dealing 
with Diet of (1462), ili., 290-5 

— University of, its growth and com- 
position, 1., 357; condems opinions 
of Wyclif, il., 4-5; struggle of 
Bohemians and Germans in, ii., 7; 
disruption of, ii., 8; Hussite party 
in, ii., 17-8; league in favour of the 
Church formed in, ii., 259-60; its . 
masters abandon Rokycana, ii., 310; 
demand for its reformation, ii., 3174 

Pragmatic Sanction, the, of Louis IX., 
i., 27; of Charles VII., ii., 6-7; dis- 
cussed at Congress of Mantua, iii., 


life and 
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231-2; hatred of Papacy against, iii., | Proles, Andreas, vi., 61 
269-70; its working in France, iii., | Provisions, growth of, i., 52-3; deal- 


271-2; opinion of Pius II. about, 
iii, 273; abolition of, by Louis XI., 
iii, 275-6; its provisions restored by 
royal ordinances, iii., 304-5 

Prato, sack of, v., 180 

Prierias, Sylvester Mazzolini, opposes 
Reuchlin, vi., 43; writes against 
Luther's theses, vi., 81-2; Luther's 
reply to, vi., 85-6; appointed one of 
Luther's judges, vi. 87; his ‘ Epi- 
tome,’ vi. 148-9 

Prignano, Bartolommeo, elected Ur- 
ban VL., i., 63-6; early life of, i., 63 

— Francesco (Butillo), grants of Urban 
VI. in favour of, i., 82; his miscon- 
duct, i., 87; Urban VI.'s plans for, 
i., 90; captured by Charles VII., i., 
93; escapade of, at Perugia, i., ror ; 
fortunes and death of, i., 160-1; 

Primacy, Papal, growth of, i., 5-11; 
Marsiglio's criticism of, i., 44-5; 
Wyclifs view of, i., 122-3; view 
of the Parisian theologians about, 
i, 141, 155; D'Aillys opinion 
about i., 240 Gerson’s opinion 
about i., 241; view of, at Council 
of Pisa, i., 254-6; views of the 
German reformers at Constance 
about, i., 304-5; how affected by 
decrees of Constance, i., 334, 385-8; 
exercised in England by Martin, V., 
ii., 157-60; attacked by Council of 
Basel, ii., 220-1, 270-1; discussed 
with the Greeks, ii., 346-7 ; discussed 
at Basel, iii., ro-1; defended by 
canonists, iii., 45-7; asserted by Pius 
II.’s Bull ‘ Execrabilis,’ iii., 239 

Procession of the Holy Ghost, discussed 
at Council of Ferrara, iii., 338-40; 
discussed at Council of Florence, ii., 
342-3; compromise of Latins and 
Greeks about, ii., 343-4 

Procopius, ‘the Great,’ leader of the 
Bohemians, ii., 188; wins the battle 
of Aussig, ii., 188-9; his policy in 
Bohemia, ii., 190-1; devastates 
Germany, ii., 192; comes to Basel, 
ii., 236; his speeches before the 
Council, ii., 239, 242-3, 243, 246, 
247; at the Diet of Prag, which 
negotiates with the Council, ii., 250; 
mutiny against, ii., 253-4; at the 
Diet of Prag, ii., 257; death of, at 
Lipan, ii., 262 

— of Rabstein, Bohemian envoy in 
Rome, iii., 281-2; reports his mis- 
sion to Bohemian Diet, iii , 291 


ings of England with, i., 54, 115, 

130-1 

Provisors, Statutes against, why made, 
i., 54) 115; final passing of, i., 131; 
influence of, upon English policy at 
Constance, ii., 106 

Pucci, Cardinal, Chief Penitentiary, 
vi., 211, 243 

Lorenzo, his account of Giulia 
Farnese, iv., 203; made Cardinal, 
V., 223 

Pulci, Luigi, iv., 166 

Purgatory, doctrine of discussed at 
Council of Ferrara, ii., 336-7 ; agree- 
ment about, in Council of Florence, 
ii., 345-6 


QuiNones, Fray Alfonso, vi., 357 


RABAN, Archbishop of Treir, devises 
the neutrality of Germany, ili., 4 

Radewins, Florenz, vi., 7 

Raffaelle, Zanti, his paintings in the 
Vatican, v., 198; his ‘Madonna of 
Foligno,’ v., 200; his portrait of 
Julius II., v., 201-2; his work at 
Rome, vi., 205-10 

Rangone, Guido, vi., 34% 

Rapallo, sack of, iv., 209 

Ravenna, battle of, iv., 167-8 

Reform, proposed at Council of Pisa, 
i., 253; general desire for, at Con- 
stance, i., 299 ; first commission for, at 
Constance, il., 67; its report, ii., go-1 ; 
second reform commission at Con- 
stance, ii., 91; reforming decrees of 
Oct. 9, 1417, li., 96-7; third reform 
commission at Constance, ii., 105-6; 
reform proposals of Martin V., ii., 
106-7; statutes of March, 1418, ii., 
110-1; ConcordatsofConstancefor,ii., 
111-2; reforms mooted at Constance. 
ii., 120-5; causes of failure of reform 
movement at Constance, ii., 125-6, 
tractates about, at Constance, ii., 361- 
3; proposals for, at Council of Siena, 
li., 147; reforming constitutions of 
Martin V., 1424, ii., 150-1; reform 
of Papacy discussed at the Council 
of Basel, ii., 264; reforming decrees 
of 1435 at Basel, ii., 268-9; abolition 
of annates by the Council, ii., 270; 
reform of Pope and Cardinals by the 
Council, ii., 273; made in France by 
the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, 
iii., 6-7 ; made in Germany by accept- 
ance of the Basel degrees, iii., 9; 
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abandoned by Frederick Tilo. 


-3; provisions for in Concordat of | 


jenna, iii., 106-8; Paul IT.’s attempts 

at, iv., 9-10, 63; regulations of Sixtus 
1V. for, iv., 77-8; projects of Alex- 
ander VI. for, iv., 296-7 

Regensburg. conference of Sigismund 
with Bohemians at, ii., 279-81 ; Con- 
gress of, 1454, ill., 144-50 

Regnum or triple crown of Pope, iv., 
8 


Reichenthal, Ulric, his account of 
Sigismund’s departure from Con- 
stance, ii., 117; his life and writings, 
hy 383-4 6 

Remolino, Francesco, iv., 282 

René of Anjou, Count of Provence, 
recognised as heir to the kingdom 
of Naples, ii., 325-6; driven from 
Naples, iii., 41; sends envoys to 
Congress of Mantua, iii., 229 ; driven 
from Genoa, iii., 253; Duke of 
Anjou, bequeaths Neapolitan claim 
to Louis XI., iv., 141, 242 

Rense, decree of electors at, i., 49 

Renzo da Ceri, vi., 331, 338-41 

Reservations, papal, origin of, i., 52; 
under Boniface IX., i., 131-2; how 
dealt with at Constance, ii., 122; 
cut off by Pragmatic Sanction of 
Bourges, iii., 6; abolished in Ger- 
many, iii., 9; protest of Martin 
Mayr against, iii., 190; defended by 
ZEneas Sylvius, iii, 191 

Reuchlin, Johann, his studies, vi. , 35-7 ; 
his controversy with Pfefferkorn, vi., 
37-43 ; condemned by the Pope, vi., 
60 


Rheims, conference of Wenzel and 
Charles VI. at, i., 154 

Rhodes, fall of, vi., 264 

Riario, Girolamo, made Lord of Imola, 
iv., 78, 8x; his hostility to the 
Medici, iv., 84; proposals of to 
Sixtus IV., iv., 86; his anger at the 
failure of the Pazzi plot, iv., so; 
seizes Forli, iv., 100; his part in the 
feuds of the Roman barons, iv., 102 ; 
opposes peace with Venice, iv., 96; 
attacks the Colonna, iv., 110-1; 
love of Sixtus IV. for, iv., 117; de- 
nounced by Antonio Basso, iv., 118 ; 
surrenders S. Angelo to the Car- 
dinals, iv., 136; murdered, iv., 149 

— Ottaviano, made Lord of Forll, iv., 


150 

— Cardinal Piero, his activity in the 
Conclave of Sixtus IV., iv., 66; 
created, iv., 72; magnificence of, 
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iv., 73-4; death of, iv., 76; tomb of, 

iv., 

| Riario, Raffaelle, Sansoni, called Riario, 

| sent to Florence, iv., 87; present at 
the assassination of Giuliano de’ 

| Medici, iv., 89; imprisoned, iv., 
go; his interview with Cardinal 
Medici, iv., 160-1; his gambling, 
iv., 179; ambassador to Charles 
VIIIL., iv., 232; candidate for the 
Papacy, v., 67; his palace by Bar- 
mante, v., 86; at deathbed of Julius 
Il., v., 188; candidate for Papacy, 
v., 204 ; accused of conspiring against 
Leo X., v., 28x; restored to his 
dignity, v., 287 

Riccio, plot of, against Eugenius IV., 


ii., 324 

Richard Il., King of England, his 
dealings with Boniface IX., i., 130; 
joins ecclesiastical policy of France, 
1., 153; results of his marriage with 
Anne of Bohemia, i., 360 

Rimini, Gregory XII. at, i., 223, 280; 
war of, 1468, iv., 28; won by 
Roberto Malatesta, iv., 31 ; captured 
by Cesare Borgia, v., 16 ; 

Ripaille, hermitage of Amadeus VIII. 
of Savoy at, iii., 21; Aeneas Sylvius 
at, iii., 52 

Robert of Geneva, Cardinal, i., 68; 
elected Pope Clement VII., i., 72 

— King of Naples, helped by Clement 
V., i., 37; failure of Lewis of Bavaria 
against, 1., 47 

Rocca Secca, battle of, i., 273 

Rodrigo de Arevalo, letters of, to Pom- 
ponius Leetus, iv., 51-2, 318-27 

Rokycana, John, incites Bohemians 
against Korybut, ii., 189; preaches 
before the Council of Basel, ti., 238 ; 
defends the First Article of Prag, ii., 
239-40 ; conciliatory attitude to the 
Council, ii., 241 ; dispute with John 
of Ragusa, ii., 244-6; at the Diet of 
Prag, ii, 255; at conference of 
Regensburg, ii., 279; at conference 
of Brinn, ii., 283-4; elected Arch- 
bishop of Prag, ii, 287; disputes 
with legates of the Council, ii., 290; 
set aside in Prag, ii., 308-12; driven 
to leave Prag, ii., 312; returns to 
Prag, iii, 19; recognised Arch- 
bishop by Ladislas, ili., 130; his 
religious policy in Bohemia, iv., 35-8 

Romagna, Cesare Borgia's conquest 
in, v., 5,147; Cesare made Duke of, 
V., 173 restoration of lords in, v., 
66; policy of Julius II. about, -v., 
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693 military operations in, v. 
I - 


Rome, return of Urban V. to, i., 55 
tumult in, at election of Urban vP 
i,, 64-6; plot in, against Urban VI., 
i., 78-9; return of Urban VI. to, i., 
102; misery of, i, 103; makes 
agreement with Boniface IX., i, 
136; recalls Boniface IX., i., 138-9 ; 
submits to Boniface IX., i., 139; 
rising in, put down by Ladislas, 1., 
161; its constitution altered by 
Boniface IX., i., 164; Flagellants 
in, 1, 165-6; rising of Colonna in, 
i., 167-8; disturbance in, at death 
of Boniface IX., i., 184; Ladislas in, 
185 ; government of, under Innocent 
VIL, 1., 187; factious conduct of, 


’ 
. 
, 
a 


gress in, about Crusade, iii., 318-9; 
buildings of Pius II. in, iii, 355; 
Statutes of, under Paul II., iv., 
31; Roman Academy, iv., 49-54; 
feuds in, iv., 101-2; disturbances in 
under Sixtus IV., iv., 111; improve- 
ment of, by Sixtus IV., iv., 120-2; 
Filelfo’s opinion of, iv., 128; irre- 
ligion in, iv., 155-6; condition of, 
under Innocent VIII., iv., 178; re- 
stored to order by Alexander VI., 
iv., 190; Charles VIII. in, iv., 
230-6; inundation of, 1495, iv., 248; 
republican rising in, v., 153-6 


Roselli, Cosimo, paints for Sixtus IV., 


iv., 126 


Rosellino, Bernardo, architect of Pius 


IL., iii,, 356 


to Innocent VIL, i., 188-9 ; flight of | Rovere, family of, its origin, iv., 6s, 


Innocent VII. from, i., 190-1; at- 
tacked by Ladislas, i., 192; recalls 
Innocent VII., i., 192; makes terms 
with Innocent VIL, i., 197; in- 
trigues of Ladislas in, i., 208; 
opinion of citizens of, about schism, 
i., 210-4; departure of Gregory 
XII. from, i., 211-2; capture of, by 
Ladislas, i., 215-6; won for Alex- 
andef V., i., 259-60; invites Alex- 
ander V. to return, i., 261; return 
of John XXIII. to, i., 273; revival 
of old Republic in, i., 283-4; occu- 
pet by Ladislas, i., 284 ; recovered 
or John XXIIL., i., 293; condition 
of, during abeyance of Papacy, ii., 
134; Occupied by Braccio, ii., 134; 
ruinous condition of, at Martin V.’s 
return, ii., 142; restoration of by 
Martin V., ii., 161; conflict in, be- 
between Eugenius IV. and the Co- 
lonna, ii., 167-8 ; coronation of Sigis- 
mund in, ii, 223-4; Eugenius IV. 
driven from, ii., 233-4 ; recovered by 
Vitelleschi, ii., 324; power of Vi- 
telleschi in, iii., 40; return of Eu- 
genius IV. to, iii., 43; its buildings 
restored by Eugenius IV., iii., 92-3; 
republican movement in, 1447, iii., 
5-6; coronation of Frederick III. 
in, iii., 123-6; plans of Nicolas V. 
for the adornment of, iii., 159-60; 
riot in, at coronation of Calixtus IITI., 
iii., 179-80; departure of Pius IT. 
from, iii., 211; disturbances in, iii., 
249; return of Pius II. to, iii., 250-1 ; 


— Felice, 


nm. 1; genealogical table of, iv., 114 
daughter of Julius II., 
marries Giangiordano Orsini, v., 
81 


— Francesco, early life of, iv., 64-6; 


elected Pope Sixtus IV., iv., 66 


— Francesco Maria, deprived of Sini- 


gaglia, v., 38; adopted by Guidu- 
baldo of Urbino, v., 81 


— Giovanni, Prefect of Rome, iv., 78; 


captures Bozardo, iv., 224, 345-50; 
death of, v., 38 


— Giuliano, created Cardinal, iv., 72; 


reduces Spoleto, iv., 81; opposes the 
violence of Girolamo Riario, iv., 113; 
conduct in Conclave of Innocent 
VIIL, iv., 137; power of, under 


Annocent VIII., iv., 139; defends 


Rome against Orsini, iv., 142; ne- 
gotiates with France, iv., 143; 
besieges Osimo, iv., 146; out of 
favour with Innocent VIII., iv., 148; 
returns to favour, iv., 150; candidate 
for the Papacy, iv., 183; opposes 
Alexander VI., iv., 193; flees to 
France, iv., 204; receives letters of 
Alexander VI. to Bajazet II., iv., 
224, 345-50; enters Rome with 
Charles VIII., iv., 230; refuses re- 
conciliation with Alexander VI., iv., 
235; draws nearer to Alexander VI., 
iv., 306; helps Cesare Borgia, iv., 
309-11; his account of Cesare, v., 
6; his part in the Conclave of Pius 
III., v., 65; elected Pope Julius II., 
v., 68 


pacification of, iii., 251-2; Queen of |— Lionardo, Prefect of Rome, iv., 


Cyprus visits, ili., 274-5; ecclesias- 


64; death of, iv., 73 


tical ceremonies in, at reception of | — Niccold, marries Laura Orsini, v., 


head of S. Andrew, iii., 285-7; Con- 
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Rupert, Pfalzgraf (Klem), elected King 
of the Romans, i., 168-71; expedi- 
tion to Italy, i., 172; his attitude to 
the Council of Pisa, i., 228-9; sends 
ambassadors to object to the Council 
of Pisa, i., 242; refuses to acknow- 
ledge Alexander V., i., 270; his 
death, i., 270-1 

Russell, Sir John, vi, 332 


Saaz, Germans repulsed from, by 
Zizka, ii, 182 

— Peter of, his ‘ Liber Diurnus,’ ii., 381 

Sabellicus, his life of Pomponius 
Letus, iv., 47 

Sacchetti, Franco, his story of Sir John 
Hawkwood, i., 276 

Sadoleto, Jacopo, secretary of Leo X., 
v., 214 

Salviati, Francesco, made Archbishop 
of Pisa, iv., 81; joins plot against 
the Medici, iv., 85-6; hanged, iv., 
89; remonstrance of Sixtus IV. 
about his death, iv., 90 

— Cardinal, vi., 295, 309, 352-4 

San Gallo, Antonio di, his works in 
Rome, v., 84 

— Giuliano di, his works for Julius IL., 
v., 87 

Sanseverino, Roberto di, in service of 
Innocent VIII., iv., 142-4 

— Cardinal, retires from Julius IL, 
v., 150; legate of the Council of 
Milan, v., 166 ; at battle of Ravenna, 
v., 167-8; makes terms with Leo X., 
v., 216; restored, v., 217 

Sansoni, Raffaelle. See Riario , 

Santa Croce, family of, their feuds, 
iv., 102 

S. Marco, palace of, built by Paul 
II., iv., 60 

S. Maria del Popolo, building of, iv., 


123 
S. Maria della Pace, building of, iv., 


123 

S. Spirito, Hospital of, built by Sixtus 
IV., iv., 124 

Sardica, Council of, i., 7 

Satires against Benedict ITI. and Gre- 
gory XII., i., 229-30 

Sauli, Cardinal dei, accused of con- 
spiring against Leo X., v., 280-6 

Sautre, William, burned for heresy, i., 


rn 

Saselli, Cardinal, imprisoned b 
Sixtus IV., iv., 103; quarrels wit 
La Balue, iv., 146 

— Silvio, letter to, about Alexander VI., 
Vv.» 245 
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Savona, proposed conference of Popes 
at, i., 203-4, 210-1, 213 
Savonarola, Girolaive! early life of, iv., 
168; comes to Florence, iv, 169; 
his preaching, iv., 171-2; his rela- 
tions with Lorenzo de’ Medici, iv., 
172-4; his influence in Florence, iv. , 
212; welcomes Charles VIII., iv., 
213-6; warns Charles VIII. to quit 
Florence, iv., 222; envoy to Charles 
VIII, iv., 242; his influence on 
Florentine politics, iv., 249-52; dan- 
gers of his position, iv., 252; his 
rst quarrel with Alexander VI., iv., 
253-4; criticises the Pope’s action, 
iv., 257; how regarded by Alex- 
ander VI., iv., 257-8; refuses offers 
of Alexander VI., iv., 260; Opposes 
new Congregation of Dominicans, 
iv., 260-1; organises carnival, iv., 
256, 262; excommunicated, iv., 
264 ; renews his preaching, iv., 267 ; 
administers Communion, iv., 268 ; 
brief of Alexander VI. concerning, 
iv., 270; forbidden to preach by 
magistrates, iv., 271; urges sum- 
mons of a Genera! Council, iv., 272; 
weakness of his position, iv., 273; 
attacked by the Franciscahs, iv., 
275; accepts ordeal of fire, iv., 276; 
arrested, iv., 279; trial of, iv., 280; 
execution of, iv., 283-4; importance 
of, iv., 284-5; Luther’s opinion of, 
iv., 285; opinion of Julius II. of, iv., 
286; authorities for, iv., 350-1 
Saxony, George, Duke of, vi., 133, 245 
Scala, Bartolommeo, answers the Bull 
of Sixtus IV. against Florence, iv., 93 


Scarampo, Ludovico, made Cardinal 


iii., 4x; made Admiral of the Fleet 
by Calixtus IIL, iii., 184-5; ridicules 
Congress of Mantua, iii., 220 

— Cardinal, opposed to Paul II., 
iv., §; death of, iv., 8 

Schaffhausen, flight of John XXIII. to, 
i., 327; Curia summoned to, i., 330 

Schedel, Hartmann, vi., 1 

Schinner, Matthias, Cardinal of Sion, 
negotiates Swiss alliance for Julius 
II., v., 334; made Cardinal, v., 145; 
urges Swiss expedition to Italy, v., 
163; general of the Swiss, v., 240; 
his diplomatic activity, v., 257-3 

Schlick, Kaspar, Imperial Chancellor, 
dubbed ‘knight by Sigismund, ii, 
224; patron of Aeneas Sylvius, iii., 
59; his character and aims, iii., 59- 
60; his love story told by A&=neas 

. Sylvius, iii., 65 
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Schomberg, Cardinal Nicolas, vi., 278 ; 
his embassies, vi., 281, 290, 330 

Sermoneta, given to Lucrezia Borgia, 
v.,I2; given to her son, Rodrigo, 


with Genoa by Louis XI., iii., 32r ; 
life of, by Simoneta, ii., 376 


Sforza, Francesco, Duke of Milan, vi., 


309, 312, 315 


v., 22 — Galeazzo Maria, Duke of Milan, 


Sessa, Duke of, imperial ambassador 
in Rome, vi., 235-7, 277, 291-2, 315-6 


seeks title of King of Lombardy, iv., 
76; murder of, iv., 81-2 


Sforza, Ascanio, created Cardinal, iv.,| — Gian Galeazzo, under dianship 


131; his part in the Conclave of 
Innocent VIII., iv., 136; opposes 


of his uncle, iv., r91; death of, iv., 
210 é 


Neapolitan war, iv., 143; gives a] — Giovanni, Lord of Pesaro, married 


banquet to Ferrantino of Naples, iv., 
174; his part in the Conclave of 
Alexander. VI., iv., 183; opposes 
Giuliano della Rovere, iv., 193; 
eae troops against Alexander 


to Lucrezia Borgia, iv., 197; flees 
from Rome, iv., 292; suspected of 
murder of Duke of Gandia, iv., 296; 
divorced, iv., 300-1; driven from 
Pesaro, v., 16; returns, v., 66 


,iv., 210; visits Alexander VI.,|— Ludovico (I1 Moro), made regent 


iv., 223; imprisoned by Alexander 
VI., iv., 227-8; accuses Alexander 
VI. to Charles VIII., iv., 231; flees 
from Rome, iv., 235; suspected of 
murder of Duke of Gandia, iv., 296; 
attacks Alexander VI., iv., 309-10; 
flees from Rome, iv., 3rr ; imprisoned 
at Bourges, v., 10; returns to Rome, 
v., 64 

— Catarina, marries Girolamo Riuario, 
iv., 78; holds Castle of S. Angelo, 


of Milan, iv., 191; aims at a league 
in his defence, iv., 194; negotiates 
with Charles VIII., iv., 199; wel- 
comes Charles VIII., iv., 210; made 
Duke of Milan, iv., 211; heads 
league against Charles VIII., iv., 
241, 242; admits his political error, 
iv., 249; refuses to help his brother 
Giovanni, iv., 300; driven from 
Milan, iv., 311; returns to Milan, 
v., 7; imprisoned at Loches, v., 10 


iv., 135; saves Forli, iv., 149; de-|— Massimiliano, made Duke of Milan, 


clares for Charles VIII., iv., arr; 
captured by Cesare Borgia, v., 6; 


v., 178 ; besieged in Novara, v., 234; 
surrenders Milan, v., 244 


her death, v., 6 Sicily, Normans in, i., 77; passes to 


— da Cotignola, in the service of 


Martin of Aragon, i., 134 


John XXIII, i., 273; joins Ladislas, | Sickingen, Franz von, defeats the 


L, 275; early history of, i., 277; 
attacks Paolo Orsini, 1., 283; driven 
from Rome, i., 293; rivalry with 


Duke of Wiirtemberg, vi., 116; sides 
with Luther, vi., 142 ; wars against 
Trier, vi., 252; overthrown, vi., 263 


Braccio, ii., 134; drives Braccio} Siena, Council of, ii., 146-9 ; Sigismund 


from Rome, it, 135; allied with 
Martin V., ii., 138; defeats Alfonso 


in, ii,, 247-8; Frederick III. in, iii., 
122-3; Pius II. in, iii., 212, 244-6 


V. at Naples, ii., 144; death of, ii.,| Sigismund, Count of Tyrol, ward of 


151; life of, by Crivelli, ii., 367 

— da Francesco, invades the March 
of Ancona, ii., 232 ; made Vicar of the 
March by Eugenius IV., ii., 232; de- 
feats Fortebracchio, ii. , 324 ; opposed 
by Piccinino, iii, 39-41; marries 
Bianca Visconti, iii., 41; checked by 
Eugenius IV. and Duke of Milan, 
iii, 41; attacked by Eugenius IV., 
iii., 43; abandons March of Ancona, 
iii., 45; becomes Lord of Milan, iii., 


Frederick III., iii., 26; letters of 
Eneas Sylvius to, iii., 62-3; at Con- 
gress of Mantua, iii., 234; origin of 
his quarrel with Cardinal] Cusa, iii., 
235-7 ; fruitless mediation of Pius II., 
iil., 238; further quarrel with Cusa, 
iii, 256; appeals toa future Council, 
iii., 257; denounced by Pius II., iii., 
258; cited by Pius II., iii., 263; 
makes submission to Pius II., in, 
306 


114; maintains Ferrante in Naples|— Emperor, betrothed to Mary of 


against Calixtus III., iii., 197; at 
the Congress of Mantua, iii., 223, 
227; encourages Pius II. in his 
Neapolitan policy, iii., 248; ap- 
pealed to by Pius II., iil., 250; 
illness of (1462), iii., 277; invested 
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Hungary, i., 97; ill success in 
Hungary, i., 171; dealings with 
Wenzel, i., 173-4; dealings with 
Boniface IX., i., 174-5; elected King 
of the Romans, i., 271; first relations 
with John XXIIL, i, 272; urges 
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summoning of a Council, i., 282; 
early history of, i., 285; war with 
Venice, i., 286; appealof John XXIII. 
to, i, 285; proclaims Council of 
Constance, i., 288; conference with 
John XXIII, i., 289; crowned at 
Aachen, i., 308-9; arrives in Con- 
stance, i., 312; accepts Daly 
policy, i., 314; presented with Golden 
Rose, i., 322; urges abdication of 
John XXIIL., i., 322-3 ; quarrels with 
the French Nation, i., 324; outdoes 
Frederick of Austria with the Swiss, 
i., 325; visits John XXIII, i., 326; 
restores order after John XXIII.'s 
flight, i., 328; present at fourth 
session, i., 333-4; pronounces ban 
of the Empire against Frederick 
of Austria, i., 335; anger of, at 
Hus’s imprisonment, ii., 30; driven 
to abandon Hus, ii., 31-3; at Hus’s 
trial, ii., 39-44; his incautious speech 
about Bohemia, ii., 44-5; large pro- 
jects of, on leaving Constance, ii., 
60; at Perpignan, ii., 60; nego- 
tiates the articles of Narbonne, ii., 
62; journeys to Paris, ii, 64; to 
England, il., 65; makes treaty of 
Canterbury with Henry V., ii., 65-6; 
returns to Constance, ii., 66; stops 
the French attack upon the English, 
ii., 80-1; opposition to, in the 
Council, ii, 84-5; attacked by the 
Curial party, il., 88; agrees to 
order of procedure in the Council of 
Constance, ii., 89; his anger against 
the Cardinals, ii., 92-4; deserted by 
the English, ii., 94-6; consents toa 
papal election, ii., 96; proceedings 
of, at Conclave, ii., 99-100; his joy 
at election of Martin V., ii., 100-2; 
at Martin V.’s coronation, ii., 104-5 ; 
hopeless of further reformation at 
Constance, ii., 105; recognised by 
Martin V. as King of the Romans, 
ii., 106; tries to keep Martin V. in 
Germany, ii., 116; leaves Constance, 
ii., 117; authorities for his history, 
ii., 359-60; his relations to Wenzel 
and the Hussites, ii., 172; tempor- 
ising policy towards the Hussites, ii., 
174; holds Diet at Briinn, ii., 176; 
revolt of Prag against, ii., 176-7; re- 
pulsed from Witkow, ii., 178; driven 
from Bohemia, ii., 179; second in- 
vasion of Bohemia and repulse from 
Kuttenberg, ii, 182-4; negotiates 
with the Hussites, ii., 191; at Con- 
ference of Eger, ii., 195-6; protects 


Sinigaglia, 


Sixtus IV., Pope 
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Council of Basel, ii., 208; his Italian 
expedition, ii, 208-9; relations to 
Eugenius IV. and Council, ii., 209- 
10, 213-4; at Siena, ii., 217-18; 
taken under the Council's protec- 
tion, ii., 219; reconciled with Eu- 
genius IV., ii., 222; crowned Em- 
or, ii., 224-5; mediates between 
ugenius IV. and the Council, ii., 
225-6; his saying to Eugenius IV., 
ii., 227; at the Council of Basel, ii., 
228-31; prevails on Council to ad- 
mit papal presidents, ii., 264; slighted 
by the Council, ii., 265; leaves 
Basel; ii., 266; holds conference 
with the Bohemians at Regensburg, 
ii., 279-81; at Briinn, ii, 282-6; 
separates from the Council in his 
Bohemian policy, ii., 284-5 ; present 
at signing of Compacts, il., 389-90 ; 
recognised King of Bohemia, ii., 
agi; op the outbreak of a 
schism, 1i., 303-4; his policy in 
Prag, ii., 308; organises a Catholic 
reaction, il, 31%0-2; his death, ii, 
315-6; his character, ii, 316-8; 
authorities for his later years, ii., 
374-6 


Simoneta, Giovanni, his life of Fran- 


cesco Sforza, ii., 375, 389 

conferred on Giovanni 
della Rovere, iv., 78; capture of 
Bozardo at, iv., 224; won for 
Cesare Borgia, v., 38; Cesare’s 
treachery at, v., 43 


Sistine Chapel, the, its building and 


decoration by Sixtus IV., iv., 122-5 
, elected, iv., 64; 
early life of, iv., 64-6; his crusading 
schemes, iv., 67-8; influence of, on 
Papacy, iv., 68, 69, 71-2, 116; nepo- 
tism of, iv., 71-3, 117; sumptuary 
regulations of, for Cardinals, iv., 77- 
8; alliance of with Naples, iv., 73, 
78-9; celebrates the jubilee, 1475, 
lv.» 79; his ill-will towards Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, iv., 81, 83-4; his part 
in the Pazzi conspiracy, iv., 85-6; 
his Bull against Florence, iv., 90-1 ; 
his war with Florence, iv., 93-4; his 
absolution of Florence, iv., 97-9; 
his war with Ferrara, iv., ror; his 
dealings with the Roman barons, 
iv., 102; attacked by the Arch- 
bishop of Krain, iv., 105-8 ; makes 
peace with Ferrara, iv., 109-10; ex- 
communicates Venice, iv., 110; at- 
tacks the Colonna, iv., 112-3 ; death 
of, iy,, 11§-6; his character, iv., 


INDEX. 


118, 132-4; his patronage of art, 

IV., I%9-20, 124-5; his works in 

Rome, iv., 120-1; his buildings, iv., 

122; his patronage of literature, iv., 

127-8; his theological influence, iv., 

128-30; his dispensation for the 

children of Cardinal Borgia, iv., 

188; authorities for, iv., 327-30; 

tomb of, v., 91 

- Soderini, Cardinal, his part in the 
Conclave of Leo X., v., 205; legate 
in Rome, v., 246; accused of con- 
spiring against Leo X., v., 283; 
death of, v., 284; at Conclave of 
Adrian VI., vi., 214: his advice to 
Adrian, vi., 244; plot of, vi., 265; re- 
leased from prison, vi., 274 

— Piero, Gonfalonier of Florence, v., 
36; sends Michel Angelo to Julius 
II., v., 104; his action towards 
Council of Pisa, v., 159-61 ; attacked 
in Florence, v., 179; flees from Flo- 
rence, v., 181; takes refuge at 
Ragusa, v., 183 

Soest, its quarrel with the Archbishop 
of Koln, iii., 221 

Sonnenburg, quarrel of Cardinal Cusa, 
with Abbess of, iii., 236-7 

Sophia, Queen Regent of Bohemia, iii. , 


174 

Spini, Dolto, leader of Compagnacci, 
iv., 276 

Spinula, Helianus, his dealings with 
Paul IL., iv., 61-2 

States of the Church, origin of, i., 8, 
II, 24, 25; government of, under 
Boniface IX., i., 113-4; sold by 
Gregory XIJ., to Ladislas, i., 233; 
scheme of Ladislas for their secu- 
larisation, i., 284, 293; recovered 
by Martin V., ii., 152-3; lost by 
Eugenius IV. ii., 231-3; partial re- 
covery of, by Eugenius IV., iii., 41-5 

Staupitz, Johann von, Provincial’ of 
Augustinian Order, vi., 61; helps in 
foundation of University of Wit- 
tenberg, vi., 62; his relations with 
Luther, vi., 62-3; at Augsburg, vi., 
95; absolves Luther from obedience 
to himself, vi., 97 ; resigns his office, 
vi., 165 

Stefanacci, Cardinal, his intrigues in 
Rome, ii., 1 

Stefaneschi, Cardinal, left legate in 
Rome by Gregory XII., i, 211; 
gives up Rome to Ladislas, i., 214- 


5 ’ 
Stokys, Peter, Archbishop Courtenay’s 
commisary in Oxford, 1,, 126 
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Strozzi, Lorenzo, vi., 197 

Sudbury, Archbishop, calls Wyclif to 
trial, i., 119; murdered by peasants, 
i, 125 

Summenhart, Conrad, vi., 28 

Swiss, the alliance of Julius II. with, 
v., 134; fail Julius II., v., 136; 
letter of Julius II. to, v., 137-8; 
attack Milan, v., 163; restore Mas- 
similiano Sforza, v., 178; defeat 
French at Novara, v., 211; attack 
Dijon, v., 213; defeated at Marig- 
nano, V., 240-3 

Syropulus. Sylvester, his history of the 
Ccuncils of Ferrara and Ficrence, 
li., 282-4 


TABOR, fortified by Zizka, ii., 177; visit 
of Aeneas Sylvius to, iii., 119-21 

Taborites, the, origin of name, ii., 172, 
175; their tenets, ii., 180-2; division 
of, on Zizka's death, ii., 187 ; opinions 
of, i, 251; defeated at Lipan, ii., 
262; chronicle of Nicolas of Pelhr- 
schimow, ii., 371-2 

Tachau, repulse of Germansat, ii., 190 

Taranto, Archbishop of, papal presi- 
dent at Basel, ii., 265; protests against 
abolution of annates, ii,, 270; resigns 
his presidency, ii., 274; heads papal 
party at Basel, ii., 298; creates a 
schism in the Council, ii., 299; 
struggles with Cardinal of Arles, ii., 
300; accused of tampering with the 
Council's seal, ii., 302 

Tartaglia, enters Rome, i., 284; sides 
with Braccio, against Sforza, il., 134; 
put to death by Sforza, ii., 143 

Tauss, defeat of Germans at, ii., 197 

Tebaldeschi, Cardinal, proposed for 
Pope, i., 64-6; his death, i., 70 

Term, Bishop of, legate of Pius II. in 
England, meddles in English poli- 
tics, iii., 233; absolves ashes of 
Charles VIL, iii., 274 

Tetzel, Johann, preaches Indulgences, 
vi., 65-7 

| Thomas, S., of Aquino, political ideas 
of, i., 34; views on the Immaculate 
Conception, i., 110; his teaching 
about Indulgences, vi., 70 

— despot of Morea, iii,, 220 

— of Stitny preaches in Bohemia, i, 


Tiburzio de Maso, leader of revolt in 
Rome, iii., 249-50; his capture and 
death, iii., 252 

Tiem, Wenzel, sells Indulgences in 

| Prag, ii., 15; at Constance, ii., 26 
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‘Livoli, fortified by Pius II., iii.,.254 

Todeschini, Francesco dei, made Arch- 
bishop of Siena and Cardinal by 
Pius II., iii., 244 

Todi, rising in, iv., 81 : “A 

Tolfa, discovery of alum mines at, m., 


I 

Tomacelli, Andrea, brother of Boni- 
face 1X., Duke of Spoleto, i., 160 

— Antonello, holds castle of S. An- 
gelo, i., 197 : 

— Giovanni, serves Boniface IX., i., 
135-60 

-- Piero, elected Pope Boniface IX., 
i., 111 

Torquemada, John of, writes in favour 
of the Papacy, iii, 46; his un- 
compromising character, iii., 85 

— Thomas de, vi., 124 

Toulouse, University of, sides with | 
Benedict XIII., i., 151-77; Op-, 
inions of, condemned by Parlement. ] 


1, 196 | 

Transubstantiation, Wyclif's attack 
on, i., 123-4; importance of this 
attack, i., 129 





Traversari, Ambrogio, Papal envoy 
at Basel, ii., 270-2; letter of, to 
Sigismund, ii., 277-8; friend of 
Porcaro, iii., 95; his writings, ii., 


9 

TH henilits Abbot of Sponheim, vi., 
16, 26 

Trivulzio, Gian Giacopo, negotiates 
peace between Innocent VIII. and 
Naples, iv., 144; helps to reduce 
Osimo, iv., 147; his opinion of 
Innocent VIII., iv., 148; makes 
terms with Charles VIIL., iv., 238; 
helps his daughter at Mirandola, 
v., 142; captures Bologna, v., 147; 
driven from Milan, v., 173; general 
of Francis I., v., 240 

Trocchio, Francesco, secretary of 
Alexander VI., v., 58; strangled, 


V., 47 
Troja, Count of, holds Rome, i., 260 
Truchsess, Georg, vi., 303-4 
Trutwetter, Jodocus, vi., 62 


UcCELLI, Paolo, his picture of Sir John 
Hawkwood, i., 275 

Ulk, Jacob, opposes in Prag recon- 
ciliation with the Council of Basel, 
ii., 249, 254 

Ulrich of Zynaim, defends the third 
Article of Prag, ii., 240-1 

Universities, growth of, in Germany, 
vi., 23-6 
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Urban II., Pope, preaches Crusade, 
ir 

i Vv. Pope, returns to Rome, i., 
5-6; refusal of tribute to, by 

ngland, i, 115; appeal of Milicz 

of Kremsier to, 1., 355 

-- VI., Pope, election of, i, 64-6; 
character of, i., 67, 104-5; OPpo- 
sition of Cardinals to, i., 69-72; 
becomes master of Rome, 1., 75; 
dealings with Giovanna I. of Naples, 
i., 68, 78, 80; summons Charles of 
Durazzo, i., 81; enters Naples, 1., 
86; his nepotism, i., 82, 87, I0r ; 
fortifies Nocera, i., 88; quarrels 
with Charles III. of Naples, i., 89; 
tortures suspected Cardinals, i., 90- 
2; besieged in Nocera, i., 92; flees 
from Nocera, i., 94; in Genoa, i, 
95; in Lucea, i., 99; in Perugia, 
i., 101; returns to Rome, i., 102; 
his death, i., 104; authorities for 
the account of his election, i., 363-5 

Urbina, Juan de, vi., 334, 344, 358 

Urbino, Francesco, Duke of, enters 
league, vi., 297; made general, vi., 
317; his military operations, vi., 329, 
337» 345-6 

— Federigo, Duke of,attacks Florence, 
iv., 94; refuses to war against Fer- 
rara, iv., 101; death of, iv., 105 

— Francesco Maria, Duke of, adopted 
by his uncle, v., 81; spoiled by 
Julius IL, v., 143; driven from 
Bologna, v., 147; murders Cardinal 
Alidosi, v., 149-50; pardoned by 
Julius II., v., 155; his conduct be- 
fore battle of Ravenna, v., 174; 
captures Pesaro, v., 186; com- 
mended by Julius II. to the Car- 
dinals, v., 188; commended by 
Giuliano de’ Medici to Leo X., v., 
251; expelled from Urbino, v., 255; 
wars against Leo X., v., 277-8 

-—- Guidubaldo, Duke of, aids Alex- 
ander VI. against Orsini, iv. , 289-90; 
dispossessed by Cesare Borgia, v., 
30; returns to Urbino, v., 33; again 
driven out, v., 38; restored, v., 58; 
interview of, with Cesare Borgia, v., 
66; adopts Francesco della Rovere, 
v., 8x; helps Julius II. against 
Perugia, v., 99-100 

— Lorenzo de Medici, made Duke of, 
v., 255; expelled, v., 277-8; his 
marriage, V., 288; death of, v., 288 

Usodimare, Gerardo, marries daughter 
of Innocent VIII., iv., 139 ; marriage 
of his daughter Peretta, iv., 150; 
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marriage of his daughter Battistina, 
Weak Seen: 
Utraquism, decay of, iv., 35 
Utraquists, meaning of, ii., 181 


VALENTINE, Cardinal of Hungary, his 
opinion of Gregory XII.’s court, i., 
213-4 

Valla, Lorenzo, his life and writings, 
iii., 170-2; controversy with Poggio, 
lil., 172-3 

Valle, family of, 
IOI-2 

Vanozza, mother of Alexander VI.’s 
children, iv., 187; sack of her house, 
iv., 231 

Varano, Giulio Cesare, dispossessed of 
Camerino by Alexander VI., v., 17 . 

Varna, battle of, iii., 67 

Vatican, the works of Sixtus IV. in, 
iv., 122-4; works of Innocent VIII. 
in, iv., 180-1 

Venice, dispute of Sigismund with, i., 
286; early life of Eugenius IV. in, 
ii., 166-7 ; coming of the Greeks to, 
il., 331-2; its relations to Francesco 
Sforza, iii., 114; makes commercial 
treaty with the Turks, iii., 218; cool- 
ness towards Pius II.’s crusading 
project at Mantua, iii., 228; alliance 
of, with Hungary and Pius II. against 
the Turk, iii., 320; rejects proposals 
from George of Bohemia, iii, 325; 
its dealings with the Crusaders, iil., 
326; sends galleys to Ancona, iii., 

28-9; excommunicated by Sixtus 

V., iv., 110; its efforts for peace, 
iv., 111; peace made with, iv., 116; 
joins league against France, iv., 241 ; 
joins French alliance, iv., 310-1; 
agrees to Cesare Borgia’s designs on 
the Romagna, v., 14; enrols Cesare 
amongst its nobles, v., 16; hopes of 
Alexander VI. from, v., 47-8; 
quarrels of Julius II. about Romagna, 
v., 68-9 ; Julius II.’s attitude towards, 
v.,76; accord of, with Julius II, v., 
79-80; unsuccessful war of Maximilian 
against, v., 112; anger of Julius II. 
against, V., 112-3; projected league 
against, v., 113; League of Cambrai, 
v., 114; excommunicated by Julius 
II., v., 117; defeated at Vaila, v., 
118; severity of Julius IL. towards, 
v., 119-20 ; negotiations of with Julius 
II., v., 120-1 ; proposals of Julius II. 
tO, v., 123-4 ; accepts terms, Vv. , 125-6 ; 
absolution of, v., 127; protest of, 
v., 129-30; enters Holy League, v., 


their feuds, iv., 


485 
157; dissatisfied with Julius IL, v., 


185 

Vercelli, Giovanni Battista da, accused 
of conspiracy against Leo X., v., 
281- 

Vettori, Francesco, his view of Flo- 
rentine politics, v., 182 ; his judgment 
of Julius II., v., 190; his judgment 
of Leo X., v., 252 

Veyre, Pierre de, vi., 356-8 

Vico, Francesco da, put to death at 
Viterbo, i., 101 

— Giovanni da, war of Boniface IX. 
against, i., 136-7; submits to Boni- 
face IX., i., 164- 

Vienna, Afneas Sylvius in, iii., 58-60 ; 
his manner of life in, iii, 65; Papal 
diplomacy at, iii., 72; Concordat of, 
iii., 107-8 ; Capristrano preaches in, 
iii,, 118; Diet of (1452), tii, 130-1 

Vischer, Peter, vi., 22 

Visconti, Filippo Maria, unites his 
dominions, i., 286-7; policy of, ii., 
132, 145; his conduct towards 
Sigismund, ii., 208-9; his dealings 
with Eugenius IV., ii., 324; makes 
alliance with Alfonso of Aragon, ii., 
326-7 ; his dealings with Sforza and 
with Eugenius IV., iii., 41-5; death 
of, iii, xxx; character of, iii., 
112-3 

— Gian Galeazzo, feared by Florence, 
i, 100; dealings with Wenzel, i., 
170; death of, i., 172; character of, 


i., 172 

Vitelleschi, Giovanni, with Eugenius 
IV. in Florence, ii., 323; takes pos- 
session of Rome for Eugenius IV., 
ii., 324; made legate in Naples, ii., 
326; his power in Rome, iii., 39-40; 
his death, iii., 40 

Vitelli, Niccold, makes peace with 
Sixtus IV., iv., 8r 

— Vitellozzo, serves Cesare Borgia, 
v., 29; threatens Florence, v., 30; 
heads league against Cesare, v., 33; 
reconciled to Cesare, v., 36; seized 
at Sinigaglia, v., 40; put to death, 


Vv., 41 

Viterbo, surrendered to Urban VI., i., 
1or; Innocent VII. at, i, 191-2; 
ecclesiastical ceremonies in, iii., 287- 
8 


Vives, Juan, his letter to Adrian, vi., 
238-9 

Volterrano, Raffaelle, ‘Commentarii, 
iv., 318 

Vrie, Dietrich, his writings, i., 298: 
301 
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WENZEL, King of the Romans, acces- Woodford, William, his polemic 


sion of, i., conference with 
Charles VI. 
agrees with French policy, i., 162; ' 
deposition of, by Rhenish electors, 
i., 168-9; dealings with Sigismund, 
i, 173-4; recognises the Council of 
Pisa, i., 228; his position on Rupert's , 
death, i., 270; his dealings with 
Archbishop John of Jenstein, i., 
358-9; favours Hus, ii., 5; his 
relations to the Council of Pisa, ii., | 
6; his decree in favour of the | 
Bohemians in the University of! 
Prag, ii, 8; recognises Alexander 
Vi ells. 9; Opposes Archbishop | 
Zbynek, iL, 13; tries to pacify 
Bohemia, ii., 17-9; anger of, at the | 
execution of Hus, ii., 51; his deal- 
ings with the Hussites, ii, 172; 
death and character of, ii., 173 
Wessel, Johann, vi., 7, his criticism of 
Indulgences, vi., 76-7 
Wilemow, pacification of, iv., 32; 
Wimpheling, Jacob, proposals of, for 
reform of German Chureh, v., 157 
William, Duke of Bavaria, appointed 
by Sigismund Protector of the 
Council of Basel, ii., 208; arrives in 
Basel, ii., 210; his difficult position 
in Basel, ii., 214; his influence, ii., | 
215, 219; present at the disputations ' 
with the Hussites, ii., 241; mediates | 
between Council and Hussites, ii, 





against the Lollards, i., 350 


th ics. i, 154; Wyclif, John, compared to Marsiglio 


of Padua, i, 47; early life at 
Oxford, i., 115; commissioner at 
Bruges, i., 117; proceedings against, 
i., 117-8; Sarniga of fal, vei kb; 
118-9; attacks t primacy, 
tees his theory of the Church, 4 : 
rar; view of the papal primacy, L, 
122-3; attacks transubstantiation, i., 
123; condemnation of his opinions 
by the University of Oxford, i., 125; 
by the Earthquake Council, i., 126; 
death of, i., 128; importance of his 
teaching, i., 128-9; condemned by 
the Council of Rome, i., 281 ; phases 
of his teaching, i., 348; opinions 
condemned by Archbishop Arundel, 
i, 350; results of his teaching 
in England, i., 352; his writings 
carried to Bohemia, i., 360; con- 
demned by the University of Prag, 
ii., 4; condemned by Archbishop 
Zbynek, ii, 5-6; his writings 
burned in Prag, ii., 12; articles 
from, condemned by Wenzel, ii., 17 ; 
articles from, condemned by Coun- 
cil of Constance, ii., 33-4; con- 
demned by Martin V., ii, 110; 
authorities dealing with, i., 380-1; 
references to, at Council of Basel, ii. , 
241-2 


245; urges concession to the Bohe- XIMENEZ, Cardinal, vi., 125 


mians, ll., 252 


Wimpheling, Jacob, vi., 11, 12, 13, 44 | ZABARELLA, Cardinal, John XXIII.'s 


Windeck, Eberhard, employed by | 
Sigismund, ii, 66; his life and | 
writings, ii., 359; 
Wirtemberg, Duke Ulrich of, vi., 116 
Witold, Grand Duke of Lithuania, his 
political schemes, ii., 184-5 | 
Wladislaf, King of Poland, chosen 
King of Hungary, iii., 60; his death 
at Varna, ili., 67 

Wolsey, Thomas, made Cardinal, v.» | 
238-9; his diplomatic skill, v., 289- 
90; his views about the imperial 
election, vi., 114; his dealings with | 
Leo X., vi., 120; publishes the | 
Bull against Luther, vi., 189 ; | 
candidate for the Papacy, vi., 21 Wy 
220, 274; his dealings with Adrian 


envoy to Sigismund, i., 287; coura- 
geous conduct at third session of 
Council of Constance, i., 331 ; refuses 
to read decree of fourth session, i., 
334; envoy to John XXIII, i., 339; 

of, in Hus'’s trial, ii., 40-4; deal- 
ings with Petit's propositions, ii., 74 ; 
death of, ii., 118 


Zbynek, Archbishop of Prag, his rela- 


tions to Hus, ii, 5; opposes the 
Council of Pisa, ii., 67; refuses to 
recognise Alexander V., ii., 9; con- 
demns Wyclifs writings, il, 10; 
burns Wyclif’s writings, ii., 12; op- 
posed by Wenzel, ii., 12; death of, 
and character, ii., 14 


Zdenek of Sternberg, iv., 17, 21 


VI., vi., 229, 236; his opinion of | Zizka, John, of Trocnow, first appear- 


Clement VII., vi., 294; his breach 
with Charles V., vi., 299; his policy 
during Clement's captivity, vi., 352- 
4 


ance amongst the Hussites, ii., 173 ; 
leader of the Taborites, ii., 175 ; allies 


with Prag, ii., 177; fortifies Tabor, 
ii, 177-8; repulses Sigismund from 
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Prag, ii, 178-9; repulses Germans | Zornstein, siege of, iv., 17, 18 

from Saaz, ii., 182; military system Zuccalmaglio, Andrea, Archbishop of 
of, ii, 182-3; defeats Sigismund at} Krain, his attempt to summon a 
Kuttenberg, ii., 183-4; his political! Council against Sixtus IV., iv., 
difficulties, ii., 184 ; his ‘bloody year,’ 106-9 

ii., 186; death of, and character, ii., Zwilling, Gabriel, vi., 247 

186-7 
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